


ARTISTS EXEMPT 
IN GOVERNMENT'S 
NEW DRAFT LAW 


Music Officially Recognized as 
Being a War Essential in Pro- 
vost Marshal’s Regulations — 
“Actual Performers in Legiti- 
mate Concerts and Opera’”’ Will 
Not Be Inducted Into Military 
Service After July 1 as-Men ina 
Non-Useful Occupation — Status 
of Young Teachers, Students 
and Other Persons Connected 
with the Profession is Still Un- 
certain 


N interpretation of the new draft 
ruling, which orders that every man 
of draft age be employed in some occu- 
pation helpful to carry on the war, is 
being awaited by many thousands of 
persons connected with the musical pro- 
fession. Artists, teachers,’ students, 
men in the associated lines are perplexed 
as to their status under the new regu- 
lation, which becomes effective on July 1. 
Extreme gratification is felt over the 
fact that the Provost Marshal’s order 
virtually gives official recognition to mu- 
sic. Paragraph C states that the regula- 
tion applies to: 

Persons, including ushers and other 
attendants engaged and occupied in con- 
nection with games, sports and amuse- 
ments, except actual performers in legit- 
imate concerts, operas or theatrical per- 
formances. 

The situation is almost similar to that 
of a year ago, when musicians, eager 
to give maximum service to the Govern- 
ment, were anxious as to the degree of 
recognition to be officially accorded mu- 
sic in the war. Even the most ardent 
workers in the _ utilize-art-in-the-war 
movement were amazed and delighted at 
the warm response of the Government 
officials to their petition for co-operation. 
This campaign, launched by MUSICAL 
AMERICA, had the invaluable aid of the 
Literary Digest and musical monthlies of 
the type of the Musical Observer and 
important newspapers. As a result the 
nation is now utilizing the services of 
distinguished musicians; music in the 
camps is a part of the military routine; 
only a few weeks ago President Wilson 
spoke to John McCormack of the need 
of “keeping the fountain of sentiment 
fresh’; in the past month alone artists 
have raised many millions of dollars for 
the Liberty Loan and the Red Cross; in 
fact, it is pointed out music was the 
principal driving force, the most over- 
whelming power for generating enthu- 
siasm, the greatest heart and mind stim- 
ulator in the unprecedented campaigns 
for billions of dollars, aside from the 
actual issues. 

In view of these epic accomplishments 
and the benevolent and quasi-official rec- 
ognition of musicians’ importance, it is 
not believed in well informed circles that 
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Richly Gifted English Pianist, Who Has a Wide and Devoted Following in This 


Country. 


(See Page 8) 





the Government will take any steps to 
disrupt the present musical organiza- 
tion. There is some perplexity, however, 
as‘ to the attitude of the thousands of 
draft boards members toward musicians. 
The definite statement was made to 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S representative at 
Washington last Saturday: 

“That it would be a matter for -the 
local exemption board to determine 
whether a man’s occupation is useful or 
not.” 

Some of these boards may not under- 
stand the Government’s attitude toward 
music and some confusion may result in 
the absence of any definite ruling. 

For example, are artigts, music teach- 
ers, orchestral or band players who have 
been placed in deferred class liable to 








American Soldiers Sing as 
Moldavia Sinks in Channel 





have lost their lives. 








ONDON, May 24.—When the British auxiliary cruiser Moldavia was sunk 
in the English Channel, at least fifty-six American soldiers are said to 
The exemplary conduct of the men from the United 
States is commented on, and the statement is made that, as the vessel wa 
settling, the Americans abandoned it, “all of them singing.” ‘ 

















be inducted into military service after 
July 1? 

Are young men studying music, per- 
haps supporting themselves with some 
occupation, to be classified as non-essen- 
tials? Must a teacher relinquish his 
profession and occupy himself in a muni- 
tion factory or with similar work? Are 
musicians to be ranked with “waiters, 
elevator operators and butlers.” 

Within a short time the musicians of 
America will know just how their Gov- 
ernment regards them _ officially—as 
idlers or men occupied in a needful, win- 
the-war profession. 





Investigate Patriotism of Musical 
Union’s Members 


After the announcement on May 27, 
from the Park Theater stage, that the 
Musical Mutual Protective Union of New 
York City had failed to give its services 
without charge for patriotic purposes, 
the American Defense Society began an 
investigation of the personnel and senti- 
ments of the organization. At the same 
time the officials of the union denied that 
there has been anything unpatriotic in 
their conduct, and called attention to the 
fact that they have frequently donated 
their services when the purpose was 
deemed acceptable by their Executive 
Board. 
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PATRIOTIC SPIRIT 
— ADDS SOLEMNITY 
TO BACH FESTIVAL 


New Element Mingled with the 
Devotional at This Year’s Beth- 
lehem Events—Attendance 
Below that in Normal Times— 
War Has Taken Only Seventeen 
of Famous Choir’s Members— 
Conductor Wolle Devotes Open- 
ing Day to Cantatas, Choruses 
and Chorales—Choir’s Singing 
in Noted Spiritual Plane— 
Soloists Fully Equal to Their 
Taxing Tasks 


[By Staff Correspondent | 

ETHLEHEM, PA., May 26.—An- 

other revolving year passed out, an- 
other festival of Bach becomes a lovely 
recollection! As the sunlit evening of last 
Saturday turned six o’clock the choristers 
of Bethlehem town, voicing the divinely 
fervent supplication for peace which 
is the crest of the B Minor Mass, carried 
to its close the thirteenth of these unap- 
proachable community ceremonials, these 
annual rites, as it were, of individual and 
collective consecration. After the estab- 
lished custom of recent seasons, the ses- 
sions began on Friday afternoon at four, 
were resumed at eight in the evening, 
and proceeded the next day from two 
o’clock on, ‘though with the ordinary in- 
termission of an hour and a half some- 
what abbreviated, that visitors might 
make the earlier train to New York. For 
those anxious to absorb more than the 
appointed quantity of Bach there was the 
habitual morning rehearsal of the. Mass 
on Saturday, to which all desiring it had 
free ingress. For others, Saturday morn- 
ing is a delightful period of recreation 
preparatory to the emotional and intel- 


lectual strain imposed by the most 
rugged and mountainous of all devo- 
tional compositions. The pilgrim to 
Bethlehem grows to love these morning 
interludes, with which the state of the 
weather seems powerless to interfere. 
They do not break or mitigate the spell 
of Bach, for Bach is in the spirit at 
Bethlehem as veritably as ever he was 
in the flesh at Eisenach or Weimar, at 
Céthen or at Leipsic. 

I have made five successive visits to 
Bethlehem. I have felt no diminution 
of enthusiasm, no desire for a year or 
two of respite from the festivals. This 
attitude does not grow exclusively out of 
my veneration of Bach or from any illu- 
sion that the choir is the greatest ora- 
torio chorus under the sun and J. Fred 
Wolle the most commanding choral con- 
ductor in the broad reaches of this land. 
It is that Bach at Bethlehem constitutes 
a spiritual experience not to be dupli- 
cated elsewhere. It is that in some in- 
tangible manner Bach at Bethlehem is 
always harmoniously attuned to the mood 
of the moment. It uplifts and it fortifies, 
it cheers or solaces or alleviates. It 
effects, in short, a kind of spiritual pur- 
gation, as is the function of all art most 
referable to life. Of such beneficent 
ministration no person not dead of soul 
can tire. The same impulses which un- 
loosed the creative forces of Bach are 
tenaciously rooted in the popular heart 
of this Pennsylvania community. To- 
day, more than ever, it assumes the sig- 
nificance of a redemption, of the light to 
shatter the darkness of the moment. 





[Continued on page 2] 
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Last week’s festival was no less mov- 
ing and elevating for the sobriety of the 
atmosphere .in which it transpired (the 
paradox of Bethlehem is a serenity to- 
tally untrammelled by the proximity of 
its vast and throbbing munition plants). 
Perhaps the attendance fell numerically 
below that of recent years—a readily ac- 
countable consequence of these iron times. 
Certainly the Friday gathering did not 
measure up to precedent, but the patri- 
otic element, heretofore unobserved, min- 
gled decorously with the devotional.. The 
colors of the three principal Allies or- 
namented the arched grill which marks 
off the chancel. The “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” with some individual effects by Dr. 
Wolle, was sung stirringly by chorus 
and listeners before both sessions of the 
first day, while between the two parts of 
the Mass on Saturday the anthem was 
voiced by the multitude assembled on the 
rolling green lawn in front of Packer 
Memorial Church. Khaki showed here 
and there in the crowd. A number of 
officers and soldiers were at hand from 
the neighboring camps, Coppee and 
Crane. Visitors of distinction were not 
present in the usual number, though not 
some noted musicians, music-lovers and 
critics came from New York, Philadel- 
phia and elsewhere, among them Mr. and 
Mrs. Josef Stransky, Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Nicholas Longworth, Er- 
nest Hamlin Abbott, Pitts Sanborn, Sig- 
mund Spaeth, H. K. Moderwell, W. H. 
Humiston, George B. Nevin, Fullerton L. 
Waldo. Government business prevented 
the attendance of Charles M. Schwab, 
munificent patron of the Choir and de- 
voted Bach enthusiast. 


War’s Effect on the Choir 


The war has, fortunately, not crippled 
the Bach Choir to the extent that might 
reasonably have been feared. But for 
seventeen absentees its personnel is in- 
tact, a state of affairs arising from the 
engagement of the male members in the 
highly “essential industry” of munition- 
making. Beyond the Choir differences 
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The Bach Chorus, Accompanied by the Trombone Choir, Singing “The Star-Spangled 


even as the gigantic Mass itself—pages 
which as the years pass over them ap- 
pear to burn with a more lambent flame, 
pages that proclaim Bach the very god- 
head of music. 


Awe-Compelling Cantatas 


In the cantatas offered by Dr. Wolle 
last week there is music of a substance as 
eternal as the foundations of the uni- 
verse. Two of the works especially 
strike the listener dumb with awe—the 
“Ode of Mourning” and the double cho- 
rus “Now Shall the Grace.” The last 
named was heard on the afternoon pro- 
gram in conjunction with the cantatas 
“My Spirit Was in MHeaviness” and 
“God’s Time Is the Best Time,” as well 
as the chorale “World, Farewell.” The 





The Trombone Choir Playing a Bach Chorale on the Lawn Outside the Church 


were, however, noticeable. College men 
relinquished to young women the duties 
of ushering and a much smaller contin- 
gent of students roamed the campus of 
Lehigh University. 

The reservation of Saturday for Beth- 
lehem’s “Parsifal,” the B Minor Mass 
(which, incidentally, always draws the 
larger crowd), confines every year’s 
“novelties” to the Friday afternoon and 
evening sessions. Following his patriotic 
practice of 1914 and 1917, Dr. Wolle gave 
over the first day to cantatas, choruses 
and chorals rather than to a single work 
of solid dimensions, such as one of the 
Passions or the “Christmas Oratorio.” 
And this is well, for the three hundred 
odd cantatas of Bach not only contain 
the refined gold of his genius, but are 
probably less familiar to Americans than 
any other of his. works. Beyond the 
powers of the average oratorio society, 
they remain hidden and unsuspected in 
their greatness. As a matter of unvar- 
nished truth, they inclose pages alto- 
gether as transcendent as the Passions, 
the “Christmas Oratorio,” and perchance 





“Ode of Mourning,” which opened the 
evening session, was followed by the 
“Magnificat.” Thus, whether by acci- 
dent or design, the first day represented 
a consistent spiritual progression, from 
the numbness and leaden woe of the in- 
itial pages of “My Spirit Was in Heavi- 
ness” to the heroic jubilation of “My 
Soul Doth Magnify the Lord,” an ascent 
from darkness to light under the circum- 
stances most comfortingly symbolic. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Wolle will 
some day produce the gorgeous cantata 
based on Luther’s hymn, “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God.” Raymond Wal- 
ter’s admirable volume on the Bach Choir 
(which will shortly receive a detailed re- 
view in these columns) shows that 
master-work to have appeared on the 
program of the Bethlehem singers in 


1905. In that same year both “My Spirit 
Was in Heaviness” and the “Ode of 
Mourning” had performances. Mr, Wal- 


ter’s careful record shows no previous 
hearing at Bethlehem of “God’s Time Is 
the Best,” a work the more remarkable 
in view of Bach’s age—twenty—at the 





Memorial Church 

date of its composition. The cantata 
(which has the supplementary title of 
“Actus Tragicus’”) belongs to Bach’s 
Weimar period and appears to have been 
written in commemoration of the death 
of some aged man. It is music of a 
searching beauty, from the grave but 
tender “sonatina” (not, of course, in the 
later academic implication of the term) 
to the exultant “All glory, praise and 
majesty.” There is a seeming discrep- 
ancy between the character of the text 
and the music in the bass tutti passage 
“Set thy house in order, for thou shalt 
die and not live,” yet the amazing en- 
ergy of the number is for that reason no 
less remarkable. Contrary to average 
example, the cantata contains no chorale. 

Belonging likewise to the Weimar 
period, “My Spirit Was in Heaviness” 
surpasses the preceding work in the 
penetrating and personal quality of its 
emotion. It may well do so, being in a 
manner autobiographic and mirroring 
Bach’s mental perturbation at a time 
when difficulties with the elders of the 
Liebfrauenkirche in Halle over an organ 
position harassed him sorely. The in- 
troduction compasses a tonal transmuta- 
tion of the essence itself of melancholy. 
The opening of the second part, a duo- 
logue in poignant recitative for soprano 
and bass, representatives of the soul and 
Christ, sounds a pathos beyond the reach 
of words. And then of a sudden the 
countenance of the music alters, as it 
wreathes itself in smiles with the tenor 
aria “Rejoice, O My Soul” and surges on- 
ward to a triumphant “Hallelujah.” 

“Now Shall the Grace” consumes no 
more than five or six minutes, but the 
potency and the vigor of these cosmic 
strains can almost be described as epito- 
mizing the sturdiness of spirit and incom- 
parable vitality of inspiration which are 
Bach. And it is a supreme instance of 
the master’s ability to mold to expressive 
purpose the most rigid of learned forms 
and endow them with all the inevitability 
of nature itself. 


The “Ode of Mourning” 


The “Ode of Mourning,” heard on Fri- 
day night, springs from the Bach in the 
plenitude of his mature powers. This 
particular occasion for mourning was the 
demise in exile of a Polish queen with 
the mouth-filling name of Eberhardina. 
Eberhardina, it appears, disagreed with 
her husband on questions of religion. 
Her liege lord solved his difficulties by di- 
vorcing her. Thereafter she lived in 
Germany and died after the manner of 
many of her kind, “full of good works.” 
She served humanity even in her passing 
by inspiring the creation of this superb 
ode, a “scene of grief and mourning in 
dramatic style, of a solemn and emo- 
tional character.” Here is the sublima- 
tion of lofty grief—a grief become forti- 
tude by the triumphant certainties of an 
immutable faith, a sorrow divine in the 
dignity that sustains it. The pitch of 
suggestiveness attained by the simplest 
means more than surprises—it baffles 
and dumfounds. But there is nothing, 
absolutely nothing, in this cantata (one 
might almost say in all music) more 
miraculous than the eleven bars of con- 
tralto recitative “From lofty towers bells 
are tolled.” Closely scrutinized, the pas- 
sage is of the simplest—a brief declama- 
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tion supported by foreboding chords i: 
sixteenths. Yet the effect is simply in 
describable. By means of a rhythmic 
movement of pizzicato violins, supple- 
mented by oboe and flute there is sup- 
plied a piece of tragic mood denotement 
as well as a bit of graphic but musica! 
realism that no modern—be he Wagner, 
Strauss, Debussy or any other—has sur- 
passed or, indeed, even equaled. De- 
bussy’s bells which sound through leaves 
are pitiable tintinnabulations by compar- 
ison and unsuggestive to boot. Bach’s 
funeral bells achieve more that clever 
literalism. Their plangent intensity be- 
comes surcharged with the mystery itself 
of death. They are terrible and sublime. 

The enchanting chorus, “O child of 
man, thou shalt not die,” a delicious 
twelve-eight movement, resembles closely 
the “O pardon me, my Lord,” in the “St. 
Matthew Passion.” It is impossible to 
enter here into a clese examination of 
the riches imbedded in this score. 


The Choir’s Singing 


I have no intention of embarking on 
a critical dissection of the Choir’s sing- 
ing, either in the cantatas, the “Magnifi- 
cat” or the Mass. Whenever I feel 
moved to expose flaws in the work of this 
organization—and they are sometimes 
very patent—I am stayed by the thought 
of the stupendous idea which it embodies. 





Mrs. 
Right: 


Harden, Contralto. 
Mae Hotz, Soprano 


Left: Grace 


In the face of this occasional lapses of 
pitch, inaccuracies of attack, flaws of 
tone quality or momentary want of pre- 
cision assume the likeness of sun-spots— 
which type of blemishes is admittedly 
transient. There remains the great 
central truth that these townspeople of 
Bethlehem sing the greatest and the most 
exacting choral music ever written as no 
other chorus in this country has shown a 
disposition or a capability to do.- The 
faults just designated occurred more or 
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less frequently at all the sessions last 
week. ‘lhey were, of course, counter- 
alanced by much beautiful singing and 
xecutive virtuosity. But even had they 
en more flagrant they would not have 
ufficed to affect the standing of the 
Bach Choir or the thing it symbolizes in 
the slightest. The singers always do 
heir best work in the Mass, which they 
ove with a parental affection. And it 
vas in the towering, granitic choruses of 
his that they most completely subju- 
vated their audience this time. To hear 
hem Sing the B Minor Mass is to realize 
how thoroughly an art work can weave 
itself into the fabric of the individual 
soul and, through this, become the price- 
less possession of the multitude. 

Dr. Wolle evinced less inclination than 
he has heretofore to retard before every 
cadence or half cadence. On the other 
hand, a great many of his tempi might 
have been reproved on the score of their 
slackness. And to hum a sturdy Lutheran 
chorale is to lay oneself open to the 
charge of triviality. But what I have 
said of the chorus applies, mutatis mu- 
tandis, to the conductor. He has his 
mannerisms, as what conductor has not? 
But where is the choir leader between 
Florida and Oregon who has accom- 
plished what he has accomplished? 

To be sure, the unanimity of orchestra 
and chorus at this year’s festival was by 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Stransky and a Group of New York and Philadelphia Critics. 





Left to Right: Mrs. Stransky; Joseph 


Stransky, Conductor of the New York Philharmonic Society; W. B. Murray; Sigmund Spaeth; W. H. Humiston; J. Odell 
Hauser, of the Philadelphia “Press”; Herbert F. Peyser, of “Musical America’; Howard Shelley, of the Philadelphia 
“Telegraph”; Pitts Sanborn, of the New York “Globe” 








Left to Right: 


Charles T. Tittman, Baritone; Emma Roberts, Contralto; Mildred 


Faas, Soprano, and Nicholas Douty, Tenor 


no means what it should have been, and 
the Philadelphia instrumentalists played 
raggedly and with impure intonation far 
more frequently than in the past five 
ears. Clarinets (Dr. Wolle used the 

ranz and Wolfrum editions of the can- 
tatas) and trumpets distinguished them- 
selves by their ability to maintain a 
marked degree of flatness and sharpness 
(respectively) for considerable stretches 
of time. 


Soloists Admired 


The soloists of the first day were Mil- 
dred Faas, soprano; Emma Roberts, con- 
tralto; Nicholas Douty, tenor, and 
Charles Trowbridge Tittman, bass; of 
the second, Mae Hotz, soprano; Grace 


Harden, contralto, with the men as on 
Friday. Mrs. Harden substituted at the 
eleventh hour for Merle Alcock, the ill- 
ness of whose father prevented her par- 
ticipation. In all, the work of these art- 
ists was extremely contenting. Mrs. 
Faas sang beautifully. Her voice is of 
the silvered kind that suggests Florence 
Hinkle’s. She delivered her cantata airs 
most tastefully, moreover, and displayed 
an understanding of the Bach style in 
her treatment of lengthy phrases. Miss 
Roberts brought to her part her ripe in- 
telligence, her excellent judgment and 
musicianship, if no great degree of tonal 
resonance. Mr. Douty sang as he al- 
ways sings. He is a fixed institution 
at Bethlehem and a Bach festival with- 





TRIBUTE TO GATTI-CASAZZA 





Opera’s Directors Present Parchment 
Inscribed with Their Appreciation 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
lately received through Secretary Frank 
M. Dodd of the Board of Directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate 
Company, which owns the opera house, 
a beautifully illuminated parchment 
bearing the signature of A. D. Juillard, 
president, with the following inscrip- 
tion: 

“The Board of Directors of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera and Real Estate Com- 
pany, on behalf of the stockholders, de- 
sire to express to Mr. Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza their grateful appreciation of 
the interesting season of opera during 


the winter just ended, not withstanding 
circumstances of extraordinary difficulty, 
and to extend their compliments and 
congratulations upon his_ successful 
achievement.” 


In reply to Mr. Juillard Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza said: 


“The compliment which you and your 
fellow directors have seen fit to pay me 
I consider a most distinguished honor, 
which at the same time gives me the 
greatest satisfaction that I could pos- 
sibly desire. I regret that I have no 
words eloquent enough to fully express 
my thanks. I only can assure you and 
all your fellow stockholders of the Met- 
ropolitan that no matter what difficulties 
may arise in the future, I shall never 
fail in my devotion to, and my mast 
ardent enthusiasm for, our great insti- 
tution.” 


out his co-operation: would be unthink- 
able. Except for a certain monotony 
due, in part, to Dr. Wolle’s conception of 
tempi, Mr. Tittman acquitted himself ex- 
tremely well on both days. His voice has 
never sounded better than in the 
“Quoniam tu solus sanctus” of the Mass. 
Cordial praise is due to both Mrs. Hotz 
and Mrs. Harden, both of whom dis- 
charged their difficult tasks with abun- 
dant credit to themselves. 

T.. Edgar Shields carried 
wonted supply of organist laurels and 


off his: 


the faithful trombone choir functioned 
in the tower. After several years one 
becomes accustomed to their portamento. 
I think I should miss it if they suddenly 
reformed. 

May no war or the ills arising there- 
from interfere in any manner with Beth- 
lehem’s noble solemnities. Bach a Ger- 
man! What preposterous nonsense! 
Hear him on this verdant Pennsylvania 
hillside and no composer will ever have 
seemed more American! 

HERBERT F’. PEYSER. 





WOOD NOT TO LEAD 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


First London Report Says So, but 
Later Ones Disagree—Trust- 
ees Silent 


Boston, May 28.—Music circles of 
this city were agog last week over the 
news flashed from London that Sir 
Henry Joseph Wood had accepted an 
offer to become conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. The London 
Daily Telegraph was the source of in- 
formation, and local papers, under a 
London date line, gave due credit to the 


authority, while printing the story on 
front pages with display heads. Fol- 
lowing close in the wake of the morning 
report all the afternoon editions, quoting 
the London Daily News, which evidently 
say Sir Henry himself, said that he has 
not yet decided whether he would accept 
the offer. Sir Henry, the paper added, 
would not reach a decision in the matter 
until next week, which.from Sir Henry 
himself is not greatly at variance with 
the report current here Tuesday that he 
had definitely declined the offer. 

To-day an Associated Press despatch 
from London stated that Sir Henry had 
decided not to accept the offer. He will 
remain in London. 

Local news gatherers naturally are 
not enamored of the stultifying silénce 
maintained by the new trustees of the 
Symphony, who in the face of the London 
reports would not give an inkling as to 
the authenticity of the news. Judge 
Frederick P. Cabot, who is authorized to 
speak for the trustees, could not be 
talked with personally Saturday, but his 
secretary volunteered information that if 
the judge had anything to announce it 
would be given out in a formal statement 
to the press. She plainly intimated, how- 
ever, that nothing was forthcoming. 

One music critic on the city’s leading 
afternoon paper sized the situation as 
follows: 

“To all appearances Sir Henry Wood 
is likely to be the new conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The trus- 
tees of the band are Olympian—or 
rather Higginsonian—in refusal to en- 
lighten a public upon whose interest and 
suvport its future and theirs depend, but 
evidently they have offered the post to 
Sir Henry. He happens to be a candid, 





sincere man, who would not speak to 
newspapers in London of his decision in 
the matter unless he had such decision 
to make. Almost as evident to those at 
all practised in the origin of ‘newspaper 
reports,’ he has discussed his acceptance 
or refusal with his friends; one or more 
of them received the impression that he 
would take the job and repeated it to 
some member of the staff of the Daily 
Telegraph, which journal promptly put 
it into print. Another newspaper, the 
Daily News, seeking Sir Henry himself 
with a direct question, received answer 
that there would be no decision until 
next week. All this is becomingly pro 
forma, but no man of the note of Sir 
Henry Wood, having been proclaimed on 
a morning through the length and 
breadth of Europe and America as con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra and having the post at his command, 
lightly declines it thereafter. Sir Henry 
is one of the eminent conductors of Eu- 
rope; the conductorship of the Boston 
orchestra is accounted the most desirable 
post in kind the world over. With both 
man an job, in such matters, there is a 
prestige to be maintained which will 
hardly eventuate in refusal.” 





N. A. O. Making Drive to Aid the Red 
Cross Fund 


At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the National Association 
of Organists it was decided to set apart 
the month of May and the first two 
weeks in June as a special season for 
the giving of organ recitals and other 
musical services for the direct purpose 
of raising money for the Red Cross. All 
members of the N. A. C. are urgently 
requested to make every possible effort 
to raise a substantial sum. The money 
thus earned is to be sent to the treasurer 
of the N. A. O., Herbert S. Sammond, 
450 East Fifth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





German Singing Clubs of Connecticut 
Become “Liberty” Choruses 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Seven German 
singing societies of Connecticut have re- 
cently joined the Liberty Choruses under 
the Council of Defense. These include 
the Saingerbund of New Haven, Arion 
Society of South Norwalk, Turner Lied- 
ertafel of Stamford, Germania and Ar- 
ion Societies of Bridgeport, Schwabis- 
cher Miannerchor and Hurigari Societies 
of New Haven. Thus far, under the di- 
rection of James S. Stevens of Hart- 
ford, 121 Liberty Choruses have been or- 
ganized in Connecticut. W. E. C. 
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(1) Singing Is Now Part of tne 
Schedule at the Norfolk Naval 
Under Mr. Swineford’s Leadership 


(2) One of the Big Com- 
munity Sings That Are 
Held in the Armory at 
Norfolk Every Sunday 
Afternoon Pa 


(5) Jerome Swineford, the 
Man Who Is Helping to 
Build a Singing Navy 


(6) ‘They Sang Until the Starboard and Port Running Lights 
Big Saturday Night Sings at the Norfolk, Va., Naval Y. M. C. A., ‘‘Jerry’’ Swineford Conducting 


By MAY STANLEY 


HE building vibrated to the shrill, 

high notes of several hundred 
whistlers, and the starboard and port 
“running lights” over the door twinkled 
in unison with: 


“It’s your country, it’s my country, 
With millions of real fighting men.” 


The verse was whistled through once, 
as the men followed baton and voice of 
the song leader. Two naval recruits 
standing on the balcony back of the 
leader held up a huge white banner, on 
which the words of the song were print- 
ed. Then the crowd swung into it with 
a spirit and dash that would have made 
the leader of a professional chorus turn 
pale green from envy. 


“It’s your duty, it’s my duty, 
To speak with the sword, not the pen.” 


“Now, men, that might be all right for 
civilian life,” shouts the song leader, 
“but it isn’t good enough for the navy. 
Try it once more! We have millions of 
real fighting men, haven’t we? Then 
don’t sing like hundreds, or thousands; 
sing like millions.” 

And once more the building shook to 
the voices of the men who make up a 
division of that great force that is serv- 
ing, or training to serve, their country 
on the high seas. 

The building was the Naval Y. M. C. 
A. at Norfolk, Va., given in 1909 by 
John D. Rockefeller for the exclusive use 


of the men of the service. The evening 
was Saturday—the weekly half holiday 
that is passed in Norfolk by more than 
15,000 enlisted men of the fleet of the 
Jamestown Naval Training Base and the 
Marine Barracks. 

The huge main lobby is packed with 
sailors; white caps are everywhere, 
broken at intervals by the khaki hat of 
an occasional army man. The men of 
the fleet, ashore for their brief holiday, 
make up, the greater portion of the 
crowd. Their faces are older than those 
of the men from the training stations, a 
bit more serious, some of them wear a 
frankly puzzled look, 

They surge through the building in an 
unending stream, to the post office, to the 
reading and writing rooms and then 
back to the main lobby, where the Ha- 
waiian Quartet from the Naval Base 
has begun to play, prefacing the eve- 
ning sing, which begins at seven o’clock. 
The quartet number ended, a slim young 
chap runs up the steps, doffs his coat 
and faces the crowd. A cheer goes up 
from those who know what this presages. 
His is a familiar face to the men of the 
training stations in the Norfolk vicinity. 
Everyone in Norfolk knows “Jerry” 
Swineford. Officially he is Mr. Jerome 
Swineford, representative of the Com- 
mission. on Training Camp Activities of 
the Navy Department and official song 
leader of the Fifth Naval District, but 
to us in Norfolk and at the Jamestown 
Naval Training Base—where the great- 
est naval training station in the world 
is being constructed—at the Naval Hos- 
pital, the Marine Barracks and the St. 


Helena Training Station he is “Jerry,” 
the cheer-up man. 

The uninitiated, however, are puzzled 
and a trifle suspicious. 

“What is this singing business, any- 
how?” 

“Jerry” faces the crowd, tells them 
they are there to sing together and sing 
the songs they want. 


“If we start songs you don’t like, 
hold up your hands and say so,” he 
says. Then the accompanist begins 
“Goodby Broadway, Hello France,” and 
the men take it up, a bit gingerly at first. 
But the persuasive baton and the per- 
suasive smile back of it swing them into 
it strongly on the second verse. Then 
comes “Oh, Johnny,” only they sing it: 


“Oh, a a Oh, Johnny, why do you 
g: 
Oh, Johnny, Oh, Johnny, follow the flag,” 


and half a dozen old favorites that in- 
clude “The Long Trail,” “Joan of Arc” 
and “Over There.” A group of comedy 
songs follows, giving chance to everyone 
to put in all the harmony possible. One 
old sea-dog with a weather-beaten face, 
tattooed until he resembles a camou- 
flaged battleship, is roaring “Little But- 
tercup” in a voice that might be heard 
across Hampton Roads. Just at the foot 
of the balcony is a little Japanese in a 
U. S. uniform. He stands very erect and 
never takes his eyes off the song leader. 
Very seriously he sings the famous par- 
ody on “Long Boy,” which extolls the 
virtues of the navy stew: 


(3) Do They Enjoy Singing at the St 
Helena Training Station? Look at This 
Crowd for the Answer? 


(4) The Naval Quartet, Enlisted Men 
of the Norfolk Naval Base Who 
Assist at the Y. M. C. A., 

and Community Sings. 

From Left to Right: 

T. A. Lokey, G. E. 

Martis, E. €E. 

Ebbeson and 

H. Halladay 


(7) F. Raymond Boland, 
Specially Detailed from 
the Norfolk Naval Base 
as Mr. Swineford’s Ac- 
companist 


Over the Door Twinkled in Unison’’—One of the 


“For I can swallow what I can’t chew, 
And I guess that’s all one feller can do.” 


The “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
follows the comedy group. Then the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” is announced as 
the closing number of the sing. Shoul- 
ders straighten and heels come together 
in salute. White duck caps are swept as 
if by magic from several hundred heads. 
The voices rise in thrilling unison and, 
looking down from the balcony on tense, 
earnest faces, from which the merriment 
has been swept away, one is permitted 
for a single, glorious moment to look 
straight into unveiled human souls and 
cateh a glimpse of what the flag stands 
for, perhaps unconsciously, in the hearts 
of these men who have come from every 
part of the land in response to the great 
eall. It is the soul of America, made 
articulate through song. 


It Happens Every Saturday 


Every Saturday evening, when the 
men of the fleet come in, this big sing 
is conducted at the Naval Y. M. C. A., 
and the men are given inspiration and 
the means of entertainment for the long 
days aboard ship. They pack the lobby 
and stand for an hour absorbed in the 
novel experience of singing together. 

It was last October that “Jerry” 
Swineford was sent down from New 
York to take charge of the singing activ- 
ities in the Fifth Naval District. Just 
at first it was uphill going, for naval 
traditions do not reckon civilian aids 


[Continued on page 6] 
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among their recreational features. But 
the navy is practical and takes off its 
hat to résults. That was why it took 
“Jerry” to itself, after the first few sings 
had demonstrated the kind of work he is 
doing. To-day he belongs to the district 
in a special sense, as he is now an en- 
listed man of the navy and assigned 
especially to promote singing among the 
men of the Fifth Naval District. 

Now, the work of a naval song leader 
is entirely different from that of the 
man who is singingewith soldiers. The 
latter has his men for several months; 
he can promote glee clubs and choruses 
and work out a program that presup- 
poses the presence of the men for a def- 
inite length of time. But it’s touch and 
go in the navy. Men are constantly 
changing. Where in earlier days men 
were in the training stations for several 
months, they now move out in as many 
weeks. The speeding up of shipbuilding, 
with the resultant need for addition of- 
ficers and men, and the utilization of all 
available craft in the prosecution of the 
war, has worked strange changes in the 
routine of the naval training stations. 
Consequently, the best the song leader 
can hope for is to have men in his charge 
for seven or eight weeks, during which 
time he must manage to find space on 
the overcrowded drill and study sched- 
ules for the singing features of naval 
training. This is only possible by hearty 
co-operation on the part of commanding 
officers and this Mr. Swineford has had 
since the value of the work has been 
proved. Rear-Admiral Walter McLean, 
commander of the Fifth Naval District; 
Captain John H. Dayton, commandant 
of St. Helena Station and the James- 
town Naval Base, and Commander 
Charles F. Macklin have been enthusi- 
astic in their appreciation of Mr. Swine- 
ford’s work and in giving him the great- 
est possible opportunity for its develop- 
ment. Chaplain E. W. Scott and Chap- 
lain Patrick, in charge of recreational 
work in the training stations, have also 
given unstinted support to the song 
leader’s activities. 

Recently the work at the Norfolk 
Naval Base and at St. Helena’s Train- 
ing Station has gone on the drill sched- 
ule, so that every man in training at 
these stations comes up for singing in- 
struction as a part of routine drill which 
is making him a good sailor. Ports- 
mouth, with its thousands of naval men, 
has also asked recently to be included 
in the weekly program of singing, and 
will be one more of the innumerable 
points which Mr. Swineford touches— 
and brightens—in his week’s activities. 

The song leader is fortunate in having 
as his accompanist a member of the en- 
listed personnel of the Norfolk Naval 
Base, F. Raymond Boland, who, in addi- 
tion to providing fine accompaniments 
for the Navy, sings and also acts as 
accompanist for the Sunday community 
sings at the Armory. 

Members of the staff of the Norfolk 
Naval Recruit, the new publication 
started at the Naval Base this spring 
by the men of the service, have also been 
enthusiastic in supporting the singing 
activities of the District, and an article 
on the work, written by Mr. Swineford, 
will appear in each number of the Re- 
cruit. 

J. G. Holliday, general secretary, and 
W. E. Herr, director of activities at the 
Norfolk Naval Y. M. C. A., have also co- 
operated heartily in promoting tke suc- 
cess of Mr. Swineford’s efforts, as have 
W. H. Cox. executive secretarv of the 
“Y” at the Naval Base, and G. H. Stein- 
ecker, the Y. M. C. A. song leader. 


Norfolk Is Also Singing 


“The best mass singing in the navy,” 
is “Jerry’s” goal for the men who follow 
his baton. There are more than 25,000 
men in the Norfolk Naval Base and St. 
Helena Station whom he is training in 
song, in addition to the Portsmouth sings, 
the weekly sings at the Naval Hospital, 
the Saturday evening sings for the men 
of the fleet and the community sing in 
the Armory, when sailors, civilians and 
visiting soldiers join in a song program 
each Sunday afternoon. 

These community sings were started 
last summer, shortly before Mr. Swine- 
ford reached Norfolk, by Edwin Feller, 
a vocal teacher of the city. and were 
taken over as a part of Mr. Swineford’s 
numerous activities soon after his ar- 
rival. The community gathering was a 


new experience for that city, but it has 
taken to the idea so readily that Mr. 
Swineford’s average Sunday afternoon 





audiences now number about 3000. He 
is indefatigable in pressing into service 
visitors who have something worth while 
to say to the Armory audiences. One 
Sunday afternoon Dr. Henry van Dyke 
was the speaker. On another afternoon 
it was the State Food Commissioner who 
made the ten-minute address. The sings 
begin with a group of religious numbers, 
and then take up the songs of the camps. 
Incidentally, one of the questions that 
have proved disturbing was the advisa- 
bility of singing secular songs on Sun- 
day—for Virginia takes its Sabbath seri- 
ously, and was not accustomed to such 
energetic song leading as Mr. Swineford 
displayed. 

“I don’t mind the secular songs so 
much now,” one lady confided to him one 
day in a burst of confidence, “but I do 
hate to see you dance up there when 
you’re leadin’ them.” 

The committee on the Sunday sings 
includes W. B. Dougherty, chairman; 
Mrs. Walter McLean, wife of Rear- 
Admiral McLean; Miss Eugenia Adams, 
supervisor of music in the public schools; 
Garland Peed and Mr. Swineford. Dur- 
ing the Summer months it is proposed 


to carry on the sings in City Park. The 
casinos at Ocean View and at Virginia 
Beach have also been offered the com- 
mittee for the continuation of the sings 
at these seaside resorts. In addition to 
inaugurating and bringing the Sunday 
community sings to such a fine condition 
Mr. Swineford has succeeded in having 
the Norfolk schools opened for recre- 
ational purposes and has started com- 
munity sings for localities in five school 
buildings, which are carried on by Miss 
Adams, supervisor of music. He has 
also conducted several sings among the 
High School students. 

I asked Mr. Swineford about his 
methods of work among the sailors. 

“The life of the whole movement,” 
said he, “is its spontaneous appeal. The 
men must be made to feel that they are 
singing the songs they want to sing, not 
the songs that some one else feels they 
should sing. I try to make each man 
feel that he is a committee of one to 
bring me suggestions and material at 
any and all times. Some of the best 
parodies that we are using have been 
written by the men of this District. 

“When we are ready for company song 


leaders they must be the popular choi 
of the companies that they will repr: 
sent. It is a mistake to suppose that 

technical knowledge of music fits a ma 
to be the song leader of his compan, 
The song leaders may be the poorest mu 
sicians in the District, but, at the sam 
time, if they have the respect of the me: 
and are leaders that the others wiil fo! 
low, they are the ones for the job. Th 
mere starting of choruses is a mechan 
ical piece of work that can easily bh 
learned.” 

One of the great drawbacks in th 
work at the Naval Base has been the lac! 
of a large Auditorium for holding th: 
sings. This need has now, however, bee: 
met, as the building which was used a: 
an auditorium during the Jamestown Ex 
position had been remodeled into a fin 
theater and was recently opened as -the 
Naval Base Theater. Dramatic produc. 
tions and motion picture shows at the 
Base Theater will have singing sched- 
uled between the acts and as an opening 
number, and the drill schedule of singing 
will also be held here. This plan wil! 
also be followed at the Norfolk Liberty 
Theater, soon to be opened. 





LEAGUE ISLAND 


“JACKIES”’ 


APPLAUD JOHN C. FREUND 





Editor of “Musical America” Makes a Stirring Patriotic Appeal to 
Sailors at One of Their “Sings” Conducted by Albert N. Hoxie 
—Philadelphia Community Chorus Joins in Program 


By H. T. CRAVEN 


HILADELPHIA, May 27—John C. 

Freund, editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA 
fired the patriotic enthusiasm and quick- 
ened the artistic sensibilities of Uncle 
Sam’s jackies in a stirring address de- 
livered at the recreation center, League 
Island last Tuesday night. Mr. Freund 
was an inspiring figure in a program ad- 
mirably representative of the navy men’s 


zest for an interest in music, both as a 
stimulus and diversion when off duty. 

Every night in the week save Tuesday, 
Albert N. Hoxie, one of the leading ex- 
ponents of community singing in America 
and now Song Director representing the 
Commission on Training Camp Activities, 
makes the long trip from his residence in 
Tioga to lead his vigorous choirs of sea 
fighters. He has been engaged in this 
work since last July and now the League 
Island sings are probably not surpassed 
in any navy yard or cantonment in the 
land. Mr. Hoxie’s engaging personality 
is of course a prime factor in this tri- 
umph. He directs the boys, chiefly in 
songs of the day and patriotic numbers 
with manifest enjoyment which the en- 
listed men heartily reciprocate. 

Mr. Freund was the leader’s guest on 
Tuesday evening. He came to the navy 
yard to learn what music is doing for the 
enlisted men, what they are doing for 
music and personally to foster that pulse- 
tingling fusion of song and patriotism 
fast playing so important a part in the 
war—a movement to which he, more- 
over, has given his own generous share 
of fervor. 

It is no easy task to interrupt a good 
hearty “sing” with an address. Mr. 
Freund was confronted with that diffi- 
culty, but over it he triumphed in bril- 
liant fashion. His talk admirably com- 
bined patriotic earnestness with humor 
and a zeal for music. His twelve or thir- 
teen hundred auditors listened with rapt 
attention. With fluent skill he sketched 
the growing dignity and importance of 
music in the nation’s life and the potent 
role which it has ever played through- 
out world history. “The Crusaders,” 
said the speaker, “went singing to the 
conquest of Jerusalem in the twelfth cen- 
tury. And what do you think they sang? 
No less a long-lived song than ‘For He’s 
a Jolly Good Fellow!’ We don’t know 
what the medieval words were but it has 
been absolutely verified that that fa- 
miliar air was heard in the chivalric ex- 
peditions to the Levant. 

“The most primitive peoples have al- 
ways had music. In its beginnings it as 
often little more than a curious humming 
chant, accompanying a swaying of the 
body. Out of much movement developed 
the dance and music naturally progressed 
at the same time. Music of the more ar- 
tistic type is of course a much later man- 
ifestation. For a long time it was al- 
most an exotic in America and dependent 
for its support on the generosity of a few 
rich men. I can recall a performance of 


‘Lucia’ in the Mapleson days in New 
York when the raising of the curtain de- 
pended on how far William H. Vander- 
bilt was willing to sustain financially the 
operatic enterprise. 

“Compare that situation with a million 
and a quarter dollars worth of advance 
sale for the New York Metropolitan 
Opera season, and you will realize how 
music has flourished and how it has be- 
come a popular necessity close to the life 
of thousands.” 

Mr. Freund struck a virile patriotic 
note in closing with allusions to the un- 
precedented part which America is play- 
ing in the war, her absolute divorce from 
selfish purposes “in the endeavor to win 
not merely for the sake of England, of 
France, of Belgium, of Italy, of Serbia, 
or even for the United States, but for all 
humanity.” His words were greeted with 
ringing cheers and fervent applause. 

Mr. Hoxie then resumed the highly in- 
spiriting song festival. Among the num- 
bers offered in the course of the evening 


were “Keep the Home Fires Burning,”’ 
“Joan of Arc,” “It’s a Long Way to Ber. 
lin,” “The Darktown Shooters Ball,” an 
infectious “rag” sung with rattling 
gusto; several more serious features, in- 
cluding a part song, given with admir- 
able effect, “America” and “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

The choir of enlisted men was rein- 
forced by the leader’s well trained com- 
munity chorus, which he drills every 
Tuesday night in the Free Library at 
Sixth Street and Lehigh Avenue and by 
his own instrumentalists, among whom 
several members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra now figure. The community 
chorus visits the League Island recrea- 
tion center about every five weeks, and 
its feminine members dance with the 
navy boys after the concerts as was the 
case on Tuesday. 

And “how those “jackies” did sing! 
What a splendid, full volume of tone 
came from those husky. spirited lads! 
And how they appreciated the stories 
humorous and tragic which Mr. Freund 
told them! 


The director, himself, is indefatigable. 
In addition to his six concerts a week, 
three afternoons are devoted to regi- 
mental sings under his magnetic baton. 

Mr. Freund expressed himself as de- 
lighted with his reception and declared 
that the occasion was as inspiring as any 
in which he had participated in numer- 
ous visits to cantonments and navy yards 
throughout the country. 





GODOWSKY LEAVES 
FOR COAST CLASSES 


Interesting Experiment to Be In- 
augurated in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Portland 


Leopold Godowsky, the eminent 
pianist, who left for the Pacific 
Coast a week ago to take up the 
Master School for Pianists, was called 
back to New York on account of the 
serious condition of Mrs. Godowsky, who 
has been suffering from typhoid fever. 


On Monday Mrs. Godowsky had im- 
proved sufficiently to enable Mr. Godow- 
sky to resume his trip. His wife will 
join him later. 

Mr. Godowsky will arrive in Los An- 
geles on June 5 and begin his classes 
on June 10. This series will last for 
five weeks, following which the pianist 
will conduct a similar series in San 
Francisco. At the conclusion of the San 
Francisco session the pianist will go to 
Portland, Ore., where he will conduct 
another class for four weeks. 

The plan to have Mr. Godowsky come 
to the Pacific Coast to conduct these 
classes originated with L. E. Behymer, 
the noted Los Angeles manager, who be- 
lieves that their success will induce other 
famous pianists, vocal teachers and vio- 
linists to follow and thereby establish 
that section of the country as an educa- 
tional center. Selby C. Oppenheimer, the 

rogressive manager of San Francisco, 
immediately fell in with Mr. Behymer’s 
plan and offered co-operation in estab- 
lishing a similar series in his city. Then 
followed Lawrence Lambert of Port- 
land, Ore. 





Just before he left for Los Angeles Mr. 
Godowsky spoke with enthusiasm to a 
representative of MUSICAL AMERICA re- 
garding the plan. “As I insist upon my 
pupils attending as many musical per- 
formances as possible and as most of the 
students who will avail themselves of the 
opportunity to study in these classes are 
themselves teachers, it is plain to see 
that the classes will exert a strong in- 
fluence of a cultural character,” he said. 





Fremstad Cheers Sick Soldiers at Camp 
in Jersey 

CAMP VAIL, N. J., May 21.—Olive 
Fremstad, the noted soprano, sang with 
great success at Camp Alfred Vail on 
May 20. Mme. Fremstad visited the 
soldiers in their barracks, their kitchens 
and cheered those who were confined to 
the hospital, giving her beautiful bou- 
uet of sweet peas to one of them. In 
the evening she sang in the Y. M. C. A. 
building’ a series of songs in English, 
including “Annie Laurie,” “The Long, 
Long Trail” and “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning.” Her accompanist was Mr. 
Zoller. 





Artists Sing for Red Cross in Brooklyn 

Among the many artists who donated 
their services for the benefit of the Red 
Cross at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
on Thursday evening, May 23, were 
Yvette Guilbert, representing “France,” 
Pasquale Amato, representing “Italy,” 
who sang with rich tone an aria from 
“The Barber of Seville,” and the Bel- 
gian tenor, Robert Regnier, singing the 
“Belgian Hymn,” and our own “Over 
There,” in French. 

In addition to their art the singers 
gave substantially of their money upon 
the appeal by James R. Darwin, Jr., 
chairman Brooklyn Red Cross Com- 
mittee, to the large audience to swell 
Brooklyn’s quota. A. T. S. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


A very worthy German woman, who 
has been in this country for many years 
and who occupies a position of consider- 
able prominence in the musical field, be- 
fore we got into the war was pretty 
frank about expressing her sympathy 
with the Fatherland and also her con- 
fidence in its ultimate victory. Nothing 
could dissuade her from the belief that 
the Germans had been “attacked” and 
were defending themselves from the ag- 
gression of other nations, particularly 
of their arch enemy, England. In other 
words, she took the view presented by 
such German papers as she read, and 
such as was generally taken by her 
friends and associates among the Ger- 
mans here. As time went on, however, 
she somewhat changed her attitude. The 
stories of atrocities committed seemed 
to shake her confidence. Then, when we 
entered the war, she found herself forced 
to be more discreet in any expression of 
opinion. In all of which she followed 
the attitude of many of her fellow coun- 
trymen and countrywomen. 

The other day, with a somewhat 
anxious look in her face, she said: “The 
Germans are good people.” To which I 
replied, “They were once!” 

As I looked at her I noticed a certain 
anxiety in her eyes, and it suddenly 
flashed upon me that the great fear, that 
now this country was organizing, work- 
ing night and day to take its full share 
of the struggle, had come upon her, that 
with all their successes the Teuton na- 
tions might be vanquished, after all. 

Herein she is again typical of the pre- 
vailing sentiment among the Germans 
and pro-Germans here. They are begin- 
ning to feel that perhaps, after all, vic- 
tory will not be with them, that a great 
power is rising which will prove to be 
the determining factcr. This fear, too, 
I have noticed among some of the lead- 
ing German musicians and others who 
when they were forced to shut their 
mouths could not at the same time pre- 


vent their eyes from speaking eloquently 
when some great success of the German 
armies was announced. 
s « 6 

Perhaps you may ask me what I think 
would end the war. The war will not, 
in my judgment, be decided on land, on 
the water, or under the water. It will 
be decided in the air, when our aero- 
planes, especially our battle planes, can 
be manufactured and sent over in suffi- 
cient quantities’ that we can not only 
crush the German armies and their re- 
serves and supplies, but reach and bomb 
Berlin, as the Germans have bombed 
London and Paris. That will settle the 
war. And it will end the war not be- 
cause it is meeting the atrocities perpe- 
trated by the Germans by reprisals, but 
because of the peculiar mental make-up 
of the Germans. They had gotten to the 
point, especially after their victories over 
the French in 1870, where they believed 
that they as supermen had a virtual 
right to own the earth, the peoples there- 
of, the wealth thereof and even the 
women thereof. They had, furthermore, 
gotten to ‘such a point that it was im- 
possible for them to conceive of any 
people acting on lines except on such as 


they act upon. Unfortunately for them, 
their mental processes, and especially 
their psychology, have been wrong from 
the start. This is what has made their 
statesmanship such an utter failure. 

They never dreamed that Belgium 
would resist. Belgium did, and went to 
its martyrdom, but thereby precipitated 
the check at the Marne, which not only 
saved Paris, but maybe civilization. 

They figured out that England would 
never come in, and if she did, what did 
her ridiculous little army amount to? 
England came in and within two years 
put five million men into the field, be- 
sides largely financing the war. 

They figured that Italy would join 
them, or would remain out. Italy joined 
the Allies. 

They figured that Russia would go 
to pieces in a year. She stood out for 
three. 

They figured that France was de- 
cadent and would be such an easy prey 
that they already had millions of medals 
struck off commemorating their entry 
into Paris on a certain date, which was 
but a few days after the war started. 
France put up a resistance so heroic as 
to arouse the admiration of the world. 

They figured that Ireland would rise 
and greatly embarrass the English, in- 
stead of which the Irish sent half a mil- 
lion of her finest into the war for Eng- 
land. 

They figured that Canada would de- 
clare her independence, so would Aus- 
tralia. 
and together with the Australians, to 
come to the defense of the Empire with 
at least half a million men. 

They figured that India would revolt, 
instead of which her princes rallied to 
the support of England with tens of 
thousands of men and millions of treas- 
ures. 

And finally they figured that the 
United States was altogether too com- 
mercial, too “pacifist” to resent even the 
most shameful insults, the most terrible 
injuries, instead of which the United 
States is organizing to join the fight 
to the last man and the last dollar. 

* * ok 

There is, however, a further proof of 
how entirely mistaken the mental atti- 
tude of the German people, as well as 
of their rulers, is. This is afforded by 
the revelations that have come to us 
continually with regard to the atrocities 
which have been perpetrated by the Ger- 
man troops. There is absolute proof, 
much of which is in the possession of our 
Government in Washington, in the shape 
of orders by generals and other officers, 
found on the German prisoners and on 
the dead, to the effect that these atroc- 
ities were not isolated acts of a drunken, 
lust-crazed soldiery, but were deliber- 
ately planned, ordered from headquar- 
ters, from the highest command, and 
that they particularly related to the vir- 
tual extermination of the unhappy civil- 
ian population, wherever that was pos- 
sible. 

Now the thought has occurred to a 
great many people, especially those who 
have from time to time travelled in 
Germany, that it is scarcely possible to 
connect the idea of these atrocities with 
the Germans as we have known them. 
People have said to me, “One of the rea- 
sons that it is difficult for us to believe 
any part of these horrible tales is that it 
is incompatible with our idea of a nation 
so given to music as the Germans, a 
nation that has produced world famous 
composers, so many good musicians and 
music teachers, a nation which excels in 
its music, in its love for music, which 
has spread musical knowledge and cul- 
ture over the world, which has been such 
a tremendous factor in building up the 
music of the United States, and such a 
powerful constructive force in the up- 
building of American musical industries. 
It is inconceivable that such a nation 
could perpetrate these atrocities.” 

At first sight it seems a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. And yet it is easy when 
we get down to the truth. 

The German mind has been for years 
and years and years controlled by a ma- 
terialistic philosophy. This philosophy 
has taught the people that they are 
supermen, that God is with them in what- 
ever they do, that it is not only their 
right, but their duty, to control the 
earth, the peoples thereof, their wealth 
and even their women. Finally, espe- 
cially after the war of ’70, when they 
were victorious over the French, the 
Germans got to the point where they 
cannot understand any mental attitude 
except their own. They cannot, for in- 
stance, understand the French, or the 
English, or the Americans, doing any- 
thing under given circumstances that 
they would not do under the same given 
cireumstances. This is the explanation 
of their policy of Schrecklichkeit, of 
frightfulness. They positively believed 
that the more atrocious their conduct, 
the more vile and horrible the atroc- 


Canada was the first to rally, 





ities they committed, the quicker 
the war would be ended and peace come. 
They really believed that when these 
atrocities were committed, some of them 
unspeakable and impossible to recite, the 
nations on which these atrocities were 
committed would rise up and cry, “Stop 
the war! Stop the war! Never mind 
what the sacrifice!” The Germans be- 
lieved this because that is just what 
they themselves have done when’ the 
English and the French began reprisals 
for the bombing of their towns, though 
they had a long time held off. When the 
bombs were dropped upon Mannheim, 
Cologne and other cities, what happened? 
Why, the Germans rushed into the 
streets and cried, “Stop the war! Stop 
the war!” This is what they believed 
the English and the French and the 
Italians and the Americans: would do. 
But they didn’t. 

When they crucified the first Canadian 
prisoners, while alive, they thought the 
other Canadians would stop fighting. 
But they didn’t. The brothers of the 
martyrs died to the last man in the 
fight, after heroic deeds of valor, in 
which entire German regiments were 
wiped out. 

When they figured that the French 
would cry for mercy, the French instead 
developed a heroic resistance which ab- 
solutely blocked the Germans at Verdun 
and other places. 

When they laughed at the British and 
bombed London, the British lion did not 
put its tail between its legs and slink 
away. It emitted a roar, while millions 
of Englishmen went to the recruiting 
stations and millions of Englishwomen 
went into the munition factories. 

When they took the first American 
prisoners, gouged out their eyes and cut 
their throats, it sent such a thrill 
through this country that before we are 
through we will finish the war! And 
this, my friends, will be the ultimate 
deciding factor, that the Germans have 
backed the wrong cause, the wrong psy- 
chology. They thought frightfulness, 
backed by submarines, by gas attacks, 
poison bombs, ground glass, would win 
for them, with all their preparedness and 
their marvelous organization—it won’t! 

* * 


So Evan Williams, the well-known and 
popular Welsh tenor, is dead, after a 
brief illness! 

I can well remember when he first 
came out, some years ago, and I had 
written something appreciative about 
him that a certain critic, I believe in 
Boston, found fault with me on the 
ground that it was impossible to con- 
ceive that a man who had come out of 
a rolling mill, or a mine, could step with 
success on to the concert stage, to which 
I replied that the wonder was not that 
a man could come out of a rolling mill 
or a mine and jump with success on to 
the concert stage, but that so fine a 
tenor had ever been in a rolling mill or 
a mine. 

We must always remember, said I, 
that people’s first conditions are deter- 
mined by their place of birth, the fam- 
ily into which they are born. These 
conditions they cannot control, except 
you believe in reincarnation and that we 
select our parents. It is later on, when 
we develop and discover our own powers, 
that we begin to determine our career, 
our life for ourselves. 

Williams, you know, had a good deal 
of success with the puptic, though the 
critics never were as kind to him, as 
appreciative of his talent and work as 
he thought he deserved. It may interest 
you to know that, like a good many other 
artists, he was in the habit of consult- 
ing what the older nations would have 
called a soothsayer, what I believe we 
call a spiritualist. Would it surprise 
you to know that this same spiritualist 
has been consulted by such eminent mu- 
sical personages as Caruso, Mme. Far- 
rar and others of equal distinction? I 
hear that one of the points made by the 
person to whom these people have gone 
is to give them what she calls a secret 
name, which they shall adopt, even if 
they do not make it public. Caruso has 
such a secret name for himself. So has 
Mme. Farrar. Williams had one, be- 
sides being advised to change his name 
from “Evan” to “Ewan,” and he has said 
that ever since he did so change his 
name he never got another unfavorable 
notice from the press. 

How strange these things seem, do 
they not? 

* * * 

It seems that I was in error, as were 
other writers for the press, in stating 
that in the inquiry with regard to the 
depot of rifles in this country, which the 
Kaiser was supposed to have prepared 
through his emissaries for an uprising 
here on the part of Germans and Ger- 
man-Americans, the Muck whose name 
came out was the Dr. Karl Muck of the 
Symphony Orchestra. It appears that 
the Muck was Henry Muck, former asso- 
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ciate of Mme. Gadski’s own Hans 
Tauscher. Curious, isn’t it, that when 
we begin to uncover the machinations of 
the German emissaries in this country 
we find dear Tauscher is always in the 
very thick of it? 

According to Muck Tauscher at one 
time had no less than 8000 Springfield 


rifles stored in a warehouse in Houston: 


Street. Tauscher’s connection with the 
shipments of munitions of war to Mex- 
ico, which were used, you remember, 
against our citizens and troops, is un- 
doubted, though I believe his representa- 
tives claim that he had a perfect right 
to sell them at the time, as we were not 
at war with Mexico. It is, however, cer- 
tain that it was German money and Ger- 
man intrigue that stirred up the trouble 
we had with Mexico. 
* * * 

Last week you printed the statement 
that Sir Henry Wood had declined to 
accept the conductorship of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Boston. 

However, a cablegram says that Sir 
Henry Joseph Wood has accepted the 
offer and, furthermore, according to the 
London Daily Telegraph, that “he may 
be relied upon to introduce to his new 
American public many works of the Brit- 
ish composers.” A later despatch tells 
us that Sir Henry will not decide the 
matter till next week. 

Evidently the people who are now 
managing the fortunes of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra have failed to see 
the tremendous opportunity they had of 
making a really American institution of 
that renowned organization. 

There is no doubt, of course, that if 
Sir Henry makes the works of some of 
the British composers known to us, it 
will be a very good thing for those Brit- 
ish composers, and it will also no doubt 
acquaint us with some works of merit. 
But in all truth, hasn’t the time come 
for us to realize that there are Amer- 
ican composers, and plenty of them, 
whose works should be heard before 
those of the British composers? Hasn’t 
the time come, too, when even so dis- 
tinguished an orchestra as that of the 
Boston Symphony can show at least a 
disposition to see whether among our 
one hundred and ten millions there is not 
some American conductor who possibly 
might fit the job? 

It appears to me that the gentlemen 
who have the fate of the Boston Sym- 
phony in their hands are about as un- 
American a lot as it is possible to con- 
ceive. In saying this I desire in no way 
to reflect upon the capacity, eminence or 
talent of Sir Henry Joseph Wood. 

aK * ae 


Mayor Hylan seems to be waking up 
to the growing importance of music in 
the civic life. I am told that he is well 
disposed to the idea of using some of 
the city bands at least, and particularly 
the Police Band, not merely for concerts 
in the parks and elsewhere on Sundays 
and holidays, but at the important mu- 
nicipal functions. : 

The Police Band has become quite a 
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feature in this city. It is made up of 
uniformed men who give their time, 
- without any extra pay whatever, to 
practice and who have developed con- 
siderable efficiency. The Police Band to- 
day is one of the best bands in the city, 
and with greater opportunity for prac- 
tice and some encouragement would 
easily develop into a very valuable mu- 
sical organization. 

It might be suggested to Mayor Hylan 
that it would be a wise political move on 
his part if he evinced something more 
than a passing interest in the city music, 
particularly by giving encouragement 
and endorsement to increasing the appro- 
priation for music for the people. His 
predecessor, former Mayor Mitchel, lost 
many thousand votes when, together 
with his controller, Prendergast, they 
cut the appropriation for municipal mu- 
sic from $70,000 to a beggarly $16,000. 
But Mitchel emphasized his contempt 
for music, which I believe I have before 
told you, when he and his political back- 
ers during the last campaign made a spe- 
cial claim on public opinion on account 
of what he had done for music while 
Mayor. 

Mayor Preston of Baltimore has sev- 
eral times expressed his conviction that 
the reason he was elected the second time 
by a large majority was due to the fact 
that he had persistently favored munic- 
ipal appropriations for music. 


We know where Governor Brumbaugh * 


of Pennsylvania stands on the question, 
and we also know that Robert W. Speer, 
the Mayor of Denver, was held in the 
highest esteem, in fact, owed a great 
deal of his wonderful popularity to his 
consistent advocacy of music for the 
people. He never could do enough for 
™ * * #* 

In a recent interview John Philip 
Sousa said that perhaps the greatest 
compliment ever paid him was when a 
woman came up to him after a perform- 
ance at the Hippodrome, and exclaimed: 

“Oh, Mr. Sousa, you know to me there 
are just three American institutions— 
divorce, Sousa and baseball.” 


MEPHISTO’S MUSINGS | 


To associate Sousa with baseball is 
all right, because that is a national and 
popular institution. But why associate 
Sousa, who has always maintained a 
high standard of morality, with divorce? 

Apropos of Sousa, I am reminded by 
a correspondent that long ago the then 
Secretary of the Navy authorized Sousa 
to get up an authoritative version of our 
national airs. This was published, and 
that is the version that has been accept- 
ed through the country. Hence, if the 
official stamp has been placed on any 
version of the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
it is this version of Sousa’s, which was 
published, I believe, by Harry Coleman, 
the well-known publisher of Philadel- 
phia. This was at the time when Sousa 
was the conductor of the Marine Band 
in Washington and gave that body of 
musicians. a national reputation. 

* * * 


A few days ago when on Fifth Ave- 
nue I saw a dignified, somewhat pompous 
gentleman, whose front suggested 
Shakespeare’s allusion, “In fair round 
belly with good capon lined,” emerge 
from a bank and, forcing his way 
through the crowd that was collected at 
the front door of the institution, call 
upon the splendid porter, in gold cap and 
lace, to summon a policeman. When the 
policeman came up he was told to remove 
the cause which had collected the crowd. 
Then I saw that it was a poor woman, 
in a somewhat bedraggled, faded Salva- 
tion Army costume. Suddenly there 
flashed upon my memory the face of a 
popular prima donna in light opera and 
musical comedy, not so many years ago, 
who was toasted by the jeunesse dorée of 
the White Light district, whose elegant 
suppers and entertainments ran into the 
thousands, whose portrait was in all the 
papers, and who to-day is a wreck. 

As she turned down a side street the 
policeman walked behind her. Do you 
recall the pathetic story that Dickens 
told so wonderfully of the poor wretch 
who found himself on this earth, where 
he was continually told by the guardians 
of peace to “move on”? He was always 
being told to “move on.” 


So with this poor creature. She had 
no place to rest. Move on! No home 
to go to. Move on! No hope. Move on! 


Oh, for the rarity of Christian charity, 
as we all move on, says 
Your 
MEPHISTO. 
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A eet ay T and rapid gain in favor 
with the American public has been 
one of the distinguishing features of the 
career in this country of Ethel Leginska, 
the English pianist. Miss Leginska has 
only, however, repeated her European 
triumphs. A Leschetizky pupil, she made 
a remarkably fine impression in her Lon- 
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don appearances with Sir Henry Wood’s 
orchestra, and in her tours as well. In 
Germany, with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and in recital, she won high- 
est praise, as well as in Paris, Vienna 
and Petrograd. 

She made her American début in New 
York in 1912 and was at once acclaimed 
by the critics. Her other appearances, 
at Toronto, at Cleveland, in Philadelphia, 
and with the Thomas Orchestra at the 
Buffalo May Festival, in which she 
shared honors with Olive Fremstad and 
with Amato, again reaped success for 
her. Something in her playing has a dis- 
tinct appeal to the American audience, 
as her popularity proves, and it is not 
hard to find when her work is studied. 
Miss Leginska’s playing is temperamen- 
tal, her technique is highly developed, 
and the forcefulness of it all never leaves 
an audience cold. 

soeeny enough, her parents were 
not musical nor did any of her ancestors 
show any special musical gifts, indicated 
by more even than a common interest in 
the subject. Yet when only three the 
child Ethel would follow a hurdy-gurdy 
about the town with a tense joy not com- 
prehensible by her townspeople. When 
extremely young she heard Paderewski, 
and he became her “second musical im- 
pulse.” 

A rich friend sent her to Frankfort to 
study, which she did for five years with 
Kwast. She left her teacher abruptly, 
having tired of the routine work, and 
went on her own initiative to Vienna. 
Here she studied with Leschetizky, who, 
in spite of her somewhat unceremonious 
appearance in his studio, received her 
with kindness and interest. From this 
time on her musical development was not 
only steady but rapid, and her success 
a matter of course. 





French Band Helps in Celebration of 
British Empire Day 
A musical celebration in honor of 


British Empire Day was given on May 
26 before an _ audience of 3000 persons, 
at Carnegie Hall. C. Clive Bayley, the 
British Consul General, presided at the 


meeting. The French Republican Band 
furnished the music.After numbers by the 
band, Alice Brady sang the “Star-Spang- 
led Banner,” and E. H. Sothern and 
Julia Marlowe recited several numbers. 
Mme. Frances Alda of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, contributed her voice to 
the celebration, as did Mme. Regina Vic- 
torina of the Italian Opera Company 
and Clifton Crawford. The Scotch Pip- 
ers’ Band gave several tunes. British 
Empire Day is held on the anniversary 
of Queen Victoria’s birthday. 





DISCUSSES AMERICAN MUSIC 


Edmund Falck’s Lecture Charmingly 
Illustrated by May Peterson 


The Brooklyn Master School of Music 
held its final recital of the season on 
Tuesday, May 21. Edmund Falck gave 
a lecture on “American Music,” which 
was illustrated by May Peterson, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 

In explaining why American music 
has not been as largely developed as 
that of other nations, while commend- 
ing the music which has been written 
by American composers, Mr. Falck said 
in part: 

“We are a young people; we have not 








the ancient legends that other nati 
have. Commercialism has prevaile . 
our musical matter has not had ti) 
to digest thoroughly. We send our m 
away to study. They build on what h. , 
been written before, as all musical t 
dency has ever been in that directi: 
About twenty years ago two schools 
music sprang up in America: one to 
up Indian, the other Negro music.” 
Miss Peterson sang with charmi 
effect “The Children of France,” by | 
bussy; “Butterflies,” by Fourdrain; “| 
dian Lullaby,” by Lieurance; “I’ve Be 
Roaming,” by Horne; “The Lass wi 
the Delicate Air,” by Arne; “To a Me 
senger,” by La Forge, and other nu: 
bers. ae. 8. 





Benefit Concert for Art Workers’ Cli 
Given by Mr. and Mrs. Rogers 


Mr. and Mrs. Frances Rogers, w) 
have just returned from their entertai 
ment work in the camps at the fro: 
in France, under Y. M. C. A. auspice 
gave a concert recently for the A: 
Workers’ Club for Women, in New Yor! 
The program was presented at the hom 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Henry Hammon: 
Before the concert Mr. Rogers spoke o 
entertaining the soldiers in the trenche 
Then he sang the songs most liked by th. 
men. 





CONCERT NETS HUGE 


SUM FOR RED CROSS 


Famous Stars Heard at the Metro- 
politan on Last Night 
of Drive 





A benefit program—rightly called by 
Caruso a “Concertissime”—was given on 
May 27 at the Metropolitan Opera House 
as the brilliant musical climax of the Red 
Cross drive. A more illustrious galaxy 
of musical artists has not been assem- 
bled together for a long time, nor have 
the individual artists ever seemed in such 
splendid form as during the patriotic 
rally. 

Sophie Braslau began the program 
with the “Star-Spangled Banner.” Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, with the intenseness al- 
ways shown in his conducting, led the or- 
chestra through Tchaikovsky’s “Marche 
Slave.” Tamaki Miura then gave “Un 
bel di’ vidremo,” from “Butterfly.” 

Although handicapped by having a 
parlor grand instead of a concert grand, 
Harold Bauer’s exquisite delicacy of 
touch was exhibited especially well in the 
Saint-Saéns “Etude en Forme de Valse.” 
He played also the Schubert Impromptu 
in A Flat. Pasquale Amato, who sang 
“Largo al Factotum,” from “The Barber 
of Seville,” has perhaps not been in as 
good voice during the entire season. 
Anna Fitziu sang unusually well, both in 
solo and in her duet with de Segurola. 
With his inimitable manner of portray- 
ing Duleamara, Didur sang the doctor’s 
aria from “Elisir d’Amore.” Caruso, 
singing the “Pagliacci” Arioso, ended the 
first part of the program, as usual receiv- 
ing an ovation from his worshippers, the 
eon who were there in great num- 
ers. 

The second part of the program began 
with an orchestral number, Walter Dam- 
rosch conducting the Largo from the 
“New World Symphony.” Flegier’s “Le 
Cor” was the offering of Leon Rothier. 
Mr. Rothier followed this by giving the 
“Marseillaise,” in which all the audience 
joined. Mme. Alda, at her best, gave “In 
Quelle Trine Morbide,” from “Manon,” 
followed by José Mardones in “Brindo a 
tu Salud,” by Anglada. 

Eddy Brown, leonesque as ever in ap- 
pearance, and with his noble tone, gave 
Handel’s “Larghetto” Cui’s “Orientale,” 
the Paderewski-Kreisler “Minuet” and 
Bazzini’s “La Ronde des Lutins.” Unfor- 
tunately, Claudia Muzio and Riccardo 
Stracciari, who had been announced on 
the program, were unable to appear. Ca- 
ruso and Scotti gave, as they have sung 
before, the duet from Verdi’s “La Forza.” 
The program ended with Mr. Mo- 
ranzoni conducting the Intermezzo from 
“Amico Fritz.” In the other numbers 
Mr. Bamboschek, Mr. Hageman and Mr. 
Moranzoni conducted the orchestral ac- 
companiments., 

About $100,000 was netted from the 
concert. Of this about $50,000 was 
brought in from an auction held during 
the intermission. Mme. Frances Alda, 
who proved herself a fine auctioneer, sold 





an original Harrison Fisher picture. 
phonograph record, cast in gold, o: 
Pershing’s voice, taken behind the line- 
in France, brought a price of $2,700 fron: 
George M. Cohan, with Mr. Gerard as th: 
auctioneer. Once more, and for the las: 
time, the eelebrated Wilson Marsha! 
Kaiser Cup was auctioned by Marsha! 
McCarthy, bringing $23,000 altogether 
At the request of the audience, the cu) 
was smashed on the stage after the sale 
Autographed programs were also auc 
tioned off for $100 apiece, and one pur 
chaser paid $1,000 for his. F. R. G. 





Campanini Returns from Cuba to Pre- 
pare for Next Season 


Cleofonte Campanini, General Direct- 
or of the Chicago Opera Association, re 
turned to New York this week from Cuba 
to complete arrangements for next sea- 
son. It is reported that he is negotiating 
with American and European artists and 
composers, and will have several new an 
nouncements to make concerning addi- 
tions to the répertoire and casts. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Blanche McCord 
presented Lea Cecile Pone and Susan 
Hinton Poole in recital at the Grunewald 
lately. The New Orleans Musical So- 
ciety, George O’Connell, director, gave 
its first recital on May 20 to a large au- 
dience. Beatrice Crane-McWhirter was 
the accompanist. 





Well-known conservatory, established twenty years 
within an hour of New York City, for sale. Bondi 
tions prevent the owner from continuing. Regents 
certificate. Beautiful location in thriving town 
this office. 


PIANO TEACHER WANTED ] 


man, single, draft-exempt, for position in prom- 
inent Eastern Preparatory School. Preference 
even to one who can also play church organ. 

tate salary expected, and send copies of testi- 
monials. Address P.T. c/o Musical America, 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Apply, ‘‘Conservatory,’’ 








THE SIGN OF MERCY 


New RED CROSS Song 


By STANLEY R. AVERY 


Instantly a Favorite 
Of all dealers or the publisher 


‘ PAUL A. SCHMITT 
729 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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You are invited to our Studios to hear 
famous artists including Paderewski, 
Bonnet, and others, reproduced on 


The Welte Mignon Piano and 
The Welte Philharmonic Pipe 
Organ 


M. WELTE & SONS, Inc. 
667 Fifth Ave, New York 
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LARGE STUDIO TO RENT 


for summer months; grand piano; 
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IF resno’s First May Festival Proves Marked Success 
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Above: Festival Chorus, Comprising 1000 Children, Which Participated in Fresno’s May Festival. John Henry Lyons, Conductor (in Foreground). Oval Inset: 


John Henry Lyons, Supervisor of Fresno Public School Music, Director of Fresno Ladies’ Choral and Boy Choir. 


RESNO, CAL., May 4.—The first May 
Music Festival of Fresno has won 
for that event a permanent place on the 
calendar of civic events by its marked 


success, reaching beyond the city itself to 
nearby towns, in a manner not even an- 
ticipated by its organizers. The Fresno 
Music Choral Club, John Henry Lyons, 


director; the Fresno Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Earl Towner; the 
Fresno Male Chorus, Arthur G. Wahl- 
berg, director; and Helen Thorner, so- 
prano, as soloist, were responsible for the 
success of the two-days’ program. 

The first concert featured the singing 
of the cantata, “The Highwayman,” by 
the Choral Club, with the assistance of 


J O. Greenwell, basso. The male chorus 
and Mme, Thorner sang groups of songs 
with marked success. 

At the second concert, the singing of 
“Unfold, Ye Portals,” from Gounod’s 
“Redemption,” by a festival chorus of 
1000 voices with full accompaniment, 
aroused great enthusiasm. The Fresno 
boy choir sang selections from “Robin 


’ 


Inset on Right: 


Fresno Ladies’ Choral Club 


Hood,” songs by MacDowell and others, 
and were repeatedly encored. 

The High School orchestra played num- 
bers by Tchaikovsky, Lincke, and Mo- 
zart, in a manner which reflected much 
credit upon their instructors. Mme. 
Thorner appeared in groups of songs 
which displayed her voice to decided ad- 
vantage. 





YOUNGSTOWN HEARS 
FAMOUS ARTISTS 


Hempel, Zimbalist, Torpadie and 
Clark Among Soloists in 
Unusual Recitals 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO., May 18.—Frieda 
Hempel, soprano, gave a song recital at 
the Grand Opera House which will long 
be remembered. Her beauty of tone and 
technical equipment, coupled with superb 
musicianship, prove her an ideal artist. 
It was a fitting close to a season of splen- 
did concerts given under the direction of 
the Musical Club. Paub Eisler was ac- 


companist. 

The Monday Musical Club presented 
Greta Torpadie, the soprano, in a recital 
at South High Auditorium. Miss Tor- 
padie’s voice is one of lovely quality and 
her program was altogether artistic. She 
responded to numerous encores. Char- 
lotte Welch Dixon acted as accompanist. 

Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, appeared 
before a capacity audience at the Grand 
Opera House, giving a program of rare 
beauty. One of the best selections was 
the Sonata in E Major by Handel. Sam- 
uel Chotzinoff did excellent work as ac- 
companist. 


Charles W. Clark, baritone, appeared 
in a song recital at Grand Opera House 
for the benefit of the fatherless children 
of France. A program of unusual num- 
bers was given. Mr. Clarks’ accompa- 
nist, Gordon Campbell, added much to 
the enjoyment of the evening by his 
artistic help. 

The closing afternoon concert of the 
Monday Club was given in Hotel Ohio 
by Charlotte Welch Dixon, pianist, and 
Elizabeth Miller, soprano. Mrs. J. C. 
Altomond was accompanist. The Choral 
Society, Paul Browne Patterson, direct- 
or, gave their last concert of the season 
at First Christian Church. The pro- 
gram was interesting and showed careful 
preparation. The society was assisted 
by the Paterson Male Quartet. Lillian 
Butcher, accompanist, also played two 
solos, one from her own pen. 

C. W. D. 





President and Ambassadors Hear Caruso 
at Gala Washington Event 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20.—Enrico 
Caruso sang in Washington on May 19 


. for the first time in ten years at a gala 


concert, under the auspices of the Ital- 
ian Ambassador and the Countess di 
Cellere for the benefit of Italian war 
relief. Frances Alda and Giuseppe de 
Luca were also on the program. Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Wilson and the French, 
British and Italian Ambassadors were in 
the audience. 


CAMPANINI’S PLANS 
FOR SEASON IN N. Y. 


Chicago Opera Forces Again to 
Make Four Weeks’ Stay 
at Lexington 


The Chicago Opera Company an- 
nounces that it has again secured the 
Lexington Theater in New York and will 
give a season of grand opera there, be- 
ginning Monday, Jan. 27, 1919, and con- 
tinuing for a period of four weeks. 

Cleofonte Campanini, general direc- 
tor of the Chicago Opera Company, 
returned to New York from Cuba this 
week to complete his plans for the sea- 
son. 

Subscription renewals, as well as ap- 
plications from new subscribers, are be- 
ing received at the office of John Brown, 
Eastern representative of the Chicago 
Opera Company, last year’s subscribers 
having until June 15 to renew, after 
which the books will be open to new 
subscribers. 

Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci, whose ap- 
pearances at the Lexington Theater last 
January and February created a furore, 
will return in severa] new operas; Mary 





Garden will again be with the company 
and will appear in at least one opera 
new to New York, in addition to portray- 
ing several other réles in which she is 
famous. The roster of artists already 
includes Lucien Muratore, Rosa Raisa, 
Anna Fitziu, Louise Berat, Marie Claes- 
sens, Carolina Lazzari, Riccardo Strac- 
ciari, Georges Baklanoff, Giacomo Rim- 
ini, Gustave Huberdeau, Vittorio 
Arimondi and others, all of whom met 
last season with the approval of New 
York’s music-loving public. 

Maestro Campanini is now in negotia- 
tion with other noted artists and com- 
posers here and abroad and will make 
announcements from time to time of im- 
portant additions to his array of artists 
and operatic works, 





Celebrate “Mothers’ Day” with Music at 
California Camps 


SAN D1eGo, CAL., May 13.—Several 
programs were given yesterday to cele- 
brate “Mothers’ Day” at the surrounding 
military camps. Prominent artists and 
choirs from the different churches gave 
concerts for the men. At Camp Kearny 
Mme. Mariska Aldrich, soprano, and 
Mme. Carrie Jacobs Bond, composer, con- 
tributed to the entertainment. At the 
Naval Training Station, Balboa Park, 
the Paulist Choir, under the direction of 
Father Finn, gave a splendid program, 





giving another concert under the 
auspices of the French relief work. 
W, F. R. 
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Convincing Proof of the Pre-Eminence of 


Mme. 


FRANCES ALDA 


In Both Concert and Opera 


IN OPERA 
LA BOHEME 


New York Tribune, November 17, 1917: 

“The Mimi was Mme. Frances Alda, 
who in the third act accomplished per- 
haps the most beautiful singing of her 
Metropolitan career. In delicacy of phras- 
ing, in legato, in smoothness of tone, it 
was worthy of high praise.” 


New York Tribune, November 14, 1917: 


SN a large and brilliant audience, and last 

night’s at Carnegie Hall was no exception 
to the rule. Mme. Alda gave the recital 
for the benefit of Le Bien - Etre du 
Blesse and the Poor and Sick Children of 
the American Soldiers, and the result was 
the sum of $4,300 added to the funds of 
these two charities.”’ 


] 


WW 


. 
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New York Telegraph, November 14, 1917: 

“Besides being a gracious giver of char- 
ity, Mme. Alda is a charming recital art- 
ist. She goes about it with the gracious- 
ness of a hostess planning an entertain- 
ment in her own home. Her background 
was well set, her footlights were becom- 
ing, her songs were well selected. Her 
audience had a delightful evening, and so 
evidently did Mme. Alda, for she sang 
beautifully, was applauded heartily, and 
received the largest collection of flowers 
that has gone over the footlights this sea- 
son.” 


Lancaster (Pa.) New Era, Ncv_ mber 21, 1917: 

“Mme. Alda’s’ versatility and great 
power of musical achievement were clearly 
and convincingly demonstrated in her su- 
perb execution of French, Italian, Swedish, 
Scotch, Finnish, Old English, Old French, 
and modern English selections.” 


New York Evening Sun, Novzmber 17, 1917: 

“Frances Alda had the part of Mimi, 
and her voice also had inspiration. It 
was fresh and clear, and the melodious 
music of the role was delivered with en- 
joyable art.” 


FRANCESCA DA RIMINI 
New York American, Novzmber 25, 1947: 
“Mme. Alda not only sang her difficult 
part admirably—she was in her best form 
vocally—but brought more -vitality and 
movement to her impersonation than last 
year.” 


MANON LESCAUT 


Philadelphia Ledger, Novzmber 28, 1917: 

“Frances Alda was her lovely self in 
the ingratiating and picturesque role of 
Manon. Arch coquetry stood in contrast 
with terror when flight was barred and 
she and her transient glory of the jewels 
were made captive, and in the love scenes 
with Des Grieux, by her sure understand- 
ing of the dramatic values, she was con- 
vincing and affecting. Her voice was at 
its best: of limpid clarity, it rose with 
the utmost ease to the high notes and 
outpoured its trills and appogiatura flex- 
ibly and freely. A duet with Caruso al- 
ways spelled a supreme satisfaction; the 
vocal co-ordination was perfect.” 


Detroit Times, D:cember 5, 1917: 

“Mme. Alda’s career aS an opera singer 
is well known, and she is one of the de- 
pendable artists of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who is ready at all times to 
sing any role, any number of times a 
week, and to substitute for any of her 
fellow artists at a moment’s notice. 

“A thoroughly mature and experienced 
singer, Mme. Alda uses skilfully her big, 
rich voice.’’ 
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New York Sun, December 6, 1917: 

“Mme: Alda appeared in the title role, 
which is one well suited to her powers. 
She charmed again by her grace of action 
in her impersonation, and she sang her 
music with fine understanding, 


PRINCE !IGOR 

New York Ev:ning World, December 1, 1917: 

“An excellent performance was given. 
Mme. Alda, in splendid voice, sang her 
role exquisitely, with fine taste, delicacy 
of nuance, and crystalline tonal beauty. 
She made a very picturesque figure of the 
Russian wife.” 


Washington Star, December 14, 1917: 

“Mme. Alda’s voice is one of the most 
satisfying sopranos heard in Washington 
in recent vears.” 


New York Evening Sun, February 24, 1918: 

“Mme. Frances Alda, having sung in 
all royal réles from medieval Italy~to 
fantastic Arabia, now takes up, #fér an 
added scepter, the night club of New 
York’s Most Finest. She sang the na- 
tional anthem at the recent large festivi- 
ties of the Police Lieutenants, and now 
wears for a reward the golden bacge of 
an honorary lieutenant of the New York 
force.” 


Dayton (Ohio) Journal, March 19, 1918. 


“Madame Alda has made her mark in 
grand opera, as well as in recent halls, 
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MAROUF 

New York American, Dzcember 20, 1917: 

“Mme. Alda, who does not make her ap- 
pearance in the first half of the evening, 
accomplished a great deal in the limita- 
tions of a rdle which thé composer has 
slightly amplified for her sake, at the re- 
quest of Monsieur Monteux, by the intro- 
duction of a brief song in the fourth act. 
Her voice, exquisitely tempered to the 
delicacy of the music, was heard to great 
advantage in that episode, as well as in 
the love scene; and she acted with grace 
and humor.” 


New York World, December 20, 1917: 

“The Princess of Mme. Alda had its 
commendable moments, especially when, 
disguised in boy’s garments, she eloped 
with the masquerading Marouf.”’ 


ers she appears to equal advantage in 
both spheres. She captivated her audi- 
ence last night not only with an appear- 
ance most delightful, a charming person- 
ality, but with a voice of exquisite tex- 
ture. Her tones, particularly those of 
the middle register, had not only the 
purity and clarity of a golden bell, but 
its resonance as well. She possesses the 
gifts of taste and style, too, and showed 
excellent discrimination in her choice of 
program wherein her interpretative pow- 
ers found splendid vehicles.”’ 
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Atlantic City Press, March 25, 1918: 


“Frances Alda, prima donna of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
“Mme. Alda was an entrancing picture York, has attained her pre-eminent posi- 
as the Princess, and last evening. being tion in the opera and concert world by 
persevering study, resolwte courage, pa- 


in excellent voice, sang the music with 
rreas > :ltiva soy 7? SS ia ‘ » ¢ > . ste ‘ 4 
great effectiveness, IK. Ww ww v°0°  """ z}q}y}y;[rvqrsmgng1L11JJ1(ix)\ Of Sting evan the venet unimportant thing 
FAUST © Underwood & Underwood well. She is possessed of not only a re- 
New York Herald, December 29, 1917: Scranton Times, October 23, 1917: mere notes which comprised them, and ee ae style, but aiso 
“Because of the continued indisposition “It was a red-letter occasion in local by that token the singing was charming “The success of Mme. Alda in concert 
ye tng AP napa LMR hag oe. org Bhan a. a vote is a to the ear. is due to the fact that she employs the 
aCe, vs ay J ae Ss Mre soprano, bes ully controlled, con- ; resources of her art as conscientiously 
the difficult part of Francesca in ‘Fran- sistent in color and luscious in quality, Rockford (Ill.) Gazette, October 31, 1917: j in a ballad as she does in a ot pd 
cesca da Rimini,’ appeared last night as with a truly remarkable range.” ; “The prima donna’s personal beauty matic aria.” 
Marguerite in ‘Faust.’ to prevent a change and charm wins at once, and when is 
of opera. “ It ynarked her return to that Chicago Examiner, October 29, 1917: ageed, 0 ee a voice ve onenree quality, Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, April 28, 1918: 
operatic role after an interval of ten years. “In Sunday’s program she again s , yreadth of compass, and all under perfect “ iv: 3 i i " 
; y’s ‘ § again s . : ‘ ‘lose ‘ : ay 
As the score of those operas demand that she ie une on tee few po nig awed control, there could be nothing more to Bs ot agro Dag ‘eo = 
much of the leading soprano, it was a who can, when need be, adapt | Mihi te desire. Seldom is heard a soprano so Alda as soloist, _ , ae hee 
courageous undertaking for Mme. Alda. the requirements of the more restricted rarely Stem: eee lower register has the ‘Her voice is lyric in quality, but she 
concert stage and make this phase of her ye avanaa aa nent as vs ng Sep and also sings colorature, her vocalization 
New York Tribune, December 29, 1917: art as convincing as the other.” register rong teets ‘Samant Ge tee commas being Melba-like in its beauty and rip- 
“Last night her success was immediate. ; tone is sustained unbrokenly, each tone pling mpanouy. Her ee while lyric, has 
She sang the music exceedingly well, and Chicago Herald, October 29, 1917: perfectly poised and rounded.” Se: GIMENO QERIy. 
the love duet really beautifully. Her im- “She has learned much in the matter of . , ; a 
personation, too, was sincere and unaf- assimilating the necessities of song inter- Chicago Examiner, November 10, 1917: Toronto Mail ana Empire, May 14, 1918: 
fected. All in all, it was one of the best pretation, a very different and much more “Mme. Frances Alda was the artist 
things Mme, Alda has yet done.” difficult matter than the warbling of oper- chosen to show forth the acoustic proper- ily in recent 
; atic rdles. _ One of the finer features of ties of the new hall, and she did so in among the leading prima 
New York American, January 15, 1918: Mme, Alda’s exercises at Cohan’s Opera the most gratifying manner. Incidentally, day. The even quality of the tone still 
House was the regard which she expressed she did some of the best singing she has characterizes the voice, but it has gained 
for the emotional qualities of her works. ever given us here in Chicago, and made greatly in richness, It is, however, the 
The lyrics meant more to her than the a great success with the audience.” fine intelligence of the singer and the 
perfection of her art of song that make 
her a wonderfully satisfying soprano.” 


IN CONCERT Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER "ricfenirTetrrem: Marte om: 


New York Evening Journal, December 20, 1917: 
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‘Mme. Alda’s art has progressed stead- 
years, and she now ranks 
donnas of the 
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“Mme. Alda, in excellent voice, gave 
once more a delightful portrayal of the 
title rdle.”’ 


after triumph.” 


Scranton Republican, October 23, 1917: © ° 
“Her brilliance of tone and her miracu- D. F. McSWEEN EY, Associate Manager Toronto Star, May 14, 1918: 


lous clarity in the upper register could “Madame Alda won h way int tl 
ale < + é 4 er jaAV into 1e 


have bee s , stter ji > p > 
not have been shown better in one of her : 511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK peasy ped ym Baw seg ns Bis ystateal 


greatest roles at the Metropolitan.” 
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oll MUSICIANS IN PHILADELPHIA’S LARGEST 














Scene at Franklin Field, University of Pennsylvania, When 311 Musicians Were Conducted by Leopold Stokowski 
(Shown on the Platform). The Event Was Known as the “War Chest Drive.” On the Right, a Near-by View 
of Mr. Stokowski 


HILADELPHIA papers characterized the band of 311 musicians which joined under the direction of Leopold 

Stokowski at Franklin Field, on May 19, as “the greatest band ever assembled” in that city. As related in 
MUSICAL AMERICA last week, the monster band was engaged in stirring enthusiasm in the War Chest campaign 
and the concert was ranked according to the Philadelphia Press as the most remarkable musical event of its kind 
ever staged in the music-loving city. 

The composition of the musicians, proclaimed by a great sign floating high above the stand as the “War Chest 
Band,” consisted of 174 members of the Philadelphia Orchestra Band, thirty-five members of the Hog Island 
Band, twenty-two players from Sousa’s Great Lakes Naval Band, twelve members of the Salvation Army bands 
in Philadelphia and in New York, and finally the sixty-eight men composing the celebrated United States Marine 
Band of Washington. The latter arrived under the command of their conductor, Captain E. L. Santelmann, and 
immediately marched to Franklin Field, where they arrived just in time for the one and only rehearsal, likewise 
conducted by Mr. Stokowski. 

When Mr. Stokowski appeared at the end of the bani stand he was immediately greeted by an outburst of 
applause even before he had mounted the extra high stand erected in front of the main structure. 

Acknowledging the demonstration, Mr. Stokowski turned around, whereupon a sailor, soldier and marine, 
stepping to the edge of the conductor’s stand, unfurled an American flag as a motion by Mr. Stokowski signalized 
the playing of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Tremendous applause greeted the players when they finished and continued until Mr. Stokowski, holding up his 
baton, called for Gounod’s “March et Cortege” from “La Reine de Saba,” which was followed by the “Mignon” 
overture by Thomas. Another moment of patriotic fervor followed this in turn when the monster band intonated 
the inspiring strains of the “Marseillaise” with everybody once more standing at rigid attention. 

A short intermission next was followed by Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slav,” and Elgar’s march “Pomp and 
Circumstance,” and “God Save the King,” and the closing numbers were Verdi’s “Aida Fantasia,” the Italian 
national anthem, “Marcia Reale,” Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes Forever” and Herbert’s “American Fantasy.” 








Gunster Helps Red Cross 


THE SUCCESS OF Drive 


MME. RIT A FORNI A PO 


ists during Red Cross week 
Mezzo-Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company in Opera 


was Frederick Gunster, the 
American tenor, who offered 
and Concert as Told in the Daily Papers 
IN PAGLIACCI 


his services for the campaign 
and succeeded in helping the 
drive to the extent of many 
hundreds of dollars. Open- 
ing the week by singing at a 
big rally at the Montclair 
(N. J.) Theater on Sunday 


New York Tribune. 
‘‘Mme. Fornia has really one of the best voices in the opera company and when she gets the 
opportunity displays it in good dramatic fashion. ies vote night before an audience of 
IN MADAMA BUTTERFLY pa ‘ 
1500, Mr. Gunster also sang 


Philadelphia Public Ledger, } 
“Rita Fornia as Suzuki sang most beautifully with Miss Farrar.’’ at the Vanderbilt home on 
Thursday afternoon and on, 


Boston Post. : P 

‘‘Rita Fornia repeated her excellent interpretation of the part of the — steps ¢ Ase Public Li- 
maid Suzuki,.’’ rary on Frida noon, un- 

IN CONCERT y y ' 
Chicago Examiner, Oct. 8. 

‘‘Her aria, ‘La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc’ of Bemberg, was sung with 
dramatic power and showed Mme, Fornia’s voice to be of wide range 
and smoothness.’’ 

Zanesville Daily Recorder. ° 

‘‘Madame Fornia’s first number was Massenet’s aria Herodiade. Her 
voice is unusually rich, sweet and expressive and the hearty applause 
following her number recalled her for an encore.’’ 

The Monmouth College Oracle, Oct. 16. at the Anderson Galleries in 


‘‘Her voice is rich and firm in tone quality throughout its entire City 
range and the artist’s magnificent power of control afforded wonderful © ' 


Pershing’s Men.” 
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der the auspices of the Stage Woman’s 
War Relief. On all of these occasions Quartet, consisting of Elsa Goepferich, 
Mr. Gunster aroused great enthusiasm Marie Yoder, Ruth Forbes and Marion 


with a new war song called “General Heim, with Edyth Kieran as accompa- 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Liberty Ladies’ 


nist, gave a concert lately for the benefit 


On Monday afternoon he offered his of the Red Cross, assisted by Mary 
services at a concert for the War Blind  Bradin, violinist; Eleanor Hendrickson, 
York pianist; Samuel E. Craig, tenor, and 


Mrs. Gertrude Teal, accompanist. 





expression to all her numbers.’’ 
For Dates, Address: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


























SUMMER CLASS, June 1 to Aug.31 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


(Prominent Pupils: Marie Morrisey, Allen 
Hinckley, Edgar Schofield and others.) 
0) W. 67th St., New York. Phone Col, 8462 
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New York American, May, 20, 1918: 


JEWISH TENOR 
TRIUMPHS IN 
CONCERT 


Cantor Rosenblatt Reveals Voice of Ex- 
ceptional Beauty, Evoking Thunderous 
Applause in Music Far from His Ac- 


- 





customed Field 





By Max Smith 


Cantor Josef Rosenblatt’s 
Carnegie Hall, the concert tendéred at night 
in the same auditorium by Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Eva and Adamo Didur and Sascha 
Jacobsen in behalf of Russia, and the joint 
recital of Mischa Elman, Nina Morgana 


and Morgan Kingston, given in the evening 


matinee in 


under the auspices of the Brownsville 
Labor Lyceum in the Hippodrome, injected 
a little life once more yesterday in the 
drooping spirits of the musical season. 
The famous Jewish tenor’s first public 
appearance since he refused a _ tempting 
offer from Cleofonte Campanini, director- 
in-chief of the Chicago Opera Company, at- 
tracted a great many enthusiasts from 
Nor did the 
golden-voiced singer of synagogal chants 
fail to evoke thunderous approval in music 
that wandered far afield from the paths he 
His selection in- 


various parts of the city. 


was accustomed to tread. 
from Meyerbeer’s 
“Pecheurs des 


operatic arias 
“L’Africaine,”  Bizet’s 
Perles,” Halevey’s “La Juive” and Verdi’s 
Massenet’s “Elegie,” 


cluded 


“Rigoletto,” besides 
Gretchanow’s “Lullaby,” a Jewish folk song 
entitled “Auf dem Pripichuk,” and Chalitt’s 
familiar “Ejili, Ejili.” 

It must be confessed, however, that 
Rosenblatt was heard to best advantage in 
the exotically Oriental exuberances of his 
own “Elokay Neshomo” (“My Lord, the 
Soul You Gave Me”), and “Omar Rabbi 
Eleasor” (“Sad Rabbi Eleasor”). In the 
plaintively melancholy cadence of this 
music, which asks for the lachrymose porta- 
mentos, the sobs, the strong dynamic con- 
trasts, the fine-spun semi-falsetto colora- 
ture that are characteristic of his technique, 
he was quite in his element and sang with 
convincing freedom and fervor. 

His strict adherence to pitch in long and 
complicated passages, unaccompanied on 
the piano were surprising. Extraordinary, 
too, was his dexterity in. florid melody, 
which he sang in the most delicate and 
tenuous head tones. On one occasion in the 
“Omar Rabbi Eleasor,” for example, he 
trilled like a soprano, and with startling 


precision and ease on high C and D natural. 
For a moment he even touched the lofty F 
natural above. 


As an encore at the close of the recital 


Cantor Rosenblatt sang the “La donna e 


mobile” Aria from “Rigoletto.” 





New York Tribune, May 20, 1918 


CANTOR ROSENBLATTT SINGS 
WITH BRILLIANCE IN 
CARNEGIE HALL 


If Josef Rosenblatt, the Hebrew cantor, 
who gave his first New York song recital 
yesterday afternoon at Carnegie Hall, had 
studied for opera he would unquestionably 
have been one of the great tenors of the 
world, provided that he had also acquired 


the virtue of taste. His vocal equipment is 
extraordinary. His is a voice. of tre- 
mendous power and brilliancy, and one pro- 
duced with unusual ease, the voice of a 
great dramatic singer. Yet his command 
of falsetto reaches a perfection such as is 
possessed by no living singer, even of the 
French school. When he _ undertakes 
falsettos, as he did yesterday in the two 
compositions of his own, “Elokay 
Neshomo” and “Omar Rabbi Elosor,” writ- 
ten in the traditional style, he turns hand- 
springs of coloratura that Amelita Galli- 
Curci or Maria Barrientos might well envy! 
His trill brought one back to Melba! Per- 
haps this was the way the great castrati 
of the Italian churches used to sing. 

He was best in these two songs, in the 
“Eili, Eili,” and, strange to say, in “Qesta e 
Quella,” which, aside from an added final 


note which Verdi never wrote, he gave in a 


manner worthy of the best traditions. He 
was less successful in “O Paradiso” and the 
airs from “Les Pecheurs des Perles” and 
“La Juive.” His love for violent dynamic 
contrasts and for wailing brought him at 
times down to a level which his great 
natural equipment ought never to have al- 
lowed him to reach. If Mr. Rosenblatt 
cures himself of these vicious vocal habits 
he ought to be a great singer, as well as a 
great voice. 





New York Herald, May 20, 1918 


Josef Rosenblatt 
Attracts Throng 
to Song Recital 


Cantor Sings in Carnegie Hall—Jewish 
Numbers on His Program 





In Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon 


. some two thousand persons took advantage 


of the opportunity to hear the Rev. Josef 
Rosenblatt, cantor of the First Hungarian 
Congregation Ohab Zedek, whom the Chi- 


*‘Rosenblatt turns handsprings of colora. 
tura that GALLI-CURCI or BARRIENTOS 


might well envy.’’—N. y. TRIBUNE. 


*‘To hear him sing Jewish folk songs is like 
hearing McCORMACK sing ‘Macushla’.’’ 


—MORNING TELEGK 





*‘In his operatic airs there was more than 
a suggestion of CARUSO. ’’_—w. y. TIMEs. 





2 


cago Opera Company recently tempted with 
an offer of $1,000 a performance to sing in 
opera. Many of them were of his own 
people and they seemed to take particular 
interest in three Jewish numbers which his 
program contained, ome of them a compo- 
sition by himself. 

That Mr. Rosenblatt has an unusual 
tenor voice is not to be denied. It is full, 
rich, resonant, ample of power and range, 
one of natural beauty. His manner of using 
it, however, is not that to which those who 
go much to concerts or the opera are ac- 
customed, nor is his use of the falsetto 
voice for pianissimo effects common on the 
concert platform. 

Although there was variety in this pro- 
gram, there was not sufficient variety in his 
style to prevent a degree of monotony from 
being felt. A wider range of musical ex- 
perience, however, doubtless would have 
made a vast difference in him as a concert 
singer, for a Jewish folk song gave indica- 
tions of undeveloped qualities for a lieder 
singer, and the “O Paradiso” from “L’A fri- 
caine” and Verdi’s “Questa o Quella” re- 
vealed dramatic spirit. This last elicited so 
much applause that Mr. Rosenblatt re- 
peated it. 





New York Evening Mail, May 20, 1918 
By Sigmund Spaeth 


Josef Rosenblatt is a Jewish tenor-cantor 
who has already astonished New York with 


‘‘His voice created surprise and enthusiam.’ 


—EVENING M.- 
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his singing, not only in the synag: 
in a special concert with chorus 

chestra which took place some tim: 
the Hippodrome. Yesterday afte: 
Carnegie Hall Cantor Rosenblatt ¢ 
first real song recital, and again | 


created surprise and enthusiasm. 
Strictly speaking, Mr. Rosenblatt : 
tenor, but with the ability to intr 
robust quality when it is needed. 
namic resources are limited, for h 


by preference to vary between.a ful!-liing 


fortissimo and a unique falsett: 
strange, soft beauty, with which, h 
he can compass an extraordinary) 
trilling on high C and D, and even 
ing to the F in alt. 


This high voice is also exceedins 
ible, and achieves the most florid | 
with remarkable ease, aided, it wou! 
by a sense of absolute pitch, for 1 
the intonation faulty. Such singing 
tremely effective in the ritual mus 
is Mr. Rosenblatt’s specialty, and t 
he himself has contributed some 
compositions. 

In the fields of opera and art-son: 


‘ pretation, which he also essayed ye 
it is more difficult to take him se: 


Vocally he is as a rule equal to t! 
but traditions of style evidently me: 
to him. With his individual equ 
however, Cantor Rosenblatt may 
upon pleasing his audience in pra 
every type of music. 
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‘Such a display of florid execution has not 


been heard here since EDMOND CLEMENT. ’’ 


ALL RECITAL 


UUs 


EVENING GLOBE. 








‘‘His trill brought one back to MELBA.’’ 


—TRIBUNE. 





‘‘His strict adherence to pitch in long, un- 


accompanied passages was surprising.”’ 


—N. Y. AMERICAN. 
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w York Globe and Commercial Adver- 
tiser, May 20, 1918 


DME EXTRAORDINARY SINGING 
BY CANTOR ROSENBLATT 
Cantor Josef Rosenblatt, who sings tenor, 


ve a recital at Carnegie Hall yesterday 


ternoon in the presence of a very large 
amecicnce. He was heard in opera airs from 
naa Africaine,” “The Pearl Fishers,” “La 


we” and “Rigoletto,” in two Hebrew 
mpositions in the liturgical style by him- 
in Massenet’s “Elegie,” a lullaby by 
etchaninoff, a Jewish folk song, “Auf 


Pripichuk,” and the “Eili, Eili,” of 


Cantor Rosenblatt discloses a strong and 
lliant voice of wide range, tending to 
hiteness and hardness of tone when used 
its full strength, but diminishing easily 
half, and even quarter, eighth, and six- 


voice! It is a remarkably flexible 
ite and has been trained to astonishing 
clity in the coloratura which abounds in 
¢ liturgical music of the Jews. Such a 


‘play of florid execution as he gave in 
Hebrew pieces had not been heard 

€ since Edmond Clément sang at the 

1 New Theater in “Fra Diavolo,” unless 

°N Cantor Sirota. 

‘he singing of Cantor Rosenblatt evoked 


cnthusiasm. Often the audience could 
t for the final nc te of a song before 


ing its applause. His delivery has 





some marked peculiarities that need not be 


dwelt upon here. 
Pitts SANBORN. 





New York Times, May 20, 1918 
CANTOR’S FIRST CONCERT 


Josef Rosenblatt Pleases Great Audience 
at Carnegie Hall 


Josef Rosenblatt, cantor of the Hungarian 
Congregation Ohab Zedek, and the pos- 
sessor of a phenomenal tenor voice, faced a 
great audience in Carnegie Hall yesterday 
afternoon at the first of a series of concerts 
that he is to give over the country at large. 
He recently refused an offer to sing with 
the Chicago Opera Company, but he has 
been heard in New York as a singer of 
Jewish folk songs and traditional airs of 
the Jewish faith. These were among his 
best in yesterday’s program, ending with 
the famous “Eili, Eili,” which drew an 
ovation from the crowded hall and stage. 

Cantor Rosenblatt, who still looks a 
young man under his black cap and dark 
beard, pleased the audience with an old 
ballad, “Auf dem Pripichuk,” and two ar- 
rangements of his own. He sang in Eng- 
lish the Russian Gretchaninow’s “Lullaby,” 
dropping his voice to a pianissimo of rare 
carrying power. In his less familiar oper- 
atic airs there was more than a suggestion 
of Caruso in the “Questa o Quella” from 


MMERICA, 1 West 34th Street, New York 





Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” and the “Donna e Mo- 
bile’ from that work, which he gave as a 
final Accompanied by 
Benoist, he also sang in French the “Elegy” 
of Massenet, and in Russian an air from 
“La Juive.” 


encore, 





New York Evening Post, May 20, 1918 


CANTOR ROSENBLATT’S COLORA- 
TURE TENOR 


Time was when opera singers of all alti- 
tudes, so to speak—from basses and tenors 
up to altos and sopranos—indulged in vocal 
acrobatics; that is, in the rapid runs and 
twirls and trills and tripping staccato scales 
or arpeggios collectively referred to as 


colorature singing. In course of time this 
sort of thing was relegated to the singers 
of the feminine persuasion; gradually, 
indeed, the contraltos (who still held their 
own in-Rossini’s “Semiramide,” for ex- 
ample) were neglected, and the sopranos 
had the fie’d almost to themselves. 

But now, lo and behold! comes along a 
tenor who warbles like a canary bird. He 
isn’t even an operatic tenor. From the 
synagogue he comes, straight to the concert 
stage. Josef Rosenblatt is his name, cantor 
his profession, and his New York debut 
was made yesterday afternoon in Carnegie 
Hall before a large and frantically enthusi- 
astic audience. Report had it that Cleo- 
fonte Campanini had offered him an operatic 
engagement at $1,000 a night. Had he ac- 
cepted this, he would have been obliged to 
shave off a long black beard, which made 
him look like Alfred Hertz. Hertz is one 
of the greatest of living conductors; San 
Francisco is simply unthinkable without 
him; but if he appeared on the stage as 
Romeo or Cavaradossi, there would be 
another earthquake. 

While Cantor Rosenblatt refused an op- 
eratic engagement, he is not averse to sing- 
ing operatic airs. On his program there 
were airs from Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine,” 
Bizet’s “Pecheurs de Perles,” and Halevy’s 
“La Juive.” In this dramatic music the 
cantor displayed a voice of rare beauty and 
penetrating power; a voice somewhat lack- 
ing in mellowness (it has a sharp edge now 
and then), but rising at time to almost 
Carusoan opulence, and nearly always true 
to pitch. 

What the audience enjoyed particularly 
was the cantor’s singing of two numbers 
to which his own name was affixed; airs 
as Hebrew, as Oriental, as their names: 
“Elokay Neshomo” and “Omar Rabbi 
Elosor.” In these, Andre Benoist, who sup- 
plied excellent piano accompaniments for 
the rest of the program, was silent much of 
the time, while Mr. Rosenblatt sang alone, 
somewhat like a Mohammedan muezzin on 
a minaret; sang colorature of unmistakable 
Semitic origin; sang it with a falsetto voice 
that rose to Eiffel Tower altitude. By this 
the audience was so entranced that it broke 
in with applause several bars before he had 
finished. 


Andre © 


New York Morning Telegraph, May 20, 
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ROSENBLATT SINGS 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 


Yiddish Cantor Makes His Debut as 
Recital Singer Before Large 
Audience 








JEWISH SONGS THRILL HEARERS 


Folk and Religious Songs Mark High 
Spots on Program Which Includes 
Opera Arias 


When Josef Rosenblatt, the cantor, step- 
ped from the synagogue to the concert 
stage at Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon, 
the Jews found a singer who promises to be 
their John McCormack or Enrico Caruso. 
With his black coat, his kitschma, his full 
black beard, his spectacles and his naive 
walk, he made a picturesque appearance 
when he came before an audience so large 
that part of it was obliged to take seats 
upon the platform. The fact that he is sup- 
posed to have refused an offer from an 
opera company to sing at several thousand 
dollars a performance, started all sorts of 
speculations as to his operatic possibilities. 

Rosenblatt has a voice of marvelous range 
and of thrilling quality. It is also a voice 
deeply marked with its religious training. 
But it is a wonderful one of its kind and 
so beautiful that it glorifies both its racial 
attribute and its method. 

In the operatic arias, one from “L’Afri- 
caine” and the other from “Les Pecheurs 
des Perles,” which opened the program, 
Rosenblatt’s voice diplayed many beauties. 
He had none of the dramatic tricks that 
are second nature to the average singer. 
And of style there was none. But when he 
came to the Jewish songs he showed a style 
and tricks of his own. And one of his 
tricks, which he uses effectively and beauti- 
fully, was a double voice. When he went 
beyond the tenor’s range and soared into 
soprano territory, the audience was lost in 
wonder as to how far he had traveled above 


high C, which is the measuring point on the 
vocal thermometer. 

To hear him sing Hebrew religious songs 
or Jewish folk songs like “Auf dem Pripi- 
chuk” or Schalitt’s “FEili, Ejili,” is like hear- 
ing McCormack sing “Macushla” or “Molly 
Brannigan.” You know that there is prob- 
ably no one who could do it so well or re- 
main so true to the heart and spirit of the 
music. It was after songs like these that 
the audience applauded and cheered him. 
Verdi’s “Questa o Quella” he sang in a way 
that could scarcely have been excelled by 
any living tenor. Gretchaninow’s “Lullaby” 
that when he softens his voice he has a 
tendency to muffle it. 

He makes both Hebrew and Yiddish noble 
sounding. In French and Italian his enunci- 
ation is almost non-existent. The faults in 
his method of voice production are prob- 
ably many, but with a great gift of singing, 
he is one of the most interesting artists .on 
the recital platform. 


ANADA SEASON 1918-19—NOW BOOKING 
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Carlo Liten Tells of Wedding 
Melodrama with Music 


“The Henry Irving of Belgium’? Speaks of His Unique Recita- 
tions — Belgian Tragedian Sees Opportunity of Reviving 
Old Compositions for His Programs — Actor is Himself a 

















HEN Carlo Liten, the tragedian of 

little but so significant Belgium, 
came to this country after his triumphal 
success in England where he had won 
for himself the cognomen of “the Sir 
Henry Irving of Belgium,” he himself, 
‘as a French recitalist, may not have ex- 
pected to become so prominent a figure 
in America’s musical field in such a short 
time. Liten, however, has not only al- 
ready gained deserved recognition, but 
has also succeeded in bringing about 
something of an innovation here by mak- 
ing his unique and forceful recitations 
fit into distinctly musical programs. So 
in the order of events, this world’s war 
—in which little Belgium played such an 
epoch-making rodle, seems also to have 
brought into especial prominence an 
artist like Carlo Liten. With his crea- 


tion of such a contemporaneously sig- 
nificant poem like Cammaerts’ “Le 


Drapeau Belge” tellingly augmented by ~ 


Sir Edgar Elgar’s so effective music, 
with his compelling portrayal of that 
other Elgar work, “Le Carillon,” and 
Emile Verhaeren’s gripping drama, “Le 
Cloitre,” this splendid elocutionist has 
of a truth established an artistic genre 
quite unprecedented. 

When one meets this consummate 
artist, who in public carries even those 
of his hearers not versed in French off 
their feet by his wealth of expression 
and emotion, as much as by his over- 
whelming temperatment; by his resonant, 
vibrating voice upon which he seems to 
play as upon a violin, by his exquisite 
enunciation, his coloring and masterful 
delivery of the French, one is mildly 
surprised to find him quite a different 
type in private life. He greets you with 
the gentlest voice and the mildest of 
affable manners. Intelligence and what 
the French untranslatably designate as 
ae are the keynotes of his personal- 
ity. 

Would he discuss his work? Of course 
he’d talk on a subject that is to him 
the very breath of life. 

“Yes, I’ve emanated from the stage,” 
he declared in response to a question. 
“I served my apprenticeship on the 
boards that represent the world that is, 
and was happy. Then came the all- 
destroying war with its catastrophe for 
Belgium. I went to England and there 
quickly found not only a haven of ref- 
uge, but also an inspiration for a new 
venture in impersonative art that has 


met with a success far exceeding my 
wildest expectations. Combining recita- 
tions with musical numbers has, of 
course, been tried before. The days of 
the melodrama are not so far back as 
to be entirely forgotten, though the genre 
has to-day become fairly obsolete. But, 
as you know, I do not by any means con- 
fine myself to melodrama. 





© Aime Dupont 

Carlo Liten, Noted Belgian Tragedian, 

Who Is Introducing His Unique Art 
Into American Musical Circles 


“Although here I also believe that with 
somewhat more careful study of the sub- 
ject, resuscitation of many a valuable 
work, to-day unfortunately neglected, 
might be brought about to the benefit of 
art. Just consider the _ possibilities! 
Think of such exquisite works as Schu- 
mann’s ‘Manfred,’ Berlioz’ ‘Lelio’ from 
the Suite Fantastique, hardly ever heard 
to-day, that might again delight every 
art-loving public. But it is not to the 
melodrama pure and simple that I would 
confine myself. Ever since my theatrical 
days I have trained myself as a recital- 


ist, which, it should be remembered, calls 
for qualifications quite distinct from 
those of an actor. 


Not a Detraction 


“Now it has often been contended that 
recitations included in a musical pro- 
gram are apt to act as a foreign element 
and detract from the created atmosphere. 
While generally speaking such an argu- 
ment is justifiable, it becomes refutable 
the moment the recitalist, besides being 
a gifted elocutionist, is also a musician 
who knows how to adapt his recitation 
to the musical elements of the picture 
of which he himself is a component part. 
Please understand me well. I mean to 
say by this that he adapts himself not 
only to the musical atmosphere of the 
program, but even keys his recitation 
approximately to the pitch of the num- 
ber or movement with which his recita- 
tion is connected. 

“For years I studied music and became 
fairly proficient on the piano. Through 
continued, conscientious study I succeed- 
ed in training myself to tuning my recita- 
tions to the key of the preceding or suc- 
ceeding movement on which my recita- 
tion is supposed to have a bearing. But 
it is also essential that a recitalist, be- 
sides having an intense musical sense, 
possess a pronounced sense of rhythm if 
he would devote himself to musical pro- 
grams. For just as rhythm is the soul 
of music, so it is the soul of a poem, 
and both should fit into each other like 
the cogs of a wheel to be effective.” 

It would really seem that the advent 
of Carlo Liten had brought with it a 
rather significant extension or elabora- 
tion of our standard repertoires—cer- 
tainly none too copious these days. We 
understand that Walter Damrosch is 
also considering Carlo Liten, who is un- 
der the exclusive management of Daniel 
Mayer, as an additional attraction in his 
coming season’s concerts. O. P. J 





Arkansas Indorses Standardization 


LitTLE Rock, ARK., May 21.—At the 
annual convention of the Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, held recently, a 
resolution was adopted indorsing the 
movement on the part of the State Music 
Teachers’ Association to standardize the 
qualifications of Arkansas music teach- 
ers. It also approves of the licensing and 
certification of music teachers in accord- 
ance with the standard established by 
the National Association of Music Teach- 
ers. A number of the most prominent of 
Arkansas music instructors have already 
taken the initial steps to be examined for 
certificates. 





Detroit Chamber Music Society Broad- 
ens Scope of Activities 


DETROIT, MICH., May 23.—At the last 
meeting of the Chamber Music Society, 
the directors voted to broaden the scope 
of their present activities, in bringing 
good music to the young people. The 
society will continue its weekly concerts 
in the elementary, high and parochial 
schools, adding the private schools to the 
list and, twice a month, will present 
worthy programs in the various high 
schools, to which the neighboring com- 


munities will be invited gratis. Thes 
concerts will all be given by members of 
the Chamber Music Society, profession 
ally engaged. The customary twelve re 
citals by members will be given on Mon 
day afternoons at the Ponchartrain 
There will. be five, instead of three Mon 
day evening concerts at the hotel, with 
the usual repetitions at the Central Hig} 
School on the following Tuesdays. In 
addition to these the society will pre- 
sent the same groups-—Société des In. 
struments Anciens, Trio de Lutéce, Bar- 
rere Ensemble, Flonzaley Quartet, 
Bauer-Thibaud-Dambois Trio—to the 
general public on the previous Sunday 
afternoon at the Art Museum. 
M. McD, 








THE 


Philharmonic 


Society of New York 


” enty-Seventh Sea, 
0 


ae Founded 1842 “976 


Josef Stransky, Conductor 


Subscription Series 


12 Thursday Evenings 4 Saturday Evenings 
16 Friday Afternoons 12 Sunday Afternoons 


at Carnegie Hall, New York 


5 Sunday Aftern ons 


at the Brooklyn Academy of Mus‘c 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TOURS 


New England New York State 
Middle West 


“The history of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra is the history of music in 
America.”’ . 
——James Gibbons Huneker. 


Subscription books now open 


Prospectus on application 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
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LAZARO MADE GREAT SUCCESS IN OPENING FESTIVAL CONCERT TONIGHT 
TAKING PLACE GF STRACCIARI AT ELEVENTH HOUR ROCALLED MANY TIMES 


NUMBER GREAT ARTIST WITH GLORIOUS VOICE MANY THANKS FOR YOUR 


COOPERATION IN PROVIDING US WITH SO FINE AN ARTIST 
A A STANLEY AND CHARLES A SINK, 


ENCORES AFTER EACH NUMBER FIVE THOUSAND GAVE HIM OVATION AFTER FINAL 
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: 7,000 SING IN SEATTLE’S PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC FESTIVAL. 
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Margaret Davis, Lowell School Arena Seattle, Wash- Richard Kroepil, University Heights 


CV EATTLE, Wash., May 17.—The Seat- 

tle Public School Festival of 1918 
was held at the Arena, May 10 and 11, 
and attended by capacity audiences at 
each performance. The Festival was 
divided into three parts, both as to the 
number of performances, and the class 
of work undertaken, community sing- 
ing having taken its place among the 
other numbers. 

Forty-eight hundred children took part 
in the different programs, there being 
but two repetitions of the same groups 
of participants; in the case of orchestras 
accompanying choruses and appearing 
as orchestra units. <A notable thing 


about the festival was that but one re- 
hearsal each of any number was held 
for ensemble work, with the exception 
of the Festival Orchestra composed of 
children from twenty-two schools, the 
average age being eight years, which 
orchestra had three rehearsals and ap- 
peared on two programs. 

The accompanying orchestras from 
the various high schools for two of the 
programs read new scores for the first 
time at their single rehearsals. The 
choruses, whose numbers fall within 
their regular school work, sang with but 
one rehearsal each, and were composed 





Ruth Huckins from 


Walla Walla School; 
George Sample, Miner 
School 


SCENES AT, AND SOME PARTICIPANTS IN, SEATTLE’S PUBLIC 
SCHOOL MUSIC FESTIVAL 


of picked groups from eighty-seven grade 
schools, and six high schools. 

The Friday evening program, the first, 
opened with a group of five numbers 
played by the “baby” orchestra, a fin- 
ished performance in every sense. The 
children played with spirit and a fine 
musical appreciation. The same num- 
bers were repeated on Saturday after- 
noon’s program, Francis Armstrong 
conducting. 

The High School Girls’ Glee Club of 
350 voices, gave Paul Bliss’ cantata, 
“Three Springs” with the Queen Anne 
High School orchestra accompanying. 
The number was decidedly pleasing and 
well sung. Ernest. Worth conducted. 

The Seventh and Eighth Grade Cho- 
rus of some 1200 voices sang a group 
of songs with pleasing effect, and fine 
attack and phrasing, Letha McClure, 
director.of music of the Seattle Public 
Schools, conducting. A community 


group, under Miss McClure’s direction, 
closed the program. 

On Saturday afternoon’ Fletcher’s 
“Walrus and Carpenter” was given by 
the Fifth Grade Chorus of 700 voices, 
Miss McClure conducting, and members 
of the Seattle Philharmonic accompany- 
ing. A group of songs, including one of 
Otto Meissner’s song cycles, was then 
given by the Fourth Grade Chorus of 
800 voices, all in splendid form, the 
Queen Anne High School Orchestra ac- 
companying and Ruth Durheim conduct- 
ing. The last song of the group, “Your 
Flag and My Flag,” was sung to the 
music of Mrs. Mary Strawn Vernon of 
the Chicago public schools, This inspir- 
ing setting to the Nesbit words was un- 
published when it reached Miss McClures 
desk a short time preceding the Festival. 

The community group, with the school 
orchestra, was again under Miss Mc- 
Clure’s direction. 


ington; High School School 
Chorus, 1408 Chil- 
dren 


On Saturday evening, the High School 
Festival Orchestra, picked from. six 
schools, 200 pieces, gave an opening or- 
thestral concert of six numbers in the 
lighter classics in unusually good form, 
Mr. Worth conducting. Especial mention 
might be made of the brilliant execu- 
tion of such a number as Suppé’s “Light 
Cavalry,” considered in relation to a 
single rehearsal of all school units. 

A program of five numbers of the 


High School Festival Chorus, 1400 voices 
followed, including such numbers as 
“Gloria” (Twelfth Mass) Mozart, and 


the “Soldiers’ Chorus,” from “Faust” 
(Gounod), all sung in exceptional style, 
the Broadway and Lincoln High School 
orchestras accompanying. David F. Da- 
vies conducted. 

The community group was also led by 
Mr, Davies and perhaps in this instance 
the largest number of people singing to- 
gether at any given time since this class 
of singing has been introduced in Seattle, 
something more than 7000 voices being 
heard. 

Much credit is due to Laura Breyfogle, 
piano accompanist throughout the entire 
Festival; and to Norma _ Whitesides, 
pianist, with the Queen Anne High 
School Orchestra. Each program was 
closed with a short patriotic exercise par- 
ticipated in by the school nurses and 
Boy Scouts, and salutation of the flag by 
the audience. M. T. H. 





ZX, PEABODY 
Ey CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 8th to Aug. 17th 


Staff of eminent European and 
American Masters including: 


George F. Boyle J.C. Van Hulsteyn 
Elizabeth Coulson Harold D. Phillips 
Adelin Fermin Gustav Strube 

Henrietta Holthaus Mabel! H. Thomas 


Tuition $10 to $30 according to study 


By special arrangement with the JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY credits in certain branches may be 
offered for the B. S. degree. 


Circulars mailed 
Arrangements for classes now being made 
FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 
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Concerts—Recitals 











Address: Claude Warford 
Met. Opera House Bldg., 1425 B’way, N. Y. ©. 





THE PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY 





Annual Meeting Testifies to Its Artistic 
and Patriotic Stability 


PHILADELPHIA, May 24.—In marked 
contrast to somewhat chaotic conditions 
which have prevailed in orchestras else- 
where, the unsensational character of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra’s annual 
meeting, held on Wednesday afternoon, 
provided happy testimony to both the 
artistic and patriotic stability of this 
organization. The administrative forces 
of the orchestra for the new season re- 
main absolutely unchanged. All the 
officers of the association were re-elected. 
Alexander Van Rensselaer is president; 
E. Stotesbury, vice-president; Andrew 


Wheeler, secretary, and Arthur E. New- 
bold, treasurer. 

With such smooth sailing the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, under Leopold Sto- 
kowski’s leadership, has doubtless in 
store one of the most successful seasons 
in its history next year. No similar or- 
ganization in the United States has been 
so happily relieved of snarls concerning 
enemy aliens. Only thirteen players so 
listed had to be dropped ania i x ta 





R. Leon Trick Makes Début as Leader 
with Buffalo Chorus 
BuFFALO, N. Y., May 24.—The music 
season is virtually closed for this year. 
There are some studio recitals being 
given, among which have figured two 
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The Eminent Italian Conductor 


Engaged for Entire Season 1918 
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given by pupils of Louis Bangert and 
which have been most enjoyable and two 
given by the Buffalo School of Music, 
which are always events of interest. The 
Rubinstein Club of women’s voices gave 
its only recital of the season Tuesday 
morning, under the direction of R. Leon 
Trick. The singing of the club was ex- 
cellent. John Lund’s arrangement of 
Buzzi-Peccia’s “Gloria” was one of the 
very enjoyable numbers, as was also 
Charles Gilbert Spross’s “Come Down, 
Laughing Streamlet.” 

Mr. Trick made his initial bow before 
a Buffalo audience in the capacity of 
choral conductor. r. . 8. 





‘Sweet and ingratiat- 

ing in quality, his voice 

seemed at all times 

perfectly under his 

control.” 

Detroit’ Free Press, 
Dec. 12, 1917 


Exclusive Management 
HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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SILVER JUBILEE FOR CLEVELAND SINGERS 


Club Célebrates — Stracciari in 
Benefit—Surette Made Civic 
Leader 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 20.—At the 
close of its twenty-fifth season the Sing- 
ers’ Club, a male chorus of 125 voices, 
under the direction of Albert Rees Davis, 
gave a gala concert to celebrate its sil- 
ver jubilee. John Barnes Wells, an hon- 
orary member of the club, who has sung 
many times at its concerts, and Mar- 
garet Keyes, a club favorite, were the 
soloists. C. E. Clemens, James H. 
Rogers and C. B. Ellinwood, former di- 
rectors of the club shared in the pro- 
gram. Its finest number, a’ setting by 
James H. Rogers of Henry Yan Dyke’s 
poem, “In the Name of France,” was 
delivered with magnificent effect. In the 
feeling of many of the audience it 
marked the greatest achievement of the 
club. 

The Singers’ Club and the Fortnightly 
Musical Club are twin organizations, the 
one composed entirely of men, the other 
of women. As a jubilee gift an original 
poem with musical setting, both by 
Homer B. Hatch of the Singers’ Club, 
was sung by seventy-four men as a sur- 
prise at the Fortnightly Jubilee Recep- 
tion in February. In its turn the rort- 
nightly Club at the Singers’ Club recep- 
tion presented an antique silver loving 
cup, with the inscription: “Presented to 
the Singers’ Club by the Fortnightly 
Musical Club in commemoration of 
twenty-five years of musical service for 
Cleveland, May 9, 1918,” with the names 
of the officers of both clubs. 

An Italian benefit concert, arranged 
by A. Chiostergi, which took place in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Winton, had 
for its principal artist Riccardo Strac- 
ciari, who presented arias and songs 
with much vocal spiendor and dramatic 
verve. He was assisted by Carmela 
Caferelli, soprano and harpist. A sum 
of $1,500 was sent as proceeds to the 
fund for the support of Italian orphans. 

Announcement has been made by Di- 
rector F. Allen Whiting of the Cleveland 
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Museum of Art that arrangements have 
been completed to secure the services of 
Thomas Whitney Surette of Boston to 
direct the musical activities of the mu- 
seum during the coming year. Mr. Sur- 
ette will be in Cleveland three weeks 
during May and June of the current sea- 
son to give lectures upon music, and to 
lead the patriotic singing of groups of 
children upon two afternoons of each 
week, and to give upon one evening an 
interpretative talk upon music for 
adults, followed by community singing. 
Mr. Surette comes again to Cleveland in 
September for a period of several weeks, 
and will return for one week each month 
during the winter of 1918-1919. This 
instruction is open to all and is made 
possible by the generosity of a few 
Cleveland music-lovers. 





MARY WARFEL ENDS SEASON 





After Many Recitals Harpist Returns to 
Home in Lancaster, Pa. 


LANCASTER, PA., May 25.—Mary War- 
fel, the harpist, after a busy season, 
has returned to her home here for her 
vacation. She has travelled over a good 
portion of this country since last Sep- 


tember. 

Her season opened with appearances 
at the Maine Music Festival in Bangor 
and Portland. She gave three recitals 
in Boston, two in Newark, N. J., and 
appeared at one of the Biltmore Morn- 
ing Musicales in New York. Her other 
engagements included appearances in 
Morristown, N. J.; Baltimore, Md.; Cin- 
cinnati and G@olumbus, Ohio; Scranton, 
Pa.; New London, Cenn.; Paterson, N. 
AP ne Pa.; Altoona, Pa., and Trenton, 





Give “Pirates of Penzance” for Benefit 
of Cincinnati School Children 


A tidy sum for a war service fund to 
assist pupils who, on account of war con- 
ditions, would be obliged to stop school 
was realized recently through a _per- 
formance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“Pirates of Penzance,” given at the 
Emery Auditorium, Cincinnati, by pupils 
of the Woodward High School. The oper- 


etta was not only performed, but also 
mounted and rehearsed by students and 
teachers of the divers school depart- 
ments, the costumes having been de- 
signed after suggestions by instructors 
in the art department. The perform- 
ance itself was excellent, credit falling 
particularly to Messrs. Gampfer, Fehl, 
Glicksberg, Fuldner and Misses Whit- 
aire and Miller. The orchestra was con- 
ducted by A. O. Jones. E. Jane Wise- 
nall and Joseph Siudo supervised with 
complete success the co-ordination of 
chorus and orchestra. 


PLAYS FOR WAR RELIEFS 





Stanley R. Avery in Benefit Organ 
Recitals—Art Society Heard 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 25.—Stan- 
ley R. Avery, the organist, has been giv- 
ing a series of organ recitals for war 
benefits. These concerts were given in 
the Twin Cities, Huren, Brookings and 
Redfield, S. D. A popular program of 
music of the Allies was given in St. 


Mark’s Church. A song by Mr. Avery, 
“Sign of Mercy,” was sung by Julia Co- 
burn Gertson. 

Kathleen Hart Bibb and Ethel Alex- 
ander assisted with vocal and piano 
selections at the spring concert of the 
Orchestral Art Society, William Mac- 
Phail, conductor. The orchestra has a 
great number of feminine performers, 
accounted for by the service flag of six- 
teen stars. Ethel Alexander’s interpre- 
tation of Mendelssohn’s “Capriccio Bril- 
liant,” with orchestra, furnished an en- 
joyable number. Mrs. Bibb sang a group 
of four French songs by Weckerlin, Du- 
pare and Holmes, and an ee ee 

F. L. C. B. 








Homer Bartlett Heard in Program of 
Own Works at Elizabeth, N. J. 


Homer N. Bartlett, the distinguished 
American composer, appeared in a pro- 
gram of his compositions before the 
Music Study Club, Elizabeth, N. J., on 
May 7. His works were greatly admired, 
as was the informal talk which he gave 
at the request of members of the club. 
The week previous the club gave an- 
other program of Mr. Bartlett’s works 
with marked success. 


ALLENTOWN CELEBRATES 
“PENNSYLVANIA SONG DAY” 


Chorus and Audience Join in Music— 
Superintendent Dodd Tells of 
State’s Musical Prowess 


ALLENTOWN, PA., May 21.—All Allen- 
town was one in enthusiasm on May 17 in 
observance of Pennsylvania Song Day 
at the high school auditorium. A capac- 
ity audience heard and helped to sing the 
songs of the Keystone State. Repre- 
sentative groups of the Arion Society, 
X-L Girls’ Chorus, Handel and Haydn 
Society, Beethoven Octet, A. C. W. Glee 
Club and Allentown Musical Club, to the 
number of 150, occupied the stage. 

The festival opened with the singing 
of “America” by the audience and cho- 
ruses, led by Warren Acker. Superin- 
tendent Dodd of the schools, vpening the 
program with a speech, called attention 
to the fact that Pennsylvania Song Day 
has showed that the State is one of the 
foremost in the musical products of 
America. He urged that the musical 
interests of the city be united to make 
the city a great musical family. He 
named a list of twenty-eight of Amer- 
ica’s most famous composers who are 
Pennsylvanians, among them being 
Stephen C. Foster, Septimus Winner or 
“Alice Hawthorne,” Victor Herbert 
Ethelbert Nevin, Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, George B. Nevin, who was a native 
of Easton; W. W. Gilchrist, Dr. H. A. 
Clark, S. Tudor Strang, H. Alexander 
Matthews and Ralph Kinden. Among 
the famous Pennsylvania vocalists are 
Florence Hinkle, Betsy Lane Shepherd, 
Olive Nevin, sopranos; Louise Homer, 
Christine Miller, Elsie Baker, Mary Jor- 
dan, contraltos; Paul Althouse, Frank 
Doyle, tenors; David Bispham and John 
Miller, baritones. The community sing- 
ing was led by Professor Prescott of the 
Arion Society. Elloda Kemmerer was 
the pianist and Mrs. Lloyd Leeds, vio- 
linist; other solos were given by the 
Handel and Haydn Society, under Prof. 
Will Reese, which sang “Deep River,” 
and Mrs. E. J. Conrad. All the numbers 
were by Pennsylvania composers. 





LAWRENCE, MAss.—Before the mem- 
bers and women friends of the Men’s 
League of the United Congregational 
Church, Edgar Vose recently gave a lec- 
ture on “Musical Appreciation.” 
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Philadelphia Public Ledger: 


New York Morning Telegraph: 


obviously glad to hear her again. 


was received. 


fine color and warmth of tone. 


New York Globe: 


was in general highly gratifying. 
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by taste.’”’ 





*“‘Marcia Van Dresser, of queenly stage presence 
and with a voice of purity as lucid as light itself. 
communicated a rare pleasure in her songs. Sim- 
plicity of manner did not disguise the fact that 
Miss Van Dresser’s singing is of the order of art 
which conceals art, and a deal of concert expe- 
rience and the philosophic insight that comes by 
studious application and sincere devotion went to 
make her exemplary success last evening. 


“Marcia Van Dresser gave a recital yesterday 
at Aeolian Hall before a large audience that was 
The summer 
weather did not keep down the attendance, nor 
did it lessen the enthusiasm with which the singer 


“Gabriel Faure and Claude Debussy were the com- 
posers favored cn her program. She sang the two 
groups of modern French songs exquisitely, with 
The range of her 
voice is remarkable and her dramatic 
endows her singing with unusual interest.’’ 


‘“‘Miss Marcia Van Dresser distinctly strengthened 
all good impressions her singing had made here 
previously by her recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon. Miss Van Dresser’s voice had not 
sounded so rich and sensuous as it sounded yes- 
terday, nor so flexible and easily controlled. She that the stage alone seems not to hold. 
showed a fine command of legato and phrased with 
signal grace and effectiveness. Moreover, since she 
has in goodly measure intelligence, temperament, 
and musicianship, her treatment of her programme 


five songs of Faure and the five of Debussy she 
registered some of her finest achievements. The 
last song of the Debussy group, ‘De Fleurs,’ a 
wonderful song, was notable for her rare sympathy 
with the exotic mood and for emotion controlled 


‘fA Voice of Purity as Lucid as light itself’’ 


New York Tribune: 


recital yesterday. 


Universal taste, intelligence 


and a sincere aftist.’’ 


The Sun: 


miliar here. 
interpretation. 


messa di voce. 


by the late Claude Debussy.”’ 


feeling 
New York Times: 


‘Miss Van Dresser has before now been praised 
for many excellencies as an artist, for warmth and 
breadth of phrase in simple airs and for sincerity 
in accents of dramatic expression.’’ 


New York Evening Post: 


arduous and uncertain. 
Philadelphia Inquirer: 


In the 


ister true and sweet.”’ 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS SEASON 1918-1919 


“Miss Van Dresser is not a stranger to New 
York audiences, but she has perhaps never made 
so altogether pleasing an impression as at her 
Her diction was excellent and 
her use of mezza voce skilful. In fact, throughout, 
and especially in the groups by Faure and Debussy, 
her mezza voce was evocative of much beauty. 
and _ interpretative 
power and a voice in the medium was always warm. 
ce All in all it was a recital which gave abundant 
pleasure, a pleasure that was warmly expressed 
by the audience. Miss Van Dresser is an able 


“Throughout the programme the singer’s art dis- 
played the qualities by which it has become fa- 
A voice of powerful and fine quality 
and a dignified and sustained dramatic sense in 
There was some finely sustained 
phrasing in the old airs and an admirable use of 
The diction was excellent and 
much poetic feeling shown in the two old German 
songs sung in English. Miss Van Dresser through 
musicianly intelligence made much of five songs 


“Tt is an interesting phenomenon that, given a 
voice, even if it be not one of the greatest in the 
world, an operatic career possesses a fascination 


Garden, Geraldine Farrar, and Calvé, all preferred 
it to the possibilities of the dramatic stage. Miss 
Van Dresser, as is well known, gave up a career 
where she had ‘arrived’ to turn to one still more 
And she has made good.” 


“The singing of Gia la Notte, a composition by 
Josef Haydn, by Marcia Van Dresser, brought an 
appreciative reception from the audience. The 
soprano was in excellent voice and showed a reg- 


MARCIA VAN DRESSER 


Triumphs in Recital in 
NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


British Soldiers’ Song-Leader Receives Official Recognition by Being Made a Major—New Fillip 
for Community Singing Movement in England—Leroux’s “1814”’ Has Its Premiére at Monte 
Carlo—New Itali:n Composer Makes Mary Magdalene Heroine of His First Opera — Colonne- 
Lamoureux Debussy Memorial Program Not Given in Paris Because of German Bombard- 
ment—Edmond Clément in Guest Engagement in Nice—Director Gunsbourg Revives Two 
Long-Forgotten Operas at Monte Carlo—Anselmi Still a Favorite in Spain 

















HILE the germ of the great Ameri- 

can community singing movement 
undoubtedly was found in the long-fol- 
lowed custom of having public “sings” 
both in the churches and the parks in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire and, of course, 
Wales, this country is far in the lead in 
its organized choral work among the sol- 
liers. , , 

England, however, has just taken of- 
ficial cognizance of the splendid work 
Dr. H. Walford Davies has been carry- 
ing on in the military camps, on his own 
initiative, in cultivating a singing spirit, 
by granting to him the rank of major 
in the R. A. F. Associated with him 
are two other musicians, one of whom, 
Claude Powell, the singer, has been 
granted two “pipes,” as they say in Eng- 
land. ; 

After all, if commissions are given to 
conductors of soldier-instrumentalists, 
why not to leaders of soldier-singers? 
In finding the answer to this question in 
the welcome announcement just recorded, 
the London Musical News observes that 
the step shows “that the authorities’ in- 
terest in the musical welfare of those in 
his Majesty’s forces is on the increase, 
a matter for sincere thankfulness. It 
portrays official imaginativeness of the 
right kind. What music has done for the 
soldiers no tongue can describe ade- 
quately, and it is good to see that it is 
determined that the art shall continue to 
play its part, with increased apprecia- 
tion.” It refers to the fact that Dr. Davies 
has done much in an unofficial capacity 
“to put soldiers on good terms with them- 
selves by means of concerted singing. 

Apart from his work among the sol- 
diers, Dr. Davies has been trying to de- 
velop communal singing in London at the 
Temple Church. Hymn-singing is the 
medium, which shows that he is going 
about it from a different angle from that 
adopted by the leaders of the movement 
in this country. The Londoners to whom 
it appeals meet at mid-day at the Temple 
Church and. sing hymns, one after an- 
other, for a brief hour—with no sermon 
thrown in, no pastor, no choir. Another 
organist Geoffrey Shaw, is following out 
the same idea ata suburban church. 

* * 


Monte Carlo Hears Leroux’s “1814” 


Monte Carlo’s spring season of opera 
this year will probably rank as the most 
interesting that Director Raoul Guns- 
bourg has succeeded in arranging since 
the great world convulsion first wrought 
havoc with his annual undertaking at the 
Prince of Monaco’s pocket-edition opera 
house. And one of the most interesting 
features of this season has undoubtedly 
been the premiére of “1814,” the new 
one-act opera by Xavier Leroux, com- 
poser of “Le Chemineau” and “Therese. 

The music is said to be eminently 
scénique and of convincing emotional 
power. The two great features are the 
scene of the Mother and Napoleon, which 
ends with an elaborately written prayer 
to Joan of Arc, and the Emperor’s dream, 
which gave the composer an opportunity 
for a “symphonic splurge,” an opportu- 
nity of which he evidently availed him- 
self with fine effect. , 

The premiére, which coupled with a 
revival of Lulli’s “Armide”’ was made 
the occasion of a benefit performance for 
the soldiers mutilated in the war, was 
conducted by the composer. His wife, 
Mme. Héglon, had the role of the Mother, 
while M. Cousinou made an impressive 
Napoleon. : 

It was an uncommonly interesting ex- 
periment on the part of Director Guns- 
bourg to bring forward both a “Barber 
of Seville” and an “Armide” unknown to 
the present generation. Rossini’s “Bar- 
ber” eclipsed on its appearance the “Bar- 
ber of Seville” of Paisiello, and, simi- 
larly, the “Armide” of Gluck pushed 
Lulits opera on the same theme into ob- 
livion. Director Gunsbourg conceived the 
happy idea of rendering belated homage 
to both of the earlier and neglected com- 
posers by reviving, a few weeks since, the 
Paisiello “Barber” and the Lulli “Ar- 


mide.” 
A ok a 


- Clément a Guest Star in Nice 
Ever-youthful in his stage spirit as 


well as his voice, despite the fact that 
some months ago he celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his début, 
Edmond Clément has been appearing 
with his habitual success in a guest en- 
gagement in Nice. His réles have been 
two in which he is pre-eminent, the name 
part of “Werther” and Des Grizuz in the 
Massenet “Manon.” One of the younger 
sopranos of the Paris Opéra, with the 
unprepossessing name of Bugg, has been 
singing “opposite” to Clément in these 
operas. 

Paolo Saveilhac, who was Pauline Do- 
nalda’s husband when this French bari- 


tone and the Canadian soprano were 
singing at the Manhattan Opera House, 
has also been singing in Nice during the 
past season. * * & 


Mary Magdalen as an Operatic Heroine 


Evidently determined to outdo Mas- 
senet’s “Thais” at her own operatic 
game, a new Italian composer, Vicenzo 
Michetti by name, chose Mary Magdalen, 
in a very sordid version of her history, 
as the heroine of his first opera, which 
recently had its premiére at the Costanzi 
in Rome. The travesty made of the 
biblical story was so offensive as to im- 
peril the work’s chances of success re- 
gardless of the merits of the score, but 
the music itself, it seems, failed to rise 
far enough above the level of mediocrity 
to create a very favorable impression. 

The fundamental idea used by the 
young composer in the libretto he him- 
self wrote is, according to the Rome cor- 
respondent of the London Musical Times, 
that the conversion of the Magdalen, far 
from being a miracle of grace, was noth- 
ing more than a mere amorous episode 
among the many that had characterized 
her life. The first of the three acts in- 
troduces Mary Magdalen as enamored of 
the Apostle John, who replies to her pas- 
sionate outbursts by telling her of: the 
new law of love that has been deciarea 
and of its great preacher and exemplar, 
the Christ. 

Moved by curiosity, but more by the 
desire to be in the company of the young 
Apostle Mary follows him to see and to 
hear this new Master to whom he is so 
devoted. The offensive element in the 
handling of the story reaches its culmi- 
nation in Act III, when Mary of Mag- 
dala—the name of the opera is simply 
“Maria di Magdala’”—transfers her 
amorous passion from John to the Christ, 
among Whose followers she enrolls: her- 
self. 


The composer-author has refrained 
from introducing the Christ as one of the 
opera’s dramatis personx, but Judas is 
brought in and is represented as being 
smitten with a passion for the beautiful 
sinner. He is contemptuously rebuffed 
by her and, having the power to injure 
her by injuring Him whom she follows, 
he endeavors to gain his ends by barter- 
ing with her for the safety of Jesus. The 
betrayal follows as an act of vengeance 
for the Magdalen’s scorn. 

Act III shows the grief of Mary on 
Golgotha and her joy when Easter morn 
comes, but here too her sentiments seem 





More Spanish Successes by Anselmi 


Known here solely as yet through the 
medium of  talking-machine records. 
Giuseppe Anselmi continues to confine 
his operatic ministrations mainly to the 
public of the cities of Spain. This year 
he has had another series of successes at 
the Royal Opera in Madrid and the 
Lyceum in Barcelona in “Tosca,” 
“Manon,” “Pagliacci,” “The Pearl Fish- 
ers” and “The Barber of Seville”—a list 
indicating a Caruso-like versatility. 

Here is a distinguished Italian tenor 
who, like Luisa Tetrazzini, has made his 
career principally beyond the confines of 
his native land. For several years he 
divided his time mainly between Spain 
and Russia, with summer visits to South 
America. So frequently were he and 
Titta Ruffo engaged as the male co-stars 
of a company that they came to be looked 
upon as a team of unsurpassable draw- 
ing-power. — Little has been heard of 
Titta Ruffo during the last year, but the 
fees he has been able to command in the 
past have been such that inactivity for a 
season or so need cause him no concern. 


ok 


Most Versatile Living Composer 


Who is the most versatile of living 
composers? The name of Sir Charles 
Villiers Stanford is probably one of the 





to be entirely human. Only at the very 
end of the opera does any spiritual stir- 
ring make itself felt in her soul. That 
moment comes when she exclaims, as 
though prompted by a sudden inspira- 
tion “The grace descends—descends!” 

What success the novelty met with 
seems to have been due primarly to the 
outstanding work of the conductor, Pa- 
nizza, for many years Cleofonte Campa- 
nini’s assistant in the Italian operas at 
Covent Garden, and also to the magnifi- 
cent staging. The music, made up mainly 
of declamatory passages for the voices, 
while the themes are developed in the 
orchestra, proved reminiscent of both 
Wagner and Mascagni. Good craftsman- 
ship is revealed, but the work lacks in- 
spiration; the first act’s promise is not 
fulfilled and the opera becomes more and 
more tiresome as it proceeds. 


* 4: * 


An Unpaid Tribute to Debussy 


Discouraged by the rules and regula- 
tions put in force by the Prefect of Police 
in Paris as a result of the German bom- 
bardment from the air, the Colonne- 
Lamoureux Orchestra did not give its 
twenty-fourth subscription concert, at 
which the program was to have been de- 
voted entirely to the music of the-late 
Claude Debussy. 

It would have been a notably illuminat- 
ing resumé of the work of the greatest of 
the French ultra-moderns that this pro- 
gram would have presented. Three 
periods in his development were to have 
been set forth. The first was to have 
been illustrated by “L’Aprés-midi d’un 
Faune” and the Nocturnes; the second, 
by “La Mer” and “Iberia,” and the third, 
the music of “Le Martyre de Saint-Sé- 
bastien,” the pantomine Débussy wrote 
to a scenario by Gabriele d’Annunzio for 
the Russian dancer, Ida Rubinstein. 


~-Photo by Press Illustrating Service 


Giacomo Puccini, Recently Photographed in His Home at Lugano, Italy 


last that would occur to the American 
mind in connection with this query. But, 
it is his name, nevertheless, that is put 
forward as the answer by a writer in the 
Monthly Musical Record. 

According to this champion of the 
English composer, ere is only one 
modern musician who could venture to 
dispute this special claim to distinction— 
the veteran French master, Camille 
Saint-Saéns—“and it is doubtful if even 
he has enriched the art of music in so 
many directions, or displayed so com- 
plete a mastery in every sphere. In 
Opera (serious and light), in Oratorio 
and Cantata, Symphony and Concerto, 
Chamber Music and Church Music, Stan- 
ford has achieved many and notable suc- 
cesses. And this is not all, for his unac- 
companied core ene are a constant 
source of delight to every British choral 
society; his solo songs are in the réper- 
toire of every singer with any preten- 
sions to artistic purpose, and his instru- 
mental solos in the smaller forms are 
known far and wide as works of high 
artistic and educational value.” 

To all these must be added the fruits 
of his literary accomplishment, for his 
“Studies and Memories,” his treatise on 
“Musical Composition,” and his recent 
“Pages from an Unwritten Diary,” bear 
witness to “powers of expression of al- 
most equal facility and charm in the 
region of criticism and the literature ap- 
pertaining to his own art.” 

ae 


New French Soprano for Buenos Ayres 


Upon Yvonne Gall will devolve the task 
of representing the traditions of the 
French lyric stage at the Colon in Buenos 
Ayres this summer. Mlle. Gall is one of 
the leading sopranos at the Paris Opéra 
and has sung at Monte Carlo this Spring. 
This will be her first visit to South 
America. d. La. Wu 
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Galli-Curci Sings for 12,000 i ranciscans 
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This Is a Part of the Audience That Mme. Galli-Curci Faced in the Civic Auditorium of San Francisco-on May 12. Twelve Thousand Persons Heard and Cheered the Diva 

















Then Galli-Curci Opens Drive 
im Sam Francisco Auditoriu 

















AN FRANCISCO, May 20.—Mme. 

Galli-Curci gave her second concert 
on Sunday afternoon and although the 
Auditorium was not packed as at the 
first concert, there were 10,000 persons 
present and the artist received even 
greater appreciation than on her for- 
mer appearance. The “Bell song” from 
“Lakmé” and the “Mad Scene” from 
“Lucia” brought an ovation, the singer 
being recalled several times and show- 
ered with flowers. The assisting artists, 
Manuel Berenguer, flautist, and Homer 
Samuels, pianist, played a group of three 
numbers so delightfully as to win a hear- 
ty encore, while their valuable assistance 
in the vocal numbers was fully recog- 
nized by the audience. A feature of the 
afternoon was the opening of the Red 
Cross Drive. 

During an intermission William H. 
McCarthy stepped to the stage and an- 
nounced that Red Cross nurses would 
pass through the audience for contribu- 


tions, and that all checks or I. O. U.’s 
would be autographed by Mme. Galli- 
Curci who headed the subscription list 
with $500.00. This was greeted with 


cheers and was followed with other sub- - 


scriptions, ranging from one hundred 
to five thousand dollars. Tin cups passed 
by the young ladies were rapidly filled 
with smaller checks, bills and coins which 
was emptied upon the stage amid cheers 


of applause. The sum of $15,036.81 was 
raised in a very few moments. 

Alfred Hertz, Conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, has re- 
turned from a visit to New York and 
Eastern cities, He is enthusiastic over 
music he has been able to secure for 
next season and warm in his praises of 
the young artists whom he has met; 
among them Jascha Heifetz, Toscha 
Seidel and Mischa Levitzki. Mr. Hertz 
is anxious to see a series of summer con- 
certs established in San Francisco and 
a Symphony Hall where the Orchestra 
can be properly housed. 

Clarence Eddy, organist and choir di- 
rector of the First Presbyterian Church 
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at Oakland, has been engaged for spe- 
cial work at Stanford University during 
the months of July and August. He will 
vive three organ recitals a week and 
fill the position of organist and choir- 
master, giving special training to the 
University Choir. 

The annual concert of the music de- 
partment of Mills College was given on 
Saturday evening in Lisser Hall and a 
splendid program was presented by pu- 
pils of the following instructors: Edwin 
Ff. Schneider, Dean of music, piano; Mrs. 
Henrietta Blanchard, voice; Madam 
Evelyn Stoppani, voice; Frederick M. 
Biggerstaff, piano, and Antonio de Gras- 
si, violin. On Monday evening Helen 
Boyle gave her graduating recital at the 
same hall with Marion Prevost as ac- 
companist. Miss Boyle is a pupil of 
Mrs. Blanchard and Mr. Schneider, both 
of whom have reason to be proud of this 


. talented young musician. 


At the last meeting of the San Fran- 
cisco Musical Club an exceptionally good 
program was given by Mrs. Melville Her- 
zog, pianist; Marguerite Raas, vocalist; 
Mrs. Edward Nelson Short, vocalist; 
Mrs. Charles L, Barrett, pianist, and 
Emile Rosset, violinist. 

Manuel Romero Malpica was the so- 
loist at the Municipal organ recital on 
Sunday evening. Coming to San Fran- 
cisco with the newly organized opera 
company he has scored a hit not only 
with that organization, but as a soloist. 
The opera company has entered upon its 
seventh week and is increasing in popu- 
larity. Among the artists who are gain- 
ing friends are Lina Reggiani, Elena 
Alvedano, Blanche Hamilton Fox, Bar- 
tolomeo Dadone, Giuseppe Mauro and 
Genia d’Agarioff. Mme. Hrubanik is 
proving her ability as a manager. 

Tina Lerner has been especially en- 
gaged for a tour of the Orpheum circuit 
and is delighting San Francisco this 
week with her splendid playing. 

The members of the Douillet Musical 
Club recently gave an interesting pro- 
gram in which the participants were 
Eunice Gilman, Margaret Fitch, Yvonne 
Landsberger, Mattie Orr, May Krumdick, 
Nell Stone, Parker Bailey. This was the 
forty-first meeting of the club, of which 
Mr. Pierre Douillet is the founder and 
teacher. E. M. B. 


Mme. Genovese Aids Red Cross 


Mme. Nana Genovese, the contralto, 
who has given a great deal of her time 
and services to the various war benefits, 
has been actively engaged in work for 
the Red Cross during the past week. She 


sang lately in connection with the Third 
Liberty Loan drive at the Liberty Bell 
in City Hall Park. Mme. Genovese gave 
several patriotic numbers, among them 
“Liberty Forever,” by Caruso. This 
number had to be repeated. Mme. 
Genovese sang in concert in Newark and 
Brooklyn the latter part of the month. 


McCORMACK AIDS ORPHANS 





Tenor Gives Concert at Hippodrome, 
Earning $36,000 for Fund 


John McCormack gave a concert on 

May 26 at the Hippodrome, which netted 
$36,000 for the orphans in the Roman 
Catholic Orphan Asylum. This sum in- 
cluded about $11,000 obtained by an auc- 
tion of McCormack records, over which 
De Wolf Hopper presided. 
_ The program chosen by McCormack 
included fourteen of his most popular 
songs. Among these were old favorites 
like ‘“‘Macushla,” “Mavis” and “The 
Long, Long Trail,” as well as a new song, 
“Dear Old Pal of Mine,” composed in the 
trenches by Lieut. Donald MacBeath of 
the “Princess Pat” Regiment. At the 
auction of the phonograph records $1,000 
apiece was paid for “Mother Machree,” 
“Berceuse” from “Jocelyn,” “Little Boy 
Blue” and the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Mrs. McCormack bought for $1,000 the 
only record of “It’s a Long, Long Way 
to lipperary,” sung by her little son, 
Cyril McCormack, with Mr. McCormack 
joining in the chorus. 

When His Eminence Cardinal Farley, 
who was in one of the boxes, personally 
congratulated Mr. McCormack, there 
was a big demonstration by the audience. 


Chicago Opera Forces to Give Two 
Performances in Shreveport, La. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., May 20.—The Chi- 
cago Opera Company will appear here 
on Oct. 21 and 22. Two performances 
are to be given, the first being “Thais” 
with Mary Garden, the second the “Bar- 
ber of Seville’ with Mme. Galli-Curci. 
The local manager is Mrs. Frances Obey 
Allen, and fifty-five men in the com- 
munity have pledged themselves as guar- 
antors of the opera season. 
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gaye Grand, Opera Comique, and Gaite 
Lyrique are running just as though 
we were in the midst of peace. The per- 
formances begin early and as a conse- 
quence close before eleven, if it happens 
to be an evening séance, and if a mat- 
inée is in order it is over shortly after 
five. The Gaité Lyrique, as announced 
in a former letter, now has two matinées 
Sunday, one beginning at one, the other 
at five o’clock, and it is astonishing how 
quickly the public responds to conditions. 
Persons do not now remove their wraps, 
and women on the upper floors are not 
forced to take off hats. Should there be 
a visitation of the “Gotha,” no time will 


be lost finding coats and cloaks, and all - 


can march to the cellar in short order. 

The homes of music are not giving 
anything especially new, and the singers 
heard are those that have been pension- 
nieres for years, but for some reason or 
other had no chance to appear. During 
the past month especially this has been 
the case, and every man and woman has 
been called to the fore, to give the artists 
continually before the public something 
of a rest. The coming week at the 
Grand, “William Tell,” with Mlle. Bugg, 
Laute Brun, Gauly-Texier, Messrs. Sul- 
livan, Lestelly, Huberty and Gresse and 
the orchestra under the direction of Ca- 
mille Chevillard will be heard. Works 
and artists to follow are: “Samson and 
Delilah,” with Miles. Lapeyrette, Messrs. 
Darmel, Delmas and Narcon; “Rigoletto,” 
sung by Mlles. Vécart, Arné, Messrs. 
Note, Lafitte, Grasse, Narcon. The 
Verdi opera will be followed by the bal- 


let “Patrie,” danced by Zambelli and 
Aveline Then comes “La Favorite,” 
sung by Daumas and Lestelly. . 

Since Easter Fanny Heldy has been ap- 
pearing at the Opéra Comique in some of 
the principal réles of “Butterfly,” “Les 
Contes d’Hoffmann” and “La Vie de Bo- 
héme.”” Yvonne Chazel is at present ap- 
pearing in “Aphrodite,” “Beatrice” and 


“Sapho.” In another fortnight she will 
take the leading rdéles in “Louise,” 
“Werther” and “Fortunio.” Davelli is- 


playing “Tosca,” “Marouf,’ and “Mig- 
non.’ Brothier sings in “Pin Sin,’ “Lak- 
mé” and “Mireille.” Mathieu interprets 
“Carmen,” Tissier exchanges in some of 
these operas, Vauthier also, Francesca 
and Baye singing at least once a week in 
réles of operas that always draw crowds. 

The Comedie Francaise is preparing 
a Gala Matinée for tomorrow, the pro- 
ceeds to go to Somme refugees. The 


.“Contes d’Hoffmann,” “La Fille du Tam- 


bour Major,” “La Perichole, “La Belle 
Hélene,” “Le Violoneux,” sung respec- 
tively by Heldy, — Marny, Yvonne 
Chazel, Marthe Davelli and Francell, 
Louis Azema, will be heard. 


Plan Real American Theater 


Frank Jay Gould and Alfred Butt are 
movers in what promises to be the birth 
of a real American theater in Paris. 
The building is near the Gare St. Lazar 
on the Rue Mogador. We are to have a 
good drama with a small French review; 
in fact, the managers are going to try to 
please all tastes, and the English speak- 
ing people will be satisfied for once in 
their theater. From time to time so- 
called American theaters have been in- 
augurated and after a short run the 
houses have been put out of business, for 


one reason because the places were only - 


rendezvous and the stage was in no wise 
American. Good actresses and actors 
will be brought from abroad to this lit- 
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tle theater to open late in August. The 
theater is large enough to accommodate 
several hundred and the stage is in good 
proportion to the rest. A distinct fea- 
ture is that every seat will have a view of 
the stage without a hindrance in the way 
of column or post. 

The funeral of Mrs. C. F. Ivell, mother 
of the singer Marion Ivell, took place at 
the Church of the Holy Trinity. Mrs. 
Arden, supported by a large choir, sang 
the principal solo, with Gustin Wright 
at the organ. Among the other singers 
were May MacCrae, Mrs. Gibbs, Messrs. 
Byrne, Northover, Heys and Newark. 

The choir is now in a state of forma- 
tion, for it is volunteer, and as all the 
men and women are hard war workers 
and rehearsals must be only in the eve- 
ning, things move slowly. The choristers 
were sent away when the church was 
practically turned over to the American 
army. This being the largest American 
edifice in town, it is the aim of those 
who look after the spiritual welfare of 
our soldiers to have some central place 
of worship, and the Holy Trinity was 
wisely selected. 

The young composer Lili Boulanger, 
whose recent death cast a gloom over 
the French musical world, is to have a 
bust erected to her memory at the Villa 
Medici, in the City of Seven Hills. It 
was to Rome that Lili Boulanger went 
when she had gained the prize for com- 
position in 1913. She left Italy at the 
outbreak of war but kept up her studies 
here and intended returning to the Villa 
Medici to finish her course. The director 
of the Italian institution, Albert Bes- 
nard, originated the happy idea of erect- 
ing in the church St. Louis-des Francois, 
a monument surmounted by a bust of the 
composer. The bust has been completed, 
the work of a Prix de Rome also and a 
confrére of Lili, Mlle. Houvelmans. 

It is now almost decided that’ the bust 
will adorn the superb garden of the 
Medici palace, for it was there that the 
young musician spent all her days while 
in Rome. Mlle. Boulanger was but twen- 
ty-four years old at the time of her 
death. She came of a well-known fam- 
ily of musicians, and it was not a sur- 
prise when the Conservatoire announced 
that Lili had won the coveted prize. She 
had composed several works, and was 
working on an opera at the time of her 
death. LEONORA RAINES. 


Farrar and Aides Delight Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20.—Under 
the management of Mrs. Wilson-Greene, 
Geraldine Farrar lately appeared in a 
brilliant recital, assisted by Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, and Joseph Malkin, ’cell- 
ist, with Carl Lamson at the piano. The 
program opened appropriately with “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” by Miss 
Farrar and closed with “The Bells of 
Rheims” (Lemare), by Mr. Hackett. 
Miss Farrar was especially delightful in 
a group of French songs, while her group 
of Eastern romantic songs in English 


held decided charm. She was heartily 
received and generously responded to 
encores. Mr. Hackett was heard to ad- 
vantage in the aria from “Jephtha” 
(Handel), as well as groups of French 
and English songs. Mr. Malkin’s offer- 
ings were admirable. As an accompan- 
ist Mr. Lamson was all that could be 


desired. W. HH. 





Mischa Levitzki played on May 29 at 
the New York Globe Music Club concert 
in the De Witt Clinton High School. He 
proved as great an attraction here as 
when he played recently at the News- 
boys’ benefit. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The Evening 
Choral Club gave recently an excellent 
concert, under Ruth Standash Cady’s 
direction. The concert was given for 
the benefit of the Girls’ Hotel. 
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Not to Curtail Appearances as Pianist 


Russian Virtuoso Working to Make 
Detroit Symphony One of the 
Best Orchestras — Industrial 
Leaders Support Musical Pro- 
ject—Aims to Present, First of 
All, a Sound Classical Répertoire 
— Promises Number of Novel- 
ties by American Composers 


O announcement has been made in a 

long time of greater importance for 
the musical development of the West 
than the recently announced engagement 
of Ossip Gabrilowitsch as conductor for 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. The 
suecess of Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s orchestral 
concerts in New York this season at Car- 
negie Hall and last spring at A®olian 
Hall have brought him prominently be- 
fore the public in his new réle of con- 
ductor. His success as guest conductor 
of the Detroit Symphony during the win- 
ter just passed was distinct and more 
recently rumor had it that -he was being 
considered by the management of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra as succes- 
sor to Dr. Karl-Muck. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch has long been a 
favorite as a pianist in this country and 
his reputation in Europe is similarly 
noteworthy. It will be of interest to his 
many admirers to know that his engage- 
ment as conductor of the Detroit Orches- 
tra will not put an end to his activity as 
a solo pianist. Before leaving for De- 
troit last week Mr. Gabrilowitsch talked 
with a representative of MUSICAL AMER- 
icA of his plans, as far as they are 
formulated at the present time. 


MARIE 


“First of all,’ said Mr. Gabrilowitsch, 
“IT will improve the orchestra. To ac- 
complish that I am going to Detroit now 
and hear the men individually. Working 
on constructive lines, I wish to retain 
all of the men of the present personnel 
who are up to the standard; that means 
that I will keep in the orchestra the best 
players that are there now and bring to 
Detroit fine orchestral players from New 
York, Chicago, Cincinnati, etc., to com- 
plete the orchestra. 

“Detroit is now the fourth largest city 
in the United States and it seems to me 
that with its tremendous activity, the 
prosperity which its remarkable indus- 
trial advance has brought it, it can be 
made a musical center. The orchestra 
can go far to make it one and it is my 
ambition to bring the orchestra under 
my leadership to the point of excellence 
that will command for Detroit the seri- 
ous respect and attention of music-lovers 
everywhere. The city’s population has 
almost doubled in the last five years; 
there is a tremendous interest in music, 
some of its most prominent men are 
doing everything to make their com- 
munity respond to what the symphony 
orchestra offers. 

“Mr. Dodge, who is the patron of the 
orchestra, has gone so far as to buy 
tickets for his employees in his great 
automobile business for them to attend 
the concerts of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra. This is the attitude of the 
big men of Detroit and it was this that 
made me feel that in devoting myself to 
the upbuilding of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra and the inculcating of the best 
in music into the people of that city, | 
would be doing something for the fur- 
therance of musical art in America. 


Bach and Beethoven 


“What shall I amg A First of all, | 
shall give my public the sound, classical 
répertoire, which is the basis of a real 
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Photo by Mary Dale Clarke 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Famous Pianist 

and Conductor of the Detroit Sym- 
phony 


love of music. To be familiar with 
Stravinsky without knowing Bach and 
Beethoven is harmful and leads nowhere 
in musical appreciation. The war has 
made it practically impossible for us to 
get the scores and parts of new orches- 
tral works by foreign composers, nor do 
I believe that there has been written 
much music of significance by composers 
of the warring countries since August, 
1914. The American composer, right 
here in this country, can get his work 
before us and he will receive every cour- 
tesy from me. I cannot tell you now 
what American works I will produce 
next year, but there will be a number 
and they will be announced later. We 
begin rehearsing early in October and 
will play a big season of concerts, both 
in Detroit and on tour. There will be a 
popular series, of course, in addition to 
the regular symphony pairs.” 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch explained that it 
would have been impossible for him to 
accept the post of conductor of any sym- 
phony orchestra that carried with it the 
specification that he abandon entirely his 
pianistic career. “I simply could not 
give it all up,” he remarked, “for I have 
devoted twenty years of my life to piano 
playing and study and, although I come 
before the public as a symphonic conduc- 
tor, I feel that I must in justice to my 
artistic conscience also continue as a 
pianist. 

“My agreement with Detroit permits 
me to fill my concert engagements as 
pianist very nicely, arrangements being 
so worked out that there will be no con- 
flict at all. I will give a recital in De- 
troit next season and’will also probably 
appear as soloist at one of the symphony 


WILLOW GROVE HAILS FRANKO 





Thousands Applaud His Orchestra and 
Soloists 


WILLOW GROVE, PA.,. May 27.—In the 
twenty-three years of Nahan Franko’s 
experience it is doubtful whether he ever 
had a larger or more enthusiastic audi- 
ence than the one that greeted him at 
Willow Grove on May 19. Mr. Franko’s 
choice of programs and of soloists ap- 
pears to have met equally with the ap- 
proval of Philadelphia’s music-lovers, 
who have long ranked his concerts as 
among the greatest summer pleasures 
that city affords. 

Albert Leon Pellaton, basso, and Betsy 
Lane Shepherd, soprano, met with even 
more than the usual applause for their 
fine work. 

The programs have been varied, rang 
ing from the “Goyescas” Intermezzo and 
the Second Liszt Rhapsody to the Sulli- 
van “Lost Chord” and the “Heart Bowed 
Down” from “The Bohemian Girl,” and 





from the Gounod “Ave Maria” to the 
“Girls from Bad’n” Waltz. 
Washington Performance of “Elijah” 


Aids Red Cross 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18.—Under 
the direction of Sydney Lloyd Wright- 
son, an excellent presentation of “Eli- 
jah” was given by the Oratorio Section 
with a chorus of 400 and with Netta 
Craig, soprano; Mary Jacobs, contralto; 
George O’Connell, tenor, and Charles T. 
Tittmann, bass, as soloists. Others con- 
tributing solo and quartet parts were 
Jewell Downs, Lenore Fuller, Zell W. 
Oatley, W. S. Blanchard, Henry Kruger, 
Wheeler Wilson and Fred East. A fine 
sum was turned over to the Red Cross 
from the performance. W. H. 





Mrs. Griffin Walsh, soprano, was heard 
at a concert for the Red Cross at P. S. 
168, Brooklyn, on Tuesday evening, May 
21, when she sang in patriotic attire 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” Wood- 
man’s “Birthday,” Spross’s “I Know,” 
Clarke’s “Heaps of Lickin’s,”’ Spross’s 
“Will o’ the Wisp,” Irish songs by Lohr, 
and “Knitting.” 


LOWELL, Mass.—In aid of the new 
Italian school a concert was given re- 
cently in the Opera House. Several out- 
of-town artists appeared, as well as a 
local singer, Rudolphe Janson La Palme, 
who of late has been a pupil of Ramon 
Blanchart, baritone of the old Boston 
Opera Company and of the opera school 
of the New England Conservatory. 
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SYMPHONY CLOSES 
FORT WAYNE SEASON 


Minneapolis Orchestra Gives Final 
Concerts—Bonnet Dazzles 
Hearers 





Fort WAYNE, IND., May 25.—The two 
concerts given by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, con- 
ductor, under the auspices of the Morn- 
ing Musicale, attracted a large audience 
in the evening and a good-sized crowd 
in the afternoon. The programs both 
times were of exceptional interest. A 
new symphony by _ Kalinnikoff was 
brought out in the afternoon. It showed 
warm coloring, striking themes that 
seemed to answer each other like a ques- 
tion of impending fate and the decisive 
response of final victory sure to come. 
The harmonization of the score is rich, 
with many striking progressions, giving a 
fine compactness to the whole structure. 
The themes are mostly short and concise, 
but not lacking in melodic line. Mr. Mc- 
Quhae sang several songs in good voice. 

The program of the evening concert 
was of more serious character as a whole 
than that given in the afternoon. A 
Tchaikovsky symphony found a splen- 
did interpretation. Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” 
Suite received as locally true and poetic 
an interpretation. The splendid ’cello solo 
by Mr. Van Vliet in the afternoon and the 
violin solo by Mr. Czerwonky in the even- 
ing were also much enjoyed. Christine 
Schutz sang with a charming voice and 
true pitch. All three responded to ap- 
plause with an encore. The splendid 
double program found a fitting close in 
the “Spanish Caprice” by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. An inspiring orchestral opening was 
made with the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
sung by the audience with the orchestra. 
“America” formed the close in the same 
way. 

With these concerts the Morning Mu- 
sicale closed its successful season. 

A program of the highest artistic 
merit was offered last night at the syna- 
gogue by the famous French organist, 
Joseph Bonnet. From the first number, 
a Sketch in F Minor by Schumann, to 


the last piece on the program, both in- 
terpretation and execution must be de- 
scribed as perfect. Technically all the 
splendid characteristics of the French 
school were displayed—fluency, clean 
passage and trill work, broad chords, 
fine dynamic shading, tasteful registra- 
tion and virtuoso pedalling. Of the com- 
mon fault of organists of blurring pas- 
sages not a trace was found. His legato 
in the change of manuals excited admir- 
ation, as well as his equally perfect 
pedal legato. The difficulty of the pedal 
trill seemed not to exist and accents 
both strong and subdued came as nat- 
urally as if they were not considered one 
of the drawbacks of an organist. As to 
Joseph Bonnet’s Bach playing, we gladly 
say that for once Bach was played as he 
should be. G. 





VANDERBILTS PRESENT STARS 





Fifth Avenue Landmark Lent by Owners 
for Red’Cross Concerts 


Colonel and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
found a unique and effective way of 
Serving the Red Cross when they opened 
the magnificent family house, 677 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, to the public for one 
entire week, afternoons and evenings, 
giving concerts with operatic and other 
stars of the highest rank, with no re- 
striction except the request to “give what 
you care to to the Red Cross.” 

Marie Rappold, Giuseppe de Luca, 
Marcia Van Dresser, Carlos Salzédo, 
Carolina Lazzari, Ruth Draper, Reinald 
Werrenrath, Leon Rothier and Frances 
Alda—these were a few of the artists 
whom Mr. and Mrs. Vanderbilt have “of- 
fered,” through their own generosity and 
that of the artists, to delighted audi- 
ences. 





Shattuck Delights 10,000 Troops at Camp 
Beaufegard 


After concluding his concert season 
Arthur Shattuck devoted the first week 
of May to playing for the officers and 
men at Camp Beauregard, Louisiana. 
The audiences attending the six recitals 
given comprised fully 10,000 men, who 
applauded the pianist heartily. A final 
recital given at Alexandria drew a 
capacity audience, the proceeds of the 
affair proving sufficient to refurnish the 
Red Cross quarters recently destroyed 
by fire. 
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France produced three unusual artists: BARRERE 
—supreme virtuoso flautist, SALZEDO—world’s 
leading harpist, KEFER—great solo ‘cellist. Am- 
erica joined them into the most fascinatiny 
combination on the concert stage. 
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Scholarly but never pedantic 
Colorful but never tawdry 
Novel but never affected 


Transcontinental tour closing fast, apply now. 
Exclusively under the direction of 
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Magnetism, Artistry, Flawless Technique, Superb Musicianship 


These are the FACTORS that have made 


EDDY BROWN 


ONE OF THE GREAT VIOLINISTS 





That he stands head and shoulders above any other violinist this country has ever produced is but a simple statement of fact. 
Eddie Brown possesses all the qualities that make for success—the fineness, the bigness, the seriousness and the mastery that 
readily accounts for his firmly established position. 


READ THESE! 


“HE FAIRLY BREATHED HIS ARTISTIC SOUL INTO ITS MEAS URES.” —Buffalo Express. 


“BRILLIANT ASWAS HIS CONCERT LAST YEAR, MR. BROW N’S WORK OF YESTERDAY EXCELLED 
HIS FORMER APPEARA NCE.’’—Washington Star. 


“HE AGAIN DREW ATTENTION TO AN ABILITY WHICH PLACES HIM CLEARLY IN THE FIRST 


FLIGHT OF MODERN VIOLINISTS.’—Chicago Tribune. 


* 


“AN ADMIRABLE DELIVERY OF THE WORK. AT THE CLOSE HE WAS RECALLED AGAIN AND 
AGAI N.”’—New York Sun (Soloist with Philharmonic Orchestra). ; 


“HIS TONE IS ABSOLUTELY PURE, HIS INTONATION PERFECT.”’—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 
“A DISTINCT PERSONALITY WITH BRILLIANT POWERS OF EXECUTANCY.’—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


“HIS TONE IS BOTH BRILLIANT AND SENSUOUSLY BEAUTIFUL. 


HE HAS MUSICAL CO NCEP- 


TIONS CONSPICUOUS FOR THEIR BREADTH, AUTHORITY AND CONTAGIOUS ENTHUSIASM.’ — 


Boston Post. 


THESE ARE BUT A FEW CHOSEN AT RANDOM, BUT THEY SHOW EDDY BROWN TO BE AN ARTIST 
TO BE RECKONED WITH, WELL DESERVING OF THE WORLD-WIDE FAVOR HE HAS WON. 


Management, Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Baldwin Piano Used 
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BUFFALO THRILLED BY SINGING MARCHING PLAN 














seven Hundred Public School 
Children Inaugurate the Idea to 
Open Red Cross Campaign — 
Superintendent Abbott Pays 
Tribute to John C. Freund for 
Originating the Project 


‘yUFFALO, May 25.—The singing 
‘) marching idea of John C. Freund is 
orking out beautifully here. Glorious 
{[eAdoo Night, which saw its inaugura- 
‘on here, is bearing fruit, which I am 
ire would gratify Mr. Freund if he 
suld see what is being done. It is not 
onfined to any particular group of peo- 
ole unless one may mention what is be- 
ing done in the public schools of the 


city. 
At the Red Cross drive of May 18, a 
band of seven hundred Eighth Grade 


virls from the public schools formed a 
singing Red Cross. It was a remarkable 
and inspiring sight. The square forma- 
tion was perfect, the cross stood out a 
living, breathing entity and the fresh 
beautiful voices of the girls as they sang 
and marched, brought home vividly to 
the crowds of spectators that lined the 
sidewalks a true understanding of the 
symbol. 

Arthur Abbott, superintendent of mu- 
sic of the public schools, said in regard 
to taking up this singing marching idea 
in the schools, that it is sweeping the 
country. Every school here in Buffalo 
now has its Liberty chorus, organized for 
neighborhood ok and for the benefit 
of the various movements in which all 
are interested. The best standard and 
familiar songs are taught the pupils and 
all over the city these choruses are 
marching and singing for the Red Cross. 





Buffalo’s Singing Red Cross of 700 of the Eighth Grade Girls of the Public Schools, 


People are responding generously to this 
appeal and we feel, said Mr, Abbott, that 
we are doing our quota in patriotic work. 

Mr. Abbott said further that one of 
the most interesting and enjoyab'e meet- 
ings he ever attended was the conference 
of Eastern Music Supervisors which was 
held in Boston recently. Mr. Freund’s 
address given at one of the general meet- 
ings was most inspiring, he said, and his 
after dinner remarks at one of the in- 





of Saturday, May 18 


formal banquets were a delight to us 
all. He said Mr. Freund paid a glowing 
tribute to Buffalo, for the singing march- 
ers organized and conducted by John 
Lund when Secretary McAdoo was here. 

It may be of interest to other school 
boards to know what songs are being 
sung by the children here, and more- 
over to know that the voices of the chil- 
dren from their training by the music 
supervisors, in no way suffer from strain 
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Marching in the Great Red Cross Drive 


and they keep up to pitch remarkably. 
The songs are “Onward Christian Sol- 
diers,” “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
“Red White and Blue,” “America the 
Beautiful,” “Battle Cry of Freedom,” 
“Defend America,” “Marching Song of 
Freedom,” “When the Flag Goes By,” 
“New American Hymn” and “Speed Our 
Republic,” also the songs, “The Long, 
Long, Trail” and “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning.” F, H. H. 





Nicholas Gives Russian Program Again 
in New Orleans 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., “May 20.—The 
Musical Art Society, Bentley Nicholson, 
director, repeated the brilliantly suc- 
cessful program of April 29 for the ben- 
efit of Suffrage House recently. The 
“Hymn of Free Russia,” Gretchaninoff, 
sung by the Musical Art Society, was 
followed by the “Volga Boat Song” and 
“In the Fields.” “Glorious Forever,” by 
Gretchaninoff, was splendidly sung by 
Messrs. Nicholson, Nungesser, Miester 
and Hanson, who sang also a Cossack 
lament, “The Prisoner in the Caucasus.” 
An interesting number was “Shrieks of 
Seagulls,” a Nocturne by Grodski, sung 
by Mrs. Mazurette and Mrs. Miester. 

Especial interest centered in “The 
Sunset’s Crimson Glow,” Gretchaninoff ; 
“A Song of the Orient,” Glazounoff, and 
“The Song of India,” Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
as sung by Bentley Nicholson, tenor, 
whose voice has never been heard to 


better advantage. Mr. Nicholson has a 
comprehensive knowledge of the Russian 
tongue and an intuitive understanding 
of the Slav race. The entire chorus ap- 
peared to be imbued with this quality 
and the precision and tonal beauty of 
all their ensembles were comment- 
worthy. Mrs. Meyer J. Prince was a cap- 
able accompanist. Bs. P.S. 





Pupils of Florence Haenle Win Praise in 
Recital 


Accomplished pupils of Florence 
Haenle, the Philadelphia violinist and 
teacher, were heard in recital at the 
Presser Auditorium on Wednesday eve- 
ning, May 22. Clear technique and fine 
tone quality were revealed by the vari- 
ous participants. A program of wide 
range comprised works of Bohm, Henry, 
Tourneaur, Pleyel, Herman, Ellerton, 
Haesche, Tobani, Moszkowski, Simon- 
etti, Pache Dancla, Borowski, Seitz, 
Massenet, Wieniawski and Sandby. The 


soloists winning favor included Helen 
Walters, Winfield Klodowsky, Florence 
Singley, Ellen Lewis, Alberta Swift, Wil- 
liam Cursick, Annastatia Lawson, 
Roland Henrsley, Gertrude Pleitzsch, 
Gilbert Casselberry, Flora Kaupp, Helen 
Hoffman, Marcel Chideville, Marie 
Choate and Harry Huff. 

At the concert of the Fortnightly Club 
given in the Academy of Music, May 4, 
Miss Haenle played charmingly a violin 
obbligato to Saar’s “Venetian Love 
Song,” sung by Messrs. Pontius, Huns- 
berger, Anderson and Munder. 





Yvonne de Tréville Sings for the Red 
Cross in Two Boroughs 


After helping to launch the Liberty 
Loan drive from the Sub-Treasury steps 
in New York, Yvonne de Tréville, the so- 
prano, closed the Red Cross drive in 
Brooklyn, by singing Horatio Parker’s 
“The Red Cross Spirit Speaks,” from 
the Borough Hall steps. This novelty 


was succeeded by her effective singing 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner” and “La 
Marseillaise,” the assembly of over 1000 
persons joining in the chorus of the 
former. Miss de Tréville will again fore- 
go her summer vacation in order to de- 
vote herself to the war relief work of 
the National Patriotic Song Committee 
in New York City. 





Philadelphia Club Gives Concert for 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


PHILADELPHIA, May 25.—The_ Fort- 
nightly Club recently gave its twenty- 
fifth anniversary concert, at the Acad- 
emy of Music. Henry Gordon Thunder 
was conductor of the concert. The as- 
sisting artists were Adelaide Fischer, so- 
prano; Florence I. Haenle, violinist; 
Walter Pontius, tenor; Clarence K. Baw- 
den, pianist, and G. H. Federlein, accom- 
panist. Miss Fischer sang the “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust” and a group of 
modern songs. 























No Pianist in Years has Created a Sensation like that of 


| GUIOMAR NOVAES 


Could Anything be More Convincing than the 
Following Excerpts, which Represent the Unanimous 
Foremost Critics of America ? 


Evening Post. 


—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Guiomar Novaes is under the Exclusive Managementof LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York City, New York 


Verdict of 
“The task she set for herself she fulfilled in a 


manner such as would have been attained by few liv- 
ing pianists.”’—Grenville Vernon in New York Tribune. 

“The wonderful young Brazilian pianist empha- 
sized the waxing and enduring nature of the success 
she has achieved.” —New York Telegraph. 


“The most inspired pianist of the fair sex the 
world has ever heard.”—H. 7. Finck in New York 


“A soloist more appealing has not been heard 
here.” —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“Tenderness and power; strength and sweetness.” 


the 


cago American. 


Journal. 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


“One of the greatest pieces of piano playing within 
the memory of living gray-beards.,—W. J]. Hen- 
derson in New York Sun. 


“A great young artist.””—Herman Devries in Chi- 


“A personality with a manner of doing things 
that is all her own.” —Edward C. Moore in Chicago 


“Among the really great pianists of the day.”— 
Olin Downes in Boston Post. 


“A more limpid tone is seldom mirror to the 
music.”—H. 7. Parker in Boston Transcript. 
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THE BOSTON CONDUCTORSHIP 


By the time this issue of MUSICAL AMERICA reaches 
its readers Sir Henry Wood will probably have decided 
as to his course respecting the conductorship of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. That he has received the 
offer is certain, although the attitude of the new trus- 
tees of the orchestra, so far as taking the public into 
their confidence is concerned, is lacking in the frankness 
that the musical public would welcome. 

Boston’s best informed writer on musical matters 
characterizes the reticence of the trustees as “Olympian 
—or rather Higginsonian.” It must not be supposed 
that a spirit of meddlesome impatience dictates the 
grievance which is lodged against Judge Cabot and 
his associates. As the responsible governors of the 
orchestra’s destinies they have unquestioned rights and 
the final determination as to the conductorship of the 
band, providing it is arrived at with the highest possible 
artistic outcome in view, is a matter which calls for no 
interference. 

The Boston Symphony is in reality a public institu- 
tion. Its existence depends entirely upon the support 
of the music-loving public and thereby the organization 
automatically takes upon itself a democratic character. 
It is for this reason that the rather autocratic silence 
of the trustees, at a time when the public generally is 
intensely interested in the truth or falsity of reports 
regarding the future policy of the orchestra, arouses 
a certain amount of distrust. Can it be that the pique 
which Major Higginson undoubtedly suffered because 
of the deplorable Muck episode has been accepted as a 
heritage by the new trustees? If Sir Henry Wood had 
been approached, had asked for a week in which to 
consider the matter and had frankly stated his position 
to London newspaper men, what rule of expediency 
would be violated by a confirmation or denial from the 
trustees ? 

Sir Henry’s selection would undoubtedly create gen- 
eral satisfaction if the managers of the orchestra’s 
destinies had come to the conclusion that no available 
American measures up to the post. The next best 


choice would then fall naturally to a native of an Eng- 
l'sh-speaking country. Mr. Gabrilowitsch wisely settled 
all speculation as to his fitness for the successorship 
by accepting the Detroit directorship, which will give 
him unlimited scope to demonstrate his talents and 
will, at the same time, afford him an opportunity to be- 
come a pioneer in a field where his ministrations will 


be of the highest possible value. Mr. Rachmaninoff, 
whom chance appeared so greatly to favor, is somewhat 
familiar as a conductor of his own music, but not at 
all of that of others. Nor did he ever take Europe by 
the ears in the leader’s capacity. On his part, Toscanini 
is probably disqualified by his well-known irascibility 
seconded by the fact that he never won fame as a 
symphonic conductor outside of Italy, where jadgment 
on such matters is almost non-existent. A superlative 
operatic master, Toscanini hardly rose above mediocrity 
in his Metropolitan Opera House concert excursions in- 
to the realms of Beethoven, Strauss and others. A great 
musician, a great genius in his sphere, he might find 
himself out of his element with the Boston Symphony. 

Sir Henry is, however, a symphonic conductor of 
proven mettle, and a musician of broad vision and 
catholic tastes. He will have no easy task before him 


in the very necessary matter of reconstituting the 


orchestra in connection with the dismissal of the Ger- 
man contingent. But he is experienced and, being an 
Englishman, resourceful. Pleasant things will be 
expected of him, whether or not he undertakes a propa- 
ganda for English composers, as one London news- 
paper intimates. Such a propaganda would be by no 
means unwelcome. There appears to be some admir- 
able though little-known music by Britishers other than 
Elgar, Bantock, Cyril Scott and Joseph Holbrooke. 





EVAN WILLIAMS 


In the great chorus one singer more or one singer 
less leaves little impression upon transient mankind. 
The passing of a voice becomes, perhaps, an immediate 
loss, mourned for the moment, then forgotten in the 
rush of new laurel-seekers. The singer is not rated in 
popular fancy as a creator; his art dies with him. 

But it is not by these worldly standards that America 
senses the loss of Evan Williams—his latter-day name, 
“Ewan,” had not yet penetrated our consciousness. 
Who* that had ever heard his soul-stirring “Sound an 
Alarm!” is willing to allow this definite mental-picture 
to fade into ephemeral memory? Who can recall the 
searching tenderness, the lofty spirituality of his sing- 


ing of Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” as. 


anything less than a lifelong experience, to be retained 
among the cherished treasures of memory? 

There was a disposition among certain critics to class 
him as a sentimentalist, an opinion which is arrived 
at invariably according to one’s personal reactions to 
matters affecting the emotions. We believe that this 
impression was gained largely because Evan Williams 
held first and foremost to the poem. He believed that 
the singer’s first duty was to the poet’s message and 
that every possible musical artifice within the scope of 
things artistic should be marshalled to convey that mes- 
sage. Consequently he departed frequently from con- 
ventional paths, though never without enriching his 
song and its hearers. 

He was one of the few singers who succeed in break- 
ing down the barriers of formality between their audi- 
ences and themselves. His recitals were intimate and 
refreshing through the human touch he insisted in 
placing upon them. 

The use of the English language as a medium for 
song was a religion with him. In this field he was a 
pioneer and for this service the musical life of the 
country owes him a deep debt of gratitude. 

Of the man’s personal life it was characteristic of 
him that he considered himself first a father, then a 
citizen, then a musician. His home in Akron was 
typical of the finest ideals of American life and he was 
regarded locally as one of the most substantial of 
citizens. 





BACH AND BETHLEHEM 


It is a matter of deep gratification that war has not 
been allowed to interfere with the Bach Festival at 
Bethlehem, Pa. Perhaps the pilgrims to the little town 
on the Lehigh River were somewhat less numerous on 
Friday and Saturday of last week than they have been 
in the past few years, but that can be easily understood 
and, besides, does not touch the point at issue. These 
festivals are rapidly assuming a national importance. 
They imply a state of community consciousness which, 
if sufficiently diffused, must mean a tremendous impetus 
to American artistic advancement. In the way of 
popular accomplishment this country has done few 
things to equal this. The musical quality of these festi- 
vals is conspicuous. But more important is the fact 
that to the workers of Bethlehem these performances 
of the greatest choral music of all time (and also the 
most difficult) have grown to be a personal necessity. 
When art becomes indispensable in this sense it has 
attained its highest mission. 

May nothing ever deprive Bethlehem of the 
spiritual jewel it has won itself and which embodies 
itself in this uplifting service of the musical master 
of masters. 








PERSONALITIES 
































—Phote by Bain News Service 
Maud Powell Visits the S. W. W. F. 


“IT have helped the cause more by fiddling than by 
sewing,” says Maud Powell, who refused to allow the 
photographer to pose her in Red Cross uniform at the 
headquarters of the Stage Woman’s War Relief Com- 
mittee. 


Sorrentino—After Umberto Sorrentino, tenor, gave 
his recent concert in Memphis, Tenn., he was elected a 
member of the Memphis Chamber of Commerce. 


Lund—At the recent Exhibition of Independent Art- 
ists in New York “Oscawana Woods,” a painting by 
Charlotte Lund, the soprano, was sold. 


Crimi—Giulio Crimi, formerly tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Association, who next year will be with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has announced the ar- 
rival of a son. The boy is to be named Amerigo, and 
Mme. Galli-Curci is to be his godmother. 


Swift—Katharine Swift, pianist, and music critic of 
a New York evening paper for fifteen years, will be 
married to Ensign James Warburg, U. S. N., on June 1. 
Louise Homer, second, daughter of Mme. Louise Homer 
of the Metropolitan Opera, will be one of her attendants. 


Dufault—Paul Dufault, the French-Canadian tenor, 
has closed his New York studio for the summer and 
has gone to his farm at St. Helene de Bagot, P. Q., in 
Canada. Mr. Dufault will devote himself during his 
~——— period to a number of patriotic concerts in 

anada. 


Ysaye—Eugen Ysaye, violinist and conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, took an active part in 
the selling of flowers on Belgian Queen’s Flower Day in 
Cincinnati. Over $30,000 worth of flowers were sold 
before five o’clock in the afternoon, and the Belgian 
anon credits much of the success to Mr. Ysaye’s 
efforts. 


Farrar—Geraldine Farrar and her husband, Lou 
Tellegen, are at present negotiating for the lease of 
the Vanderbilt Theater on Forty-eighth Street and 
Broadway, owned by Mr. Moran. What they plan to do 
with the theater is not known, but it is thought that 
Mr. Tellegen will present his own plays there, and will 
also give others in which he will take the leading roles. 


Novaes—The brilliantly gifted Brazilian pianist, 
Guiomar Novaes, gives the authoritative pronunciation 
of her name as follows: The first name is pronounced 
as though the vowels were French, with the accent on 
the “mar.” The “a” is broad and the “u” is silent. 
““Novaes” has the accent on the second syllable, the two 
— being run together and pronounced like “i” in 
“ec ne.’ i. 

McCormack—John McCormack received the tribute of 
a speech, publicly eulogizing the tenor’s work and his 
patriotism, from Charles M. Schwab, steel magnate and 
Director of Ship Building, at a meeting recently held 
in Philadelphia to open the War Savings Stamps cam- 
paign. Mr. McCormack sang the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” on this occasion and a group of songs, coming over 
to Philadelphia for the purpose. 

Zoellner—The Zoellner Quartet has received a letter 
from Eugéne Goossens, the young English composer, 
now living in London, informing them he is writing a 
quartet for them. It is to have its first performance 
in America, played by the Zoellners, before being 
heard in England. The new work will be dedicated to 
the Zoellner Quartet. Goossens’s works ‘have been fea- 
tured by the Zoellners this past season with marked 
success. 

Auer—Leopold Auer, the eminent violin master, 
is also, like so many a genius, a gourmet of considerable 
nicety. Among the dishes he especially relishes is the 
Italian spaghetti which, to find favor with him, must be 
prepared just so and be of a certain consistency when 
served. he other evening the venerable professor 
might have been seen keenly enjoying spaghetti and 
other Italian delicacies in the Giardini di Caserta at a 
little supper party, comprising Professor Auer and 
Mme. Bogutzka-Stein, Signor and Signora Gianni Via- 
fora and Dr. O. P. Jacob with Mme. Lina Cavalieri and 
her husband, the famous French tenor, Lucien Mura- 
tore. 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


ONSIDER the music teacher. Living 
costs shoot up one hundred per cent. 
The music teacher pays his way, growls 
only enough to prove that he is normal, 
and keeps on with his work. Prices fly 
up another hundred per cent. He growls 
a little more and is delighted if the 
pupils will only stay by him. They con- 
tinue to disappoint him, skip hours and 
flit about. Our brave, old teacher doesn’t 
wink an eye; he’s used to that sort of 
treatment. 


He hasn’t any art museum studio; he 
hasn’t any monthly check or annual 
bonus from patron or social organiza- 
tion. The man is satisfied if he’s per- 
mitted to go on living. 

Brave and patient soul, we marvel at 
you—the unsung hero, the music teacher 
in war time! 

* * * 


NE of the modern miracles: To see 
a brigade of New York policemen 
march down the street with cherubic ex- 
pressions cooing some Foster song. 
* * «* 


Colonel Roosevelt Falls in the Hands of a 
Music Critic 


[From H. T. Finck’s Review of Josef Hof- 
mann’s Appearance at Red Cross Meeting, 
Carnegie Hall, in the N. Y. Evening Post.] 


As Colonel Roosevelt did not sing, his 
voice should perhaps be exempt from mu- 
sical criticism. It may not be too late, 
however, to suggest that a good music 
teacher could easily show him how to 
produce speaking tones more in har- 
mony with his vigorous appearance and 
virile thought than those he now utters. 

It is surprising that, with the muffled, 
muzzled voice he has, he should have ever 
risen to any sort of eminence as a poli- 
tician. 

The Colonel’s voice (of a_ rather 
squeaky, nasal tenor quality, we must 
confess) is certainly in need of an over- 
hauling by some reliable singing teacher, 
preferably by one of the Democratic per- 


suasion. 
on Bs ok 


Criticism 
66 HY not abolish dramatic criti- 
cism altogether? Meaning, of 
course, dramatic criticism as it exists in 
the newspaper columns of the day.” 
The well informed Baird Leonard of 


the New York Telegraph is the man who 
makes the foregoing suggestion. 


wherein he declares that dramatic crit- 
icism in New York is a rank failure. 
Speaking of the wide variance of opinion, 
he says: 


“Not only do the critics differ widely 
on the merits of the piece, but they differ 
absurdly. There are only a few stand- 
ards by which dramatic merit can be 
tested and their correct application could 
not possibly result in so violent and 
varied an assortment of conclusions. 
This means only one of two things: 
either that the reviewers are applying 
false standards in their judgment of our 
local theater, or that they are incapable 
of applying the true cones.” 


Why should we concern ourselves with 
dramatic criticism? 
Oh, Tra-La-La! 


* * * 


Prophecy 


HERE’S a pretty muss in Chicago 

just now on account. of the ticket 
“brokers”—a polite way of referring to 
-speculators or bandits. 

Now, in New York next winter the 
same thing may—but, again we brightly 
chirp, Tra-La-La! 

* * * 
AR has its compensations for the 
musicians. The Government has 
taken over the Pullman cars and here- 
after if you tip a porter you may be 
arrested for bribing a Federal employee. 
* * * 


When Mischa Declined to Exploit His 
Beauty in the Wilds of Georgia 


HE man who manages concerts in a 

town located somewhere within the 
lyneh-zone of Georgia has his own ideas 
of publicity. Mischa Elman happened to 
be booked for this town and the manager 
started on his routine of publicity cam- 
paigning. He put Mr. Elman’s pictures 
in the drug store, the post office, the 
— (omitted so that our publication 
will not be excluded from prohibition 
territory) and then prepared for the last 
lap. He drove up to the hotel in his 
rickety little machine. 

“Jump in, professor,” he said to Mr. 
Elman. 

“What’s the idea of this?” demanded 
the violinist of the Auer, edging away 
from the unsanitary tin car. 

“I want to take you around to our 
concert customers and sell the tickets. 
That’s the way we always do,” explained 
the manager. 





As luck had it, the 
out that night, anyhow. 
x * * 


house was sold 


Certain Managers Are Said to Be Moving 
Out of New York 


HE artist was hurrying through the 
Fifth Avenue crowds. 

“Where are you rushing to?” we asked. 

“There’s a new law, you know, which 
provides that every man must perform 
at least thirty-six hours of useful labor 
a week,” he explained, “so I’m off to the 
nearest police station to deliver up my 
céncert manager.” 


* * * 


OME ministers in Oklahoma are peti- 
tioning President Wilson to deprive 

soldiers of Sabbath amusements in the 
camps and cantonments. 

What can we say of this brand of 
blind, egotistic Puritanism? 

We'll venture to say that these gentle- 
men may even approve of volunteer solo- 
ists and payless musicians. 


“ 6 -s 
Musical Pittstown 
[Associated Press Dispatch] 


Norristown, Pa., May 18.—Pittstown, 
this county, has a band with a member- 
ship of between 250 and 300 men, but 


the License Court brought out the fact 
that only twenty-eight of them can play 
a musical instrument. The prosperity of 
the organization was discovered to be 
due to its charter, which gives the privi- 
lege of dispensing booze on Sundays. 


* * * 


Lines on Being Picturesque 
{Robert W. in the 


One of the chief faulis of the Amer- 
ican woman lies in the fact that her 
greatest ambition is to appear pictur- 
esque. Widows always look sad when 
the period of mourning is long passed, 
débutantes always look frightened, tall 
women think they are duchesses and 
little women regard themselves as king’s 
favorites. 

And Robert, how about the American 
musician? Doesn’t he share woman’s 
“greatest ambition” always to appear 
picturesque? 

Doesn’t he consider it a duty to ape 
the French modernists, to out-extreme 
the extremist, to patronize his Amer- 
ican colleague, to give instant sympathy 
to any movement that belittles native 
achievements? 

After all, what is this effort of cer- 
tain American musicians to seem distant 
and aloof but a ridiculous attempt to be 
picturesque, like Mr. Chambers’s Amer- 
ican woman. 


Chambers, Forum. ] 











Percy Grainger “Entertains” 
» to Help the Red Cross 


or 


























Unfortunately, we haven’t the space to “Not this time,” said Mr. Elman 
reproduce all of Mr. Leonard’s article, firmly. 
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MY MARCY CHENEY BEACH, 

pianist and composer, born at Hen- 
niker, N. H., Sept 5, 1867. Educated in 
private schools in Boston. Began the 
study of piano at 
the age of six, un- 
der the tutelage 
of her mother. 
Two years later 
went to Boston, 
continuing her 
work under E. 
Perabo, J. W. 
Hill and C. Baer- 
mann, For two 
years studied har- 
mony with Hill, 
then took up 
counterpoint, and 
instrumentation 
by herself, mak- 
ing her own 














Mrs. H. H. A. Beach transcriptions of 
Gevaért and Ber- 
lioz. Made debut as pianist at age of 


16, playing Moscheles’ Concerto with the 
orchestra, at the Boston Music Hall. 


Has played since with the Boston Sym- 
phony, Theodore Thomas, St. Louis Sym- 
phony and Pittsburgh Symphony orches- 
tras, as well as with the symphony so- 
cieties of Berlin, Leipzig and Hamburg, 
and with many of the great singers. 
Has also given many recitals in Europe 
and America, in which her repertoire 
was made up of her own works. Began 
to compose when very young. Her first 
large work was the Mass in E Flat, 
which was played by the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston in 1892. Other 
works which followed were: “Eilende 
Wolken,” a scene from Schiller’s “Mary 
Stuart;” Gaelic Symphony for full or- 
chestra; “Festival Tubilate,” for mixed 
chorus and orchestra, written by invita- 
tion for the dedication of the Woman’s 
Building at the World’s Fair in Chicago. 
1893. She has composed also “Song of 
Welcome” for the Trans-Mississippi Ex- 
position at Omaha; “Panama Hymn,” 
for the dedication of the Pan-American 
Exposition; concertos, nearly 100 songs, 
piano works, and choral selections, In 
1885 married H. H. A. Beach. Lives at 
present in Boston, Mass. 























= 





i HE popular Australian pianist Percy 
Grainger, now in the U. S. A. serv- 
ice at Fort Hamilton, N. Y., is shown 


Photo by Central News Photo Service 
here “entertaining” at the “Military 
Lawn Féte” held at Fort Hamilton for 
the benefit of the Red Cross on May 17. 





Martha Maynard Planning Bureau of 
Information in New York 


Martha Maynard, the New York 
musical manager, has recently been trav- 
eling in the South. In Birmingham, Ala., 
she has been interviewed by the Age- 
Herald and News in regard to her work, 
which consists on this tour of convincing 
the people of the South of New York’s 
being the musical and artistic center of 
the world. The idea that New York is 
more and more becoming a summer re- 
sort is also a thing that Miss Maynard 
is anxious to impress on the South and 
is planning to establish a bureau of in- 
formation and headquarters for visitors 
to New York to get advice at the Hotel 
Vanderbilt. It will be recalled that Miss 
Maynard managed the Civic Orchestra 
concerts in New York during the last 


three summers. There will be no Civic 
Orchestra this year, according to present 
plans. 





Among the spring engagements of 
Edna de Lima, soprano, are two appear- 
ances at the May Festival in Lansing, 
Mich., on May 17, where she will sing 
at both the afternoon and evening con- 
certs. While in the West, Miss de Lima 
who has been doing a great deal of 
singing at the various camps this season, 
will make the trip to Camp Sherman at 
Chillicothe, O., where her brother is sta- 
tioned, and sing for the troops there. 





Russell Snively Gilbert gave a short 
program of piano numbers for the aid 
of the Art War Relief Club on Thurs- 
day evening, May 23. He was well re- 
ceived. 
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Boston Pupils Capture 


Attention 











OSTON, May 24.—A concert by ad- 

vanced students and the New Eng- 
land Conservatory Choral Club, conduct- 
ed by Charles Bennett of the faculty, 
Hester J. Deasey, accompanist, was given 
in Jordan Hall yesterday afternoon. An 
interesting number was Horatio Parker’s 
Twenty-third Psalm. The violin, harp 
and organ parts were taken by Paul T. 
White, Laura Newell White and Homer 
Humphrey of the faculty. 

Other numbers of the program were 
Bach’s Fugue in E Flat Major, for the 
organ, Mabel Loeser; Benevoli’s “Cruci- 
fixus,” for women’s chorus; Chopin’s 
Prelude in C Sharp Minor, Edna Mar- 
tin; Gilchrist’s “Sea Fairies,” for 
women’s chorus, with piano accompani- 
ment, Hester Deasey and Marjorie Cha- 
pin at the piano; Paderewski’s Legende 
in A Major, Susan Williams; Dubois’s 
“Flat Lux,” for the organ, Raymond 
Crawford. 

Parmelia and Gertrude Hays, twin 
daughters of Mayor S. H. Hays of Boise, 
Idaho, for the third time made a great 
success of their pantomimic dances at 
a special recital of the New England 
Conservatory dramatic department in 
Recital Hall, May 22. They also led a 
pantomime, assisted by Mildred Healey, 
Dorothy Schulein, Evelyn Abney, Mar- 
tha Willard, Mary Ruth Russell and 
Mary Margaret Guinard. They have 
previously been prominent at one of the 
Friday afternoon recitals of the “Con- 
servatory Players” and at a Red Cross 
benefit given under the direction of 
Clayton D. Gilbert, head of the Conserv- 
atory dramatic department. 

Louise Johnson, violinist, assisted, 
playing the Handel Sonata in F Major, 
Boehm’s “Nordische Saga” and Pierné’s 
Serenade. Carolyn Stubbs, a Montana 
girl, sang three Chinese love songs and 
numbers by Victor Herbert, Strickland 
and Richardson. 

The recital of the gifted vocal pupils 
of Helen Allen Hunt, assisted by Ruth 
Posselt, violinist; and Mrs. M. L. Fel- 


ton, accompanist, was given in Steinert 
Hall, May 21. As an added attraction 
Ruth Posselt, a dainty miss of six years 
of age astounded the auditors by her per- 
formance. Noteworthy numbers on the 
vocal program were those of Mrs. Rachel 
Slaman and Mrs. F. Adelaide Whitten. 
Mrs. Slaman’s clearness of diction was 
pronounced, which with her well modu- 
lated soprano voice, delighted the audi- 
ence with the intelligent singing of the 
arioso from “The Death of Joan of Arc,” 
Bemberg. Mrs. Whitten possesses a voice 
of fine timbre and her delivery of “Shule, 
Shule, Shule Agra” by Cedric Lemont, 


and “When Spring Returns,” by Arthur 
Somerville invoked appreciative applause. 
Ida Keay has a fine voice of great feeling 
and sang her numbers with pronounced 
intelligence. 

A feature of the recital was the com- 
mendable work done by the chorus con- 
sisting of twenty members who sang the 
following songs: “The Persian Captive,” 
Mabel Daniels; “The Wild-Brier,” Mar- 
garet Lang; and “Song of the Four Sea- 
sons” (first time), Louise Maynard. A 
major portion of the well-balanced pro- 
gram comprised songs by American com- 
posers. 














NOTES OF THE CHICAGO STUDIOS 














Chicago, May 24, 1918. 


Notes from the Chicago Musical 
College: The annual competitions of 
the Chicago Musical College are taking 
place this week in the Ziegfeld Theater. 
The School of Expression presented its 
pupils on the morning of May 23. On 
the following day pupils of the violin 
and vocal departments competed for 
diamond and gold medals and for hon- 
orable mention. Pupils of the piano de- 
partment competed on Saturday morn- 
ing. The diamond medal winners will 
appear at the commencement exercises 
June 15. 


In spite of the draft call Edward Col- 
lins, pianist, has been engaged to teach 
with the Chicago Musical College, be- 
ginning Sept. 1. Other new members 
of the faculty will We Max Fischel, vio- 
linist, and Albert Borroff, basso. 


Georgia Kober and her artist pupil, 
Meta Louise Kummer, gave a two-piano 
recital at the recital hall of the Sher- 
wood Music School, May 23. Works by 
Chabrier, Saint-Saens, Schumann, De- 
bussy and Liszt were played. 

Lois Adler presented her pupil, Ruth 
Gordon, in a piano recital at the Barnum 
Studios, on the evening of May 23. 


H. Whitney Tew, vocal teacher, pre- 
sented a numver of his pupils in recital 
last Sunday afternoon in his beautiful 
studios. 

Florence Mitchell, contralto pupil of 
Hanna Butler, was heard in an interest- 
ing group of Scotch songs last Friday 
afternoon, and disclosed a voice of much 
charm and beauty. M. A. M. 





Kathryn Platt Gunn Completes an 
Active Month 


The month of May has again been a 
busy one for Kathryn Platt Gunn, the 
gifted violinist. On May 3 she assisted 
at the senior recital of Virginia Los 
Kamp’s vocal pupils, playing the Tar- 
tini-Kreisler Variations and Kreisler and 
Sarasate pieces. For the benefit of the 
Red Cross she was soloist at the Swedish 
Auxiliary concert at Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, on May 4, playing 
works by Macmillen, Kreisler and Sara- 
sate. On May 8 she assisted at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music at the re- 
cital of Mathilde Charrot, soprano, of- 
fering Moszkowski, Kreisler, Sarasate 
and Lalo compositions, receiving hearty 
approval for her playing. She was 
heard in Newark, N. J., on May 9 ata 


concert in aid of the G. A. R. at the 
Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, playing compo- 
sitions by Friml, Moszkowski, Macmil 
len, Sarasate and Kramer and the Pol- 
onaise in D Major by Wieniawski bril- 
liantly. On May 17 she again appeared 
for the Red Cross at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Brooklyn, where her numbers 
were the “Gypsy Airs” of Sarasate and 
pieces by Kreisler. and Macmillen. 





CONCERT AT LIEDERKRANZ 





Choruses Aided by Mme. Brocks-Oette- 
king and Sittig Trio 


At the New York Liederkranz a con- 
cert was given on Saturday evening, 
May 25, by the male and female cho- 
ruses of the society, Eugen Klee, con- 
ductor, and the orchestra, Hugo Stein- 
bruch, conductor. The soloists were 
Hanna Brocks-Oetteking, soprano, and 
the Sittig Trio. 

In works by Wilhelm, G. Weber, Abt 
and Lyra and in “Old Black Joe” and 
“Old Folks at Home,” the male chorus 
sang admirably, as did the women’s 
chorus in compositions by Spielter, Offen- 
bach and Kramer, both under Mr. Klee’s 
baton. Mme. Brocks-Oetteking was en- 
thusiastically applauded for her singing 
of songs by Kreisler, Buzzi-Peccia, Fiske, 
Cyril Scott, accompanied at the piano 
by Alexander Rihm. The Sittig Trio 
scored in compositions by Sandby, 
Kramer and Boisdeffre, and Edgar H. 
Sittig, ’cellist of the trio, revealed his 
skill in pieces by Matheson and Squire. 
The Liederkranz Quartet, Messrs. 
Trautmann, Gross, Latterner and Kahn, 
sang Burleigh’s “Deep River” and Gei- 
bel’s “Kentucky Babe,” and the orches- 
tra played the Boildieu “Dame Blanche” 
Overture and works by Wagner and 
Moszkowski capably. 





Frieda Hempel No Longer with Wolf- 
sohn Bureau 


Although no formal announcement has 
been made of the fact, it is understood 
that Frieda Hempel, the distinguished 
coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, is no longer under the 
management of the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau. It is stated that Miss Hempel 
asked to be released from her contract 
and that her request was granted by the 
Wolfsohn Bureau. 














Boston Globe 


triumphant.” 


Boston Post 


. ee 
Garrison. 


*‘Miss Garrison sang with imagination, with a skill 


“No singer could have sung as admirably as Miss 


MABEL GARRISON 


As the Fairy Queen in “Le Coq d’Or’’ 


Scores in New York and Boston 


New York Tribune 

“The young American soprano sang it with exceed- 
ing skill and with delightfully pure, even tone. It was 
as admirable an exhibition of bel canto as the 
Metropolitan has heard this season.” 


New York Globe 


“She sang beautifully, with exquisite legato and a 
ravishing purity of tone. The high and difficult 











| Boston Herald 


“It is not easy to say whether the music itself, the 
pantomimic art, or the singing of Miss Garrison was 
the most to be commended. She sang the ‘extremely 
dificult music of the Queen purely, fluently, and ex- 
pressively.”” 


Boston Advertiser 


*‘Miss Garrison's numbers were vocally the best 
and most ambitious part of the work.” 


New York Times 


*‘Miss Garrison's voice was of beautiful freshness 
and ample power in the Queen's difficult airs.” 


New York American 

“Miss Garrison put to her credit another brilliant 
vocal achievement. She sang not only with remark- 
able security and precision, but with grace and 
expressiveness.” 


© Mishkin 





tessitura of the second act she sustained with joyous 
ease. Her delivery of the invocation to the sun was 
of a kind to compel the warmest enthusiasm.” 


New York Herald 


“The lovely, caressing quality of her voice, the fine 
musicianly way she phrases, and the smoothness and 
accuracy of her coloratura aroused much applause.” 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle 

“Once again Mabel Garrison proved her worth as 
a singer of exceptional ability when in yesterday's 
matinee she sang the role of the Queen. The music 
allotted to the part requires flexibility, but also one 
of richness of timbre. And such is Miss Garrison's 
voice—warm, rich, languorous, and passionate, with 
the rich passion of the East. Yesterday her singing 
was delightful in its purity of tone, flexibility of 
utterance and dramatic intensity. For the first time 
this season the full value of this music was realized.” 


MANAGEMENT: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 WEST 34th STREET 
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Eloquence of Hadley’s ‘‘Ode to Music’’ 
Thrills Festival Throng at Keene, N. H. 














By HENRY GIDEON 
Keene, N. H., May 24, 1918. 


HE Keene Chorus Club is the best 
chorus in America, yielding first 
pl..ce to the Toronto Choir.” This is 
») at the Keene Chorus Club says about 
lf—an opinion that might be danger- 
to the holder if it were not translated 
‘nto faith and works. But you had only 
to attend this sixteenth annual Spring 
Festival at the tidy little city in the 
Ashuelot Valley for proof positive that 
-e}f-confidence stopping short of overcon- 
fidence accomplishes marvels, that en- 
thusiastic co-operation guided by mas- 
terly leadership can wake a_ peaceful 
New England village into a center of art 
and culture. 
This Festival lasted only two days. 


It was made up of many arduous re- 
hearsals and three concerts, Operatic 
Night, Orchestral Matinée, Hadley’s 
“Qde to Music.” It called into requisi- 
tion a mixed chorus of 225 voices, aug- 
mented by a children’s chorus of 50 
voices, an orchestra of 38 pieces, seven 
excellent soloists, some of them world-re- 
nowned, three conductors, one of them 
equally famous as composer, and two 
accompanists. There was a ‘single dis- 
appointment and even that was soon 
forgotten. For what though a rigorous 
military discipline quarantined the stal- 
are William Gustafson, Jr., officer at 

Camp Devens, were not his very solos 
sung by one equally stalwart and sim- 
ilarly direct, the capable, versatile How- 
ard White? No, the fates were very 
kind to Keene. The weather was glo- 
rious, the artists were well disposed, the 
audience completely filled the hall at all 
performances and once more the Festival 
aia its own way. 

Through the generosity of the presi- 
dent of the Keene Chorus Club, E. F. 
Holbrook, recently appointed head of the 
tea artd coffee department of the United 
States Army, these good New England 
folk saw and heard Frieda Hempel, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, on the 
opening night. 

Gorgeousity gowned, vocally well dis- 
posed, she brought into the little town 
hall an echo of the world of fashion of 
fifty years ago, with its elaborate arias 
of the early Verdi and its themes and 
variations of any age and school whatso- 
ever. All her added numbers were sung 
in the vernacular, “Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” “I Know My Love” (Irish Folk- 
song), “Daddy’s Sweetheart,” “Dixie,” 
“Home Sweet Home,” all save the “Blue 
Danube” Waltz, which, sung in Italian, 
was easily her most popular contribu- 
tion to the Festival. For the group of 
five encores named above, Umberto Mar- 
tucci played Miss Hempel’s accompani- 
ments. 

The other soloists of the evening were 
Marie Morrisey (“Colonel” Morrisey 
since she sang heart songs for two hours 
to the engineers at Camp Dix) and How- 
ard White. 

Miss Morrisey followed her first pro- 
grammed number, the aria from Donizet- 
ti’s “Favorita,” with Meta Shumann’s 
“A June Pastoral” and Spross’s “Lindy.” 
Her second programmed number, “My 
Heart at Thy Dear Voice,” from “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” called forth “My Own 
United States” and Leoni’s “The 
Brownies.” 

Mr. White’s list included the aria from 
Verdi’s bas | ,Vespri Siciliani” and “Vul- 
can’s Song” from “Philemon et Baucis,”’ 
with these encores: “Floral Dance,” by 
Moss; “Bon Jour, Ma Belle,” by Behrend; 
“Swing Low” (Rogers transcription) , 
and “When the Boys Come Home,” by 
Speaks. 


— 


‘JOHN POWELL 


All three soloists were popular and 
generous, too generous. The abundance 
of their encores distorted the lines of 
the program. Mrs. Berdia C. Huntress, 
of Keene, was the able accompanist for 
Miss Morrisey and Mr. White in all their 
encores. The entire chorus sang but once 
on the first program, It combined with 
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Gilbert’s “Comedy Overture,” gave most 
pleasure. Its life and humor were ad- 
mirably indicated by the conductor, Louis 
Eaton. 

Friday night brought the raison d’étre 
for the Festival—Henry Hadley’s “Ode 
to Music,” which had been given once 
each in the neighboring cities of Wor- 


27 
Murphy, both closely identified with the 
work. Mr, Hadley has glorified a fairly 


good poem with music for voice and in- 
struments that represents him at the 
height of his powers. His realistic por- 
trayal of war scenes roused the audience 
to a passion of patriotism that reached 
its climax when, at the triumphal shout 
of the chorus on the words “But the Ban- 
ners of Freedom Shall Peacefully Wave 
o’er the World of the Free and the Lands 
of the Brave,” President Holbrook car- 
ried out the standard and unfurled it be- 
side the conductor’s box. Mr. Hadley, 
called to the stage, commented gratefully 
on the fine presentation of his work, due 
largely to the power and personality of 
Conductor Coffin. The four soloists were 
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Proto by Cutter 


Seven Principals Responsible (Along with a Fine Chorus) for Successful Performance at Keene, N. H., of Hadley’s “Ode 


to Music.” Left to Right: 


Club; Inez Barbour, Soprano; Henry Hadley, Composer; 


bert Murphy, Tenor 


Miss Hempel in the magnificent Church 
Scene from “Cavaleria Rusticana,” which 
it gave with an impetuosity and fire that 
augured well for the closing program in 
which it was to be the star feature. Nel- 
son P. Coffin conducted throughout the 
evening. 


Hadley Leads His Works 


The entertainment of Friday after- 
noon, an orchestral matinée, was miscel- 
laneous—very. Symphonies, excerpts 
from opera, old-fashioned songs, catchy 
tunes for string orchestra all jostled one 
another. But out of the mixtum com- 
positum emerged two figures, like the 
welcome features of two lifesavers loom- 
ing up from among the crowd of merry 
makers at a seaside resort on a hot Sat- 
urday afternoon in July. These two 
figures were the Venus-like Martha At- 
wood, who gladdened the ear with a lit- 
tle-known aria from the second act of 
Massenet’s “Hérodiade” and the ingra- 
tiating Henry Hadley, who conducted the 
“Angelus” from his Third Symphony, 
the Prelude to the third act of his opera 
“Azora,” and the “Dance of the Harpies,” 
from his Suite “Atonement of Pan.” His 
symphonic and his operatic music alike 
reveals his solid workmanship and his 
melodic fecundity. 

His conducting was authoritative with- 
out undue force or strain. Musicians 
gladly did his bidding and listeners joy- 
fully applauded, Of the other orchestral 
numbers, the last item on the program, 


cester and Fitchburg, but was new to 
Keene. Written for the Worcester Fes- 
tival of 1917, it made such an impres- 
sion on that occasion that it is announced 
for a second performance in 1918. It 
has been given under Ericson in Chicago 
and under Coffin in Fitchburg. That it 
would create a sensation in Keene was 
prophesied long ago when it thrilled and 
captivated the chorus members in re- 
hearsal as no other work has ever done, 
when Henry Hadley consented to grace 
the performance with his attendance in 
person, when the quartet of singers was 
announced: the newcomer, William 
Tucker; the contralto, Elsie Baker; the 
two singers, Inez Barbour and Lambert 


E. F. Holbrook, President Keene Chorus Club; Nelson P. Coffin, Conductor Keene Chorus 
Elsie Baker, Contralto; William Tucker, Bass-Baritone; Lam- 


no small factor in the success of the per- 
formance. A chorus of fifty school chil- 
dren, trained by Esther M. Greene, gave 
peculiar wistfulness to the ingenuous 
Play Song “O lead me by the hand.” 

Nearly all the members of the chorus 
are non-musicians, unable to read music. 
Their familiarity with this music, their 
quality of tone, their clearness of enun- 
ciation, their complete devotion to their 
leader and entire absorption in the mood 
of the composition entitle them to be 
ranked with the best large choruses we 
have heard in this country and in 
Europe, 

Happy the land that can fight its ene- 
mies with such a spirit of co-operation! 





NEW BEDFORD HEARS HOMER 





“Cercle Gounod” Gives Final Concert— 
Aid Planned for Club 


NEW BeEpForD, MAss., May 23.—The 
third and last of the regular concerts 
was given by the “Cercle Gounod” Sun- 
day evening, May 19, Rodolphe Godreau, 
conductor. Mme. Homer was the assist- 
ing artist, with Florence McMillan at the 
piano. The varied program was made 
up of numbers by the chorus and orches- 
tra. Mme. Homer’s numbers were well 
chosen, proving her one of the most pop- 
ular artists that the “Cercle Gounod” 
has ever had here. Mme. Homer, after 
the concert, visited the former home of 


“America’s Master Pianist”’ 











OSCAR SAENGER 


her husband, Sidney Homer, who for 
several years lived here. During the 
intermission a five-minute talk was given, 
asking the assistance of the public for 
a financial backing for the organization. 

The campaign is to be carried on by 
the New Bedford Musical Association, 
an association formed for musicians and 
music-lovers. Its object is purely educa- 
tional and all profits derived from its 
activities will be expended for the musi- 
cal development of the city of New Bed- 
ford. It will maintain, if possible, a 
chorus and orchestra for the purpose of 
giving concerts. A week after its organ- 
ization a meeting was held and officers 
elected for the coming year. The meet- 
ing was an enthusiastic one. 

A. G. H. 


Management: 
WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall 
New York 


Steinway Piano 


“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS Mr. Saenger will teach in Chicago at the Chicago 


ONE OF THE GREATEST AUTHORITIES 
AND ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
VOICE TEACHERS OF THE PRESENT DAY.”’’ 


Musical College, June 24th to July 28th 
(Five Weeks) 


Address: L. LILLY, Sec’y., 6 East 31st $t., New York 


TEL. 687 LENOX 
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J ° DEATH CALLS EVAN WILLIAMS 


Noted Tenor Passes Away After One Week’s Illness—His Notable 
Career — Had Sung at Recent Cincinnati Festival 


H. Evan Williams, the distinguished 
American tenor, died at the City Hos- 
pital in Akron, Ohio, on Friday, May 
24. His death, which was caused by 
blood poisoning, occurred after an. ill- 
ness of one week. Mr. Williams was 
surrounded by his wife and children, who 
were called to his bedside when it be- 
came known that his condition was crit- 
ical. 

The death of Mr. Williams means the 
passing of a national figure in the musi- 
cal world. Recently his work has been 
among the soldiers, who will remember 
him always for the way he sang “Tim 
Rooney’s at the Fightin’.” 

Evan Williams was born at Mineral 
Ridge, Trumble County, Ohio, in 1867. 
A€*six his family moved near by to 
Thomastown and later to Turkey Foot 
Lake, where he spent the years between 
seven and ten. His mother died at this 
time.. As a young man he worked in the 
mines, meanwhile singing with Welsh- 
American choruses. Then came a period 
in the rolling mills at Talmadge, his mar- 
riage and the formation of an octet club 
in which his singing attracted much at- 
tention. When this club appeared in 
Cleveland the singing of Mr. Williams 
so impressed Mme. Louise Von Feilitsch 
that she agreed to give him vocal instruc- 
tion. 

In 1891 he made his first appearance 
as a soloist in Galion, Ohio, and two years 
later he joined the Primrose and West 
Minstrel Company as a tenor soloist. It 
was after this tour that he changed his 
name from Harry Williams to Evan Wil- 
liams, to avoid being confused with an- 
other singer of the same name. In 1896 
he made his début at the Worcester festi- 
val, at which he has since appeared fif- 
teen or sixteen. times. In New York he 
studied with Ffrancon Davies, Ben Da- 
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Studio: 1101 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 


vies and Mrs. Topping-Brown. For 
three years he studied with John Dennis 
Mehan and with Sauvage for oratorios. 
Then followed a period of active concert 
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Photo by Aimé Dupont 

H. Evan Williams, One of America’s 
Most Popular Concert Artists, Who 
Died at His Home in Akron Last Fri- 
day 


work. In 1904, after a performance of 
“Elijah” at Carnegie Hall, New York, he 
declared that he would never sing in pub- 
lic again until he “knew how.” The de- 
cision was based upon a vocal collapse 
due to faulty methods. For four years 
nothing was heard of him in musical cir- 
cles. He had retired “into the woods,” 
as he himself later expressed it, and with 
the constant companionship of his wife, 
his most exacting and sympathetic critic, 
he worked out his own vocal problems 
until he believed he had found the proper 
course of voice production. He reap- 
peared in public in London and was en- 
thusiastically received. Then he re- 
turned to America and resumed his ca- 
reer as a concert singer. He had been 
soloist at every important festival in the 
United States, his last important en- 
gagement having been at the recent Cin- 
cinnati festival. 

Besides his widespread fame as a con- 
cert and oratorio singer, Mr. Williams 
was known everywhere because of his 
talking-machine records. As a singer of 
so-called “heart songs” few artists have 
won such universal vogue as that en- 
joyed by him. 

In recent years he devoted all of his 
spare time to perfecting a definite sys- 
tem of voice production. Less than a 
month ago, in New York, he announced 
to his friends that he believed he had 
finally reduced the whole question of 
voice production to a simplified system, 
whereby any person, whether or not he 
was musical, could be taught to produce 
a perfect vocal sound. He announced 
also that he would give instruction this 
summer at his home in Akron. 

Mr. Williams was a pioneer among 
those who used the English language ex- 
clusively in recitals. 


He leaves, besides Mrs. Williams, a 
nine-year-old daughter, Gwendolyn, and 
three sons, Evan, Jr., Edgar and Ver- 
non. The last named is a singer of 
whom his father once said, “I feel that 
my work will go on in Vernon when I am 
ready to drop it.” Two months ago he 
changed his name to Ewan Williams. 





NORFOLK FESTIVAL PLANS 





Announce Works and Soloists for Ap- 
proaching Musical Event 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., May 24.—At the 
first concert of the Music Festival at 
Norfolk, Conn., to be held June 4, 5 and 
6, some of the compositions that will be 
performed are “The Dream of Mary,” 
by Horatio W. Parker, in which Mabel 
Garrison is to sing the principal réle; 
& Rew-symphony by David Stanley Smith 
of the Yale School of Music and a patri- 
otic ode, “Land of Our Hearts,” by 
George W. Chadwick, At the second 
concert Sophie Braslau will sing Dr. 
Parker’s “The Red Cross Spirit Speaks.” 
This will be followed by Verdi’s “Re- 
quiem,” in memory of the nation’s dead 
in the war. 

Among the soloists announced are 
Florence Hinkle, Lambert Murphy, Her- 
bert Witherspoon and Sophie Braslau. 

The annual concert by the students of 
the Yale School of Music was given in 
Woolsey Hall last evening. The pupils 
were assisted by the New Haven Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Those winning awards 
were Bruce Simonds, Frank~« Bozyan, 
Louise Lockwood, Janet*<Erickson, T. 
Keller and Quincy: Porter. 

Though there are awards and scholar- 
ships each year for work in theory, 
piano, voice, organ and singing, there is 
no prize to be had for those who study 
violin. 

At the May meeting of the St. Am- 
brose Society recently held by the mem- 
bers a delightful program was presented. 
Especially worthy was Kate Lewis’s 
playing of A. Walter Kramer’s “Triest- 
esse,” MacDowell’s “Shadow Dance” and 
Saint-Saéns’s “Chanson Napolitaine,” 
for piano. 

The first concert by the newly formed 
Choral Art Choir, given in the Sprague 
Memorial Hall on Tuesday evening, 
drew a large, enthusiastic audience. 





Harriet McConnell Evokes Admiration 
at Concert in the Biltmore 


Harriet McConnell, the gifted New 
York contralto, scored a pronounced suc- 
cess on Sunday evening, May 26, at the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York. She appeared 
at the recital given on this occasion by 
James H. Heron, who recited a number 
of his own war poems as well as poems 
by other writers. Miss McConnell sang 
a new song, “Value,” dedicated to her by 
the composer, Frederick W. Vander- 
pool; Rhea Silberta’s “The Heritage,” 
Tours’s “In Flanders Fields” and songs 
by MacFadyen and MacNutt. She was 
in splendid voice and sang with true art- 
istic feeling, winning hearty reception. 
Later in the program she delivered the 
famous air “O Rest in the Lord” from 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” with fine senti- 
ment. Miss Silberta played her accom- 
paniments ably. 





Annie Louise David Active in Patriotic 
Movements 


Annie Louise David, the New York 
harpist, who has just completed arrange- 
ments for an extensive tour next season 
under the management of the Lee Kee- 
dick Lecture and Musical Bureau, has 
been active in recent patriotic move- 
ments. An ardent American, born and 
educated in this country and a staunch 
supporter of American music and com- 

osers, Miss David has been accorded 

igh praise for her artistic gifts. Her 
recent engagements include appearances 
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Dormitory 
63 Auditorium Building, Chicago 


SUMMER 
NORMAL 
with special 
features 


COLLEGE 


as soloist with the Woodman Choral ‘ 
ciety, Brooklyn, N. Y., April 25; P: 
Chester, N. Y., April 27; Fourth Pres} 
terian Church, New York, April 2 
East Orange, N. J., May 2; fourth :; 
pearance as soloist with the Mendelsso} 
Glee Club, Elizabeth, N. J., May 7; Gl 
concert, New York, May 15, and Ess , 
County Club, East Orange, N. J., M 
20. Her Red Cross work compri; 
concerts in New York, May 1; Pelh: 
Bay Training Camp, May 23; on t 
steps of the Public Library, May 24, a 
recently at the Union League, N: 
York. Further patriotic spirit 
shown by her various effective speech 
during the Liberty Loan drive. 





Pupils of W. H. Green Earn Esteem 
Piano Recital 


Clear-cut technique, close attention 
detail and musical sensitiveness were r 
vealed by pupils of William Hatt: 
Green, the Philadelphia pianist a: 
teacher, in a recital at the Art Allian 
Wednesday afternoon, May 22. A we 
arranged program of works by Haya: 
Schytte, Bach-Saint-Saéns, Mozar 
Grieg. Schumann, Bach, MacDowe! 
Beethoven, Debussy, Rachmaninot 
Brahms, Liszt, Foote, Godard, Cadma: 
Kroeger and Arensky was ably given b 
Martha D. Young, Eva I. Slack, Virgini: 
Curtis Hawley, Margaret Ruth Thoma: 
Elva Marie Ashbridge, Mignon Bicklin: 
Elizabeth Wilson Pharo, Deborah Sea! 
Ethel Hastings, Arlene L. Barnes, Ger 
trude Lavinia King, Mary Laura Scull, 
Isabel Gest, Carol Hastings Thoma: 
Florence M. Fisher, Irene S. Walber: 
Christine McClellan Ziebarth, Edna S 
Hoffman and Ruth S. Grim. Their wor! 
reflected the fine training received un 
der Mr. Green and each soloist won de 
served praise from the large audience. 








~MARGARET 


JAMIESON 


Pianist | 


(Copy) 


My dear Miss Jamieson: 

I remember your playing 
of the Saint-Saens G Minor 
Concerto last year with 
great pleasure. 








The entire orchestra, as well 


as myself were delighted with 


your musical conception and 
technical proficiency. 


With best wishes for a suc- 
cessful career. 
(Signed) 
WALTER DAMROSCH. 
April, 1916. 
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Has filled many concert engagements in 
Europe and America. Prepares pupils 
for public work. 

721 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicage. 
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‘Those wno did not hear Lois Adler’s recit«! 
missed a musical treat. Miss Adler is a pianis' 
with powers of large and varied expression.’’— 

St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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ar Has Opened New Vista for Makers 
of Programs, Declares Helen Stanley 


Soprano Tells How She Was ‘“‘Intrigued” by Laparra’s Spanish Folk Songs—'‘Nothing Compen- 
sates for Terrible Loneliness of Woman Who Has Sacrificed Home for a Career,” She Says 

















By CLARE PEELER 


INGING in opera has one thing in 
common with running an au- 
tomobile,” remarked Helen Stanley 

me recently. “It isn’t only what you 
jo yourself that counts, by a great deal; 
+’s what the other person is liable to 
And the other person may be the 
one who is singing opposite you, or the 
chef dorchestre, or people talking in the 
wings, or any amount of other people. 
In concert you listen to only one person 

-yourself. In opera you must listen for 
a lot of others.” 

Mme. Stanley is eminently qualified to 
Jiseuss the two fields of a singer’s am- 
hition, in that she has been prominent 
in both for the years following her five 
vears’ study abroad, and her return to 
her native America in,1912. As soprano 
with the Chicago and Montreal Opera 
Companies and under the management of 
Loudon Charlton, now her husband 
(whereby hangs a pretty romance), the 
blonde American artist has made a dis- 
tinetive mark. 

She was very much the domestic 
woman and very little the soprano when 
we first began chatting in her attractive 
noeTen having a wonderful time doing 
my own cooking,” she remarked cheer- 
fully. “The great trouble is, my hus- 
band likes it so much that I’m afraid 


- 


he won’t care to move when the time: 


comes to leave for the summer.” 

The musieal season is nearly over, 
and artists’ fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of summer homes these days. 
Mme. Stanley confessed herself no ex- 
ception to the rule, in spite of her whole- 
souled enjoyment of her present sur- 
roundings. But she was quite willing to 
talk interestedly and pleasantly of some 
of the past season’s experiences, notably 
her recent concert of Spanish music with 
Raoul Laparra, the well-known French 
composer and pianist. 


Songs “From Soil” 


“I had given one recital, you know, 
and was just planning to give another, 
when Mr. Laparra happened to show me 
some of his Spanish songs’ and told me 
about some of the experiences he had 
in gathering material. He had spent ten 
years in Spain, not only among the cul- 








Words by 
Henry I. Myers 


program. 





= LIBERTY & 
SHALL NOT DIE 


(A HYMN TO LIBERTY) 


DEDICATED TO | iets Ni 
MME. Le oe CISNEROS | Isidore Luckstone 
“This is a number that any operatic star should be proud to include in their 
It portrays in words and music the true patriotic sentiment, 
There is nothing prosaic about this Liberty Hymn.” 


Published in Three Keys—High, Low, Medium 
ARTIST COPY MAILED FREE ~ 


tivated classes, but traveling among the 
peasants, getting songs, as one might 
say, literally from the soil. It gave a 
color to his work that made it fascinat- 
ing to me. But, of course, before I made 
any plans, I wanted to consult my hus- 
band.” 





is so broadening. Everyone always 
thinks solely of ‘Carmen’ as represent- 
ing Spanish music, but she doesn’t; she 
belongs to the province of Andalusia only. 
Now, these songs represented Castile, 
Andalusia, Aragon, Catalonia and, most 
fascinating of all, the Basque country. 

















Helen Stanley in Andalusian Garb; as Herself 


No ultra-modern notions of woman’s 
complete a of her spouse ap- 
parently trouble this artist. She is as 
frankly devoted to her huband and to 
his point of view as thou she had 
never “stampeded her audience,” as one 
critic said of the Spanish music recital, 
in all her life. 

“So Mr. Laparra and his wife came 
in another evening, and we both heard 
the songs; my husband liked them, and I 
arranged at once to have the recital 
consist entirely of the Spanish songs, 
jointly with Mr. Laparra’s playing of 
his Spanish piano music, 

“Those songs ‘intrigued’ me, they were 
so ‘different’; and that kind of a recital 
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It was just like giving a picture exhibi- 
tion of paintings made all through 
Spain; those songs were a perfect gal- 
lery in miniature. I can’t tell you how 
I loved them. 

“But there was a big difficulty. 1 had 
to sing them in the four dialects, and 
also in the Basque. Now Basque isn’t 
a dialect; it’s a language. I believe it 
has only been sung very rarely in this 
country, and I don’t wonder. It’s ex- 
tremely difficult, full of gutturals, a 
great deal more like German than it is 
like Italian. It isn’t, they say, known 
how it originated. And here I had just 
three weeks to learn the whole pro- 
gram!” 

She paused to shake her golden head 
at the recollection. 

“How I did work! But Mr. Laparra 
was very kind in helping me. He is 
French, but from that part of France 
that touches Spain, and, you know, he 
has always adored the Spanish country 
and knows the various dialects, as well 
as the Basque, perfectly. So I worked 
day after day. My husband thought I was 
overworking; even my doctor thought 
so; but I was rather insistent and, as 
you see, I got my own way.” 

“And with good results,” the writer 
commented. 


“Lieder” Had Contracted Programs 


“The concert was a revelation to me, 
really. It was worth while doing all that 
work to get away from the monotony of 
the usual sort of program, and that re- 
minds me. That very experience that I 
had other singers are going to have 
through this war, which means, among 
so-many other things, that programs are 
going to be much more broadening with- 
out the German lieder that choked them 
up before. Why, things were at the stage 
then, that you didn’t sing well or badly 
in concert; you sang German lieder well, 
badly or indifferently! 

“Now, there will be a chance for the 


composers of other nations to show what: 


they really can do, because they will get 
on our concert programs. The Spanish, 
the Scandinavian, the Italian and the 
American will have their songs featured 
now; the French have been the only ones 
that in a sense held their own before.” 

Mme. Stanley’s blue eyes were spar- 
kling with interest. She leaned forward. 


“People Will Change” 


“And not only great concert programs, 
but great books and great pictures will 


come out of it all,” she said tensely. 
“People will change. They have already; 
they will still more. I’m not pessimistic 
about this horror; perhaps it isn’t my 
nature to be. I feel that the effect on 
the coming generations will be a great 
and a fine one. But first we will suffer 
and terribly. It'll be brought home to 
us in a thousand ways, personally and 
impersonally. The Spanish war wasn’t; 
it was too far off in more ways than one. 

“Do you remember,” she questioned, 
“how we used to see the Civil War vet- 
erans here and there, old men, some of 
them hobbling because they’d been 
wounded, with their G. A. R. buttons and 
their stories about the Rebellion? Well, 
as we saw them, our descendants will 
see the veterans of the War of 1917, 
and in what numbers, what stories they 
will have to tell, the future only knows.” 

We were silent for a minute. 

“The very best will be brought out in 
us and in all the arts,” she resumed. “It 
must be. Tremendous seasons of music 
will come, because there will be such ¢ 
fearful need for it. In a collateral fash- 
ion, the soldiers will learn to love the good 
things musically. Many of these boys 
from farms, from little villages, have 
never heard them. What do you sup- 
pose it will mean to such as they are, 
the hearing, as they do now, through the 
splendid work some of my colleagues are 
doing, music and artists such as they 
have never been privileged to hear be- 
fore, perhaps never would have heard? 
Taken together with the ideals this war 
is bound to inculcate, why, the result on 
them will be little short of wonderful. 
It will be a great thing for us who work 
for them, too. Too many of us have 
lived a small, narrowed-in life, absorbed 
in our interests, in little colonies of our 
own. That’s all over now.” 

The health, the vigor and the buoy- 
ancy with which the soprano spoke 
seemed typical of her; as typical as her 
bright coloring and the freshness of 
youth, happiness and vitality that form 
her atmosphere. It was a tonic to hear 
such words spoken in this time of gloom. 

“T shall always be grateful,” Mme. 
Stanley said presently, “that I knew 
Europe and knew it well, before all this 
happened. I have such happy memories 
of pleasant travel there and, as a rule, 
travel is not an undiluted joy to me. It 
is one of the things that make concert- 
giving hard, this going about from place 
to place. But one comes home between 
tours, and that makes it different from 
belonging to an opera company. I think 
I shall only ‘guest’ next year, for, after 
all, nothing counts much if you are away 
from your home.” 

_ “Then you are not the firmest believer 
in the world in the idea that a career 
makes up for the lack of a home?” 

“Nothing makes up,” said the singer 
gravely, “for the terrible loneliness that 
overtakes the woman who has sacrificed 
her home to her career. (‘Career’ is a 
wonderful word when you begin, but it 
doesn’t wear like some other words I 
can think of.) It means such an inces- 
sant strain, such a constant watching of 
other competitors for public favor, and 
public favor is so easily lost. I don’t 
think I am a good judge of such things, 
though,” she added, smiling, “for my 
home means absolutely everything to 
me. 

“But you have the career, too,” it was 
suggested. 

“Well, I really can’t help singing, you 
know,” Mme. Stanley said, smiling; 
with which brief epitome of her entire 
professional success we separated. 





Arthur Troostwyk has written the 
words of “‘Daddy’s Little Boy,” for which 
Mana Zucca has composed the music. 
The song is dedicated to Andres de Seg- 
urola of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who will use it on his programs 
next season. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It. is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA, 








The Playing of the “Star-Spangled 


Banner” 


To Mephisto: 

Yesterday 390 musicians played in 
Franklin Field, Philadelphia, under the 
leadership of Mr. Stokowski. The bands 
from the Navy, Army and Marine Corps, 
with all the brass, woodwind and per- 
cussion from the Philadelphia Orches- 


tra. 

I am enclosing the music to the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” which I swiped for 
you out of one of the clarinet book of 
parts. se 

When all arose at the beginning of 
the concert to play this number, no one 
looked at the part unless he was a for- 
eigner, un-Americanized musician from 
the Symphony Orchestra. All members 
of service bands have played this every 
day for almost thirty years as it Is 
printed here. After the “Mignon” Over- 
ture “Marche Slav,” “Gazza Ladra,” 
“Aida” selection, Italian Royal March, 
“Marseillaise,” “America,” etc., there 
came Victor Herbert’s “American Fan- 
tasie.” It winds up with the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” with elaborate varia- 
tions. 

Well, what happened? 

The musicians rose and played the 
Sousa arrangement (with the exception 
of a small number, who put in the Her- 
bert variations) and faked the four bars 
of elongated ending. I stood where I 
could watch the fingers of the sixteen B- 
flat clarinets comprising that section of 
the Marine Band, and just one man es- 
sayed to look at the part on his stand 
and played the printed notes. The two 
arrangements perfectly coincide, so there 
was no confusion. 

This only illustrates that you can lead 
a horse to water, but can’t make him 
drink. The Dykema-Goodrich combina- 
tion you mention as the latest bunch to 
burn their fingers monkeying with the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” will find this 
out, and after they are dead and buried 
we in the United States service will con- 
tinue to play the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” ‘“Marseillaise,” Royal Italian 
March, “Rule Britannia,” “Red, White 
and Blue,” “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” etc., just as I played them in 
a Government band in San Francisco 
twenty-nine years ago, and as every 
other military musician in America has 
played them ever since. 

Fraternally yours, 
AN ADMIRER OF MEPHISTO. 

Washington, D. C., May 20, 1918. 





What the Piano Teacher Should Know 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


With their husbands away to war, 
many women are taking up professions. 
A large number are considering music 
teaching and some have asked me what 
constitutes a good piano teacher. 

The modern piano teacher not only in- 
structs in music, but he also works along 
lines that will best develop the mind of 
the pupil. A sound body and a calm 
mind are the first requirements of a 
teacher. He must be strong enough to 
meet every type of pupil with a smile 
and to see the good points in them. 
Every pupil has at least one good qual- 
ity, and the teacher must fasten his 
faith on that quality as a basis upon 
which to build other ones. The teacher 
must know how to arouse the pupil’s in- 
terest. 

Little children are now taught in small 
classes and he must know how to gain 
the concentrated interest of the class. 


Children must be allowed to feel rhythm ~ 


as well as to learn time and note values. 
They must be able to follow melodies up 


and down the pitch and also create them 
and hear the fundamental harmonies be- 
neath them. 

The teacher must be prepared in every 
way to handle advanced pupils coming 
from other teachers. Technical exercises 
that would develop one would ruin an- 
other. It follows that he must have 
sound judgment and use it. He must be 
familiar with a variety of ways of mem- 
orizing to help the pupil discover which 
is best suited to his mind. Some need 
to gain more control over their hands 
and minds, while others need to be re- 
laxed from their tension. 

Like the doctor, the teacher must know 
the remedy and how best to apply it. 
New teachers should constantly study 
and add to their knowledge of teaching 
material. RUSSELL S. GILBERT. 

Orange, N. J., May 22, 918. 





Marching and Singing 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Mr. Freund’s advice concerning high 
school “marching and singing” was car- 
ried out. I had only my boys’ chorus- - 
about 200 singing boys from fourteen to 
nineteen years. We marched! “Keep 
the Home Fires,” “There’s a Long, Long 
Trail,” “Keep Your Head Down” were the 
songs we tried. Superintendent Boynton 
came dashing out of his private office 
delighted. The boys were as solemn as 
owls. You would have thought they 
were on their way to the trenches. We 
did it again this week. It is splendid! 
Thanks for the suggestion. Mr. Freund 
should be made general overseer of musi- 
cal activities. His influence is stupen- 
dous. 

Cordially arf gratefully, 
LAURA BRYANT, 
Supervisor of Music. 
Ithaca, N. Y., May 23, 1918. 





As to “Tones” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Through the columns of your excellent 
paper I wish to ask the entire musical 
fraternity to unite in throwing out of 
use the word “tone” to indicate an in- 
terval. People talk about tones and half 
tones, when they mean steps and half 
steps. 

A tone is a musical sound. An inter- 
val between two tones is the difference 
between their vibratory values. To call 
that a tone is absurd. Yet it persists in 
musical literature. It only needs the 
rebuke of musicians to stop it. But if 
musicians themselves countenance it, it 
will persist. 

Webster has this to say: 

“The use of the word ‘tone,’ both for 
a sound and for the interval between two 
sounds or tones is confusing, and ‘step’ 
is preferred in careful usage.” 

“Usage” is a matter to be decided en- 
tirely by musicians in this. But common 
sense ought to dictate’the proper use of 


words. 
D. W. MILLER. 
Norwood, Ohio, May 23, 1918. 





Wants Music of “America” Rewritten 
by American Composer 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 


You have reported that the House of 
Representatives at Washington is now 
considering the motion to make “Amer- 
ica,” to the music of “God Save the 
King,” the United States’ national an- 
them. 

It seems to me that Samuel Francis 
Smith’s excellent lines should have music 
distinctively American or, at least, orig- 
inal in this country. 

Why do we need to seek the music 
of other nations to make up for home 
delinquencies or, perhaps, deficiencies? 
If the House should act hastily and make 
either “America” or “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” the official air of the United 
States, it would discourage our native 
composers from ever attempting to give 
the words to “America” a proper set- 
ting. 

J am of the opinion that some Amer- 
ican composer will eventually write mu- 
sic to “My Country ’Tis of Thee” that 
shall suit the matchless words of the 
text. 


The words to “America” have the ad- 
vantage over those of the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner,” because they are more 
appealing, better from a patriotic and 
a humanitarian standpoint, and- “My 
Country ’Tis of Thee” is certainly more 
suitable for church use than the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

Let Congress get our native com- 
posers busy! 

ANGELO M. READ. 

Buffalo, N. Y., May 22, 1918. 





Mr. Hageman to Have No Assistant in 
Chicago During Summer 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


I notice in your last issue, on page 45, 
an article at the foot of the second col- 
umn, stating that Mme. Florence Bod- 
inoff is to assist me this summer in Chi- 
cago. I am very much surprised at this 
notice, as I have no assistant and have 
made no arrangements to have an as- 
sistant this summer. Mme. Bodinoff has 
arranged to study with me while I am 
conducting at Ravinia Park, but no one 
has been engaged to assist me. 

RICHARD HAGEMAN. 

New York, May 24, 1918. 





Author of “In Flanders Fields” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I notice the inspiring poem, “In Flan- 
ders Fields,” in your current issue. It 
seems to me that it might be of general 
news interest to note that the author, 
Lieutenant-Colonel John McCrae, was a 
physician of distinction, serving as path- 


— 


ologist at the Montreal General Hospi: 
as well as lecturer in medicine in Mc‘ 
University. Despite an engrossing act 
ity in his profession and an authors 
of a formidable array of techn 
studies in the medical sciences, he fo, 
time to compose essays and poems o: 
wide variety of subjects, and two of 
latest—“‘The Anxious Dead” and 
Flanders Fields” have received univer 
applause. He was a significant and 
spiring addition to that small band 
physicians (Billroth, Frederick Peters, 
author of the lyric, “The Sweet: 
Flower That Blows’; Holmes, W. 
Mitchell, to name but a few of the m 
recent), who have labored long a 
gladly to keep welded éontinuously 
dreamer and the practitioner in succe 
ful communion. 

Dr. F. Morris CLaAss 

New York, May 23, 1918. 





Maud Powell’s Tribute to the Late M: 
G. M. Roeder 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

I was shocked to hear of the untime 
death of Geraldine Morgan Roeder. \W 
were together in the late lamented Hen 
Schradieck’s classes in Leipsic, also j 
Joachim’s classes in Berlin. Hers wa 
the most musical talent of all the girls | 
have known who played the fiddle. A 
though she gave up the public caree 
with her marriage, her love of real mu 
sic abided, as was proved by her devotio: 
to and continued cultivation of chambe: 
music. With a temperament averse t 
public work, her life must have bee: 
ideal, for her warm heart found expres 
sion in her home (she was a mother), 
while her music hunger was ever ap 
peased by the most beautiful literature 
of all, that of the string quartet. 

Sincerely, 
MAUD POWELL. 

New York, May 25, 1918. 








“DIXIE” ADAPTATION 
SUNG IN TWO CAMPS 
BY MME. DE MOSS 











Mary Hissem de Moss, Soprano 


Mary Hissem de Moss, the soprano, 
sang “America’s Battle Cry” at Camp 
Upton, on May 9, and at Camp Dix on 
May 16, with marked success. The 
words are by Hepzibah E. Kendrick, set 
to the stirring tune of ‘Dixie.” Mme. 
de Moss will use it on all her programs. 





Alcocks Delight at Spartanburg 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., May 25.—The 
recital given by Merle and _ Bechtel 





Alcock recently was one of the greatest 
artistic treats Spartanburg has_ been 
privileged to enjoy. Much artistic pleas 
ure was afforded the boys by these art 
ists, who found their singing delightful. 





SEATTLE CLUBS END SEASON 





Ladies’ Musical Club, Amphion Society 
and Others Give Final Concerts 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 20.—The com- 
plimentary concert of the Ladies’ Musi- 
cal Club on Monday evening at the First 
Baptist Church consisted of groups of 
choruses by the club, and Hugh Blair’s 
cantata, “The Bells of Elfarnie,” with 
Mrs. H. C. Ogden, soprano, and Con- 
stance Horn, contralto, in the character 
réles. Mrs. Romayn Jansen and Mrs. 
Lida Schirmer, sopranos, gave vocal 
numbers; piano works were interpreted 
by Mrs. A. E. Venino and a group for 
the violin and harp was given by Alice 
Sherman Williams and Mrs. B. CG. Beck. 
Claude Madden conducted the choruses 
and Hattie Edenholm was at the piano. 

The Amphion Society gave its last 
concert for the season on Wednesday 
evening at the Masonic Hall in conjunc- 
tion with the Ladies’ Musical Club 
Chorus. The program was under the 
direction of Mr. Madden. Anna Grant 
Dall was accompanist for the Amphion 
Society and mixed choruses, and Hattie 
Edenholm for the Ladies’ Musical Cho- 
rus, and the small orchestra was under 
the leadership of W. R. Hedley. Mrs. 
Lida Schirmer was the soloist, giving the 
aria “Pleurez mes Yeux” from the Mas- 
senet “Le Cid” and a group. 

The Seattle Music Study Club on Tues- 
day afternoon gave a program under the 
management of Mrs. W. H. Ogle. The 
Volunteer Park Auxiliary of the Red 
Cross and the Theo Karle Club of West 
Seattle during the week gave programs 
for the benefit of the Red Cross. Flor- 
ence V. Orr, soprano, a pupil of T. H. J. 
Ryan, was heard in recital on Monday 
evening at the Boylston Avenue Uni- 
tarian- Church, assisted by Howard 
Plummer, pianist. Marie Danks, child 
contralto, a pupil of Mrs. Clara M. 
Hartle, sang at the Latona School re- 
cently. Ferdinand Dunkley conducted 
the Chehalis Choral Society in a suc- 
cessful benefit concert on Tuesday eve- 
ning. A. M. G. 
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Havens Says War Transforms 
Artists Who Were ‘Social Snobs’’ 


Young American Pianist Declares That Present-Day Changes Are 
Making Musicians Real Democrats 


OSTON, May 22.—Raymond Havens, 
the pianist, said to a MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA representative recently: 

“The present social revolution is caus- 
ing each one of us to realize more sym- 
pathetically, more humanely, the exist- 
ence of the ‘other fellow.’ From the 
selfish extreme of the last decade—‘take 
all you can’—we have suddenly been 
thrown face to face with conditions which 
cry out to us pathetically ‘give all you 
can.’ 

“The old social distinctions have been 
given a severe jolt; the naive notion that 
a man’s merit can be judged by the 
amount of money he earns has yet got ta 
be revised. The man with overalls is 
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Raymond Havens, Pianist, Who Says 
That the War Is Making Artists Bet- 
ter Americans 


making the money today, and he deserves 
it. Débutantes are instructing factory- 
workers in the mysteries of radio-teleg- 
raphy; millionaires’ sons are fighting side 
by side with Italian street diggers. Fine 
musicians are playing for the ‘movies’ 
in training camps. One doesn’t have to 
be a sociologist to perceive that the pres- 
ent social revolution has already reached 
a point of radical change in individual 
habit and thought that will make the 
Renaissance and the French Revolution 
look like a drop of water in the ocean. 
“This sweeping change in thought and 
habit is bound to affect the artist’s char- 
acter in time. Artists are social snobs 
—many of them, The highest art has 
always been aristocratic, not because the 
plebeians and bourgeois do not wish to 
appreciate it, but because they have not 
had the time and opportunity to become 
acquainted with it. We artists need to 
get the point of view of the common 
people, quite as much as the common 
people need to get our point of view. 
“There is no reason why the artist 
should not be the best educated person 
in the world. He meets people of the 
most cultivated type, travels extensively, 
has time to read widely—in short, is sur- 
rounded with latent forces which tend 
to develop and train the mind. But does 
he? It seems to me as if our modern 


‘patriotic airs. 


artist is too much of a respectable routi- 
neer—a narrow specialist. 

“Routine is eventually deadening and 
it is probably not the course pursued by 
great men in any branch of learning. 
At least those who profess any art know 
how quickly the emotions are deadened 
by frequent repetition and if we accept 
John Masefield’s definition of art, ‘Emo- 
tion reflected in tranquility,’ the moral 
is obvious. Hence it is, that routine 
artists live in a kind of cave and nat- 
urally fall into the ‘Fallacies of the 
Cave’ as Bacon phrases it. 

“One reason perhaps why many have 
to specialize is that they possess single 
track minds. This weakness is especially 
noticeable in the medical profession. A 
few years ago, the drug theory was ap- 
plied to every malady: the last decade 
operations became the fad: now a serum 
is prescribed for everything, including 
even a cold.” 





LOUISVILLE HEARS GOODWINS 





Programs of Concert Company Please— 
Choruses Combine 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 24.—The Wil- 
mot Goodwin Concert Company, under 
the auspices of the W. C. T. U., gave two 
concerts at the Y. M. H. A. auditorium 
on Wednesday and Thursday of last 
week. The company is made up, aside 
from the baritone, of Florence Austin, 
violinist, and Lee Cronican, pianist. Mr. 
Goodwin sang songs by Mozart, Purcell, 
Leoncavallo and a number of modern 
composers. His entire program was 
given in English and his enunciation 
was marked by great clarity and dis- 
tinctness. Miss Austin and Mr. Cron- 
ican added delightful bits to the pro- 
gram. 

The Louisville Male Chorus, at the 
auditorium of the Boys’ High School, 
Thursday evening, gave their second con- 
cert of the 1918 series. Under Director 
Carl Shackleton, the chorus showed 
elasticity of tone and a smoothness of 
execution that was delightful. The 
soloist was Esther Metz, soprano. In 
“The Song of the Camp” the baritone 
solo was sung by Clarence Wolff, while 
an organ part was played by Clarence 
Seubold. Florence Blackman, the tal- 
ented accompanist of the club, accom- 
panied at the piano. 

The Choral Society, under C. B. Solo- 
mon, and the orchestra of the Y. M. H. 
A., under J. L. Fitzmayer, gave a joint 
concert at their hall on Tuesday eve- 
ning. 

A program was presented by the stu- 
dents of the Conservatory at the Y. W. 
C. A. auditorium on Tuesday evening. 

H, P. 


Hamlin E. Cogswell Writes Patriotic 
Song, “Spirit of Victory” 


Hamlin E. Cogswell, director of music 
in the public schools in Washington, has 
written an attractive patriotic song, en- 
titled “The Spirit of Victory.” It is a 
marching song in the Sousa style, well 
suited for community singing. The re- 
frain is written for mixed chorus and the 
text of the refrain appears in French 
and Italian translation, as well as in 
English. Mr. Cogswell is author of the 
text as well as of the music. The song 
is dedicated to General Pershing. 





Patriotic “Sing” in Giadstone, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 26.—A _ com- 
munity “sing” was held at the Chautau- 
qua grounds at Gladstone, Ore., May 15, 
under the, auspices of the Loyalty 
League. A large attendance of enthu- 
siastic patriots made the occasion of this 
second “sing” at Gladstone a memorable 
one. A twelve-piece orchestra, conducted 
by F. A. Burden, led the ere | in 
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ETTA ROBERTSON 
WINNING SUCCESS 
IN CONCERT FIELD 

















Etta Robertson, Soprano 


Two years ago Florence Macbeth, 
then prima donna coloratura of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, gave two song 
recitals in Austin, Wis., to enable one 
of Austin’s young singers, Etta Robert- 
son, soprano, to come to New York to 
gad with Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Grif- 
fith. 

This season Miss Robertson has been 
meeting with splendid success in the con- 
cert field. In March she gave a special 
Indian program in costume with Olive 
C. Howard. at the Artists’ Course of the 
Women’s Club, Staten Island, N. Y. She 
revealed beauty of voice and an ability 
to handle it in the fashion of a trained 
musician. The same program was given 
with equal success in Newark, N. J., a 
short time ago. 

Miss Robertson goes to Wisconsin and 
Minnesota in June to give a series of 
song recitals. 





EVANSTON, ILL.—Mervin Howe, pian- 
ist, has enlisted in the Y. M. C. A. war 
service as an entertainer and expects to 
be sent to France early in June. 








Honor Memory of “Yiddish Mark 
Twain” with Musical Program 


Under the auspices of the Schnorer 
Association, the annual Sholom Aleichem 
Memorial concert and dramatic festival 
was held on May 26, at the Manhattan 
‘Opera House, New York. The celebra- 
tion was held in honor of the request 
made by Aleichem, the “Yiddish Mark 
Twain,” that once a year people should 
gather together, not to mourn over his 
death, but to laugh and grow merry.” 
The musical program was presented by 
M. Molovsky, cantor of Bath Beach; H. 
Wohll, chorusmaster; Mischa Levitzki, 
~ pianist, and Sasha Jacobson, the vio- 
inist. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—A_ program for 
the benefit of the Red Cross, arranged by 
Edna Northrop, was given recently. 
Those who appeared were Dorothy May 
Wall, Dorothy Northrop, Edna Northrop, 
Ruth Williams, Esther Berg, Esther Cox 
and the Philharmonic Trio. 








PHILIP 


BRUCE 


TENOR 


Concert and 
Oratorio 


Address: 15 Evans Road 
Brookline, Mass. 
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ALICE ELDRIDGE 


-:- PIANIST -:- 
CONCERT and RECITAL 


Address: 120 Boylston St., Room 1911, BOSTON 
Teaching Studio: 18 Linden Park, Rockland, Mass. 





MME. ELVIRA 


LEVERONI 


Contralto 





Address: 120 Boylston St., Room 1011, BOSTON 


Formerly of Boston, and Covent Garden Opera Cos. 
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London’s “Pop”’ Season Inaugurated 


Mme. D’Alvarez Scores in Recital— Carl Rosa Opera Performances Begin— War Charities Con- 
tinue to Benefit from Artists’ Efforts 

















Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1, May 6, 1918. 


‘oe is marked for the opening of 
the Carl Rosa Opera season at the 
Shaftesbury Theater, and to-morrow for 
the first of the seven performances of 
“The Pageant of Freedom” in_ the 
Queen’s Hall, organized by Clara Butt 
and arranged by Louis N. Parker, in aid 
of the British Red Cross. Thursday will 
Le the American night, Friday the 
French Matinée, while Saturday evening 
will be the Jewish night. To-day is the 


dress rehearsal and all soldiers and sail- 
ors are invited. 

Last week’s music had a really great 
climax on Saturday as the date of the 
opening of the thirteenth series of “Pops” 
given ay London String Quartet and 
also of Mme, D’Alvarez’s vocal recital in 











IRMA 


SEYDEL 


Violinist 


Recent Appearances 


April 14—Worcester, Massachussetts. 


April 20—New York, New York (Rubin- 
stein Club) 


April 25—Pottsville, Pennsylvania. 
(Afternoon and Evening) 


April 29—-East Liverpool, Ohio. 
April 30—Stevbenville, Ohio. 

May 1—Wheeling, West Virginia. 
May 2—Barnesville, Ohio. 

May 3—Cambridge, Ohio. 

May 6—Ap>ollo, Pennsylvania. 
May 7—Tarentum, Pennsylvania. 
May 8—Oil City, Pennsylvania. 
May 9$—Kittaning, Pennsylvania. 
May 10—Summerville, Pennsylvania. 
May 13—Reading, Pennsylvania. 
May 14—Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
May 15—Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
May 16—Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 
May 27—Demopolis, Alabama. 
May 29—Lexington, Mississippi. 
May 31—Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
June 1—Alexander, Louisiana. 


Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 
1451 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Personal Address: 
1234 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


EDWIN 
SCHNEIDER 


Accompanist for 


JOHN MCCORMACK 
(Sixth Season) 


will coach singers at his 
New York Studio 
beginning June Ist. 


Address: 


25 East 54th St. Plaza 7822 








Queen’s Hall, supported by Sir Henry 
Wood and his orchestra. 

Earlier in the week we had a most 
promising début made by the young 
pianiste, Kathleen Doubleday, and a re- 
cital by that fine player Vladimir Cerni- 
koff. The first of the six concerts of 
French music arranged by the Anglo- 
French society under Lady Cunard and 
Isidore de Lara was given in Steinway 
Hall on Tuesday. 

On Monday last, the Oxford House 
Orchestra under Cuthbert Kelly com- 
bined forces with the “Old Vic” Shake- 
spearean company under Ben Greet, giv- 
ing an attractive performance of “The 
Tempest” in the Queen’s Hall. On Tues- 
day, May day, Jean Sterling Mackinlay 
began her series of recitals in Aeolian 
Hall of Austin Dobson’s “Proverbs in 
Porcelain.” Some groups of all coun- 
tries’ folk-songs were also sung, the most 
interesting being the Hungarian, . ar- 
ranged by Korbay. 

At the concert of French music in 
Steinway Hall, the artists were Desiree 
Dufauw, R. C. Kay, Raymond Jeremy 
and Emile Doehaerd, for the strings, 
Victor Borlée and H. Stutely for the 
woodwind, Gwendoline Mason for the 
harp and George Reeves for the piano ac- 
companiment, Boris Lensky sang de- 
lightfully songs ancient and modern. The 
chamber music which was finally given 
included Charles Bordés’ “Basque” suite 
for strings and flute, Revel’s Septet for 
strings, while Dufauw selected pieces by 
Martin Marais for his solos. 


Sunday Concerts. Interest 


The Sunday afternoon and evening 
concerts at Queen’s Hall have proved so 
successful that they will be continued 
throughout this month. The vocalists 
are Carrie Tubb, Olga Haley, Joseph 
Cheetham, and Fraser Gange; the instru- 
mentalists are Irene Scharrer, Daisy 
Kennedy, York Bowen and William Mur- 
doch. 

Yesterday’s concert opened with a de- 
lightful performance of the “Magic 
Flute” Overture, followed by Handel’s 
Largo in G, the ballet music of “Faust,” 
Mackenzie’s ‘“Benedictus,” and _ the 
“Tannhauser” March. Olga Haley sang 
“Nightfall at Sea,” by Montague- Phil- 
lips and “Oh! That It Were So” by Frank 
Bridge. Arthur de Greef played Saint- 
Saéns’ Concerto in G Minor. 

Last Tuesday, the Duke of Connaught, 
accompanied by his daughter Patricia, 
was present at a Queen’s Hall entertain- 
ment arranged by Lady Bagot, R. R. C. 
in aid of the Church Army Fund for pro- 
viding new recreation huts at the front. 
A full house was secured and the Royal 
Horse Guards Band, under Mr. Bilton, 
played, while the solo artists were Carrie 
Tubb, Phyllis Lett, MurieF Mitchell, Con- 
way Mason, Patrick Byrne, Harry Lin- 
don, Louis Godowsky and Sir Frank 
Benson. “Answer the Call,” a patriotic 
song by Margaret Meredith, was well 
sung by Muriel Mitchell. 


Opening of the “Pop” Season 


Saturday brought two concerts of real 
magnitude, the opening of the “Pop” 
season by the String Quartet in Aeolian 
Hall, concerts which will be continued 
every Saturday for the next seven 
weeks. It opened with the Beethoven 
Quartet for strings in F, played with 
much beauty of tone, and ended with 
the Schumann Quartet in E Flat, for 
piano and strings. The All-British num- 


ber was McEwan’s now famous “Bis- 
cay” Quartet, and the piano solo, Chopin’s 
Barcarolle in F Sharp, was beautifully 
played by Irene Scharrer. 

D’Alvarez’s recital in the Queen’s Hall 
on the same day was a veritable triumph 
for that artist. From Bach’s Agnus Dei 
from the Mass in B Minor, the dramatic 
interest of the program swelled to a cli- 
max in Borodin’s “La Mer.” The singer 
gave four encores, “The Blind Plough- 
man,” by Coningsby Clarke; “Homing,” 
by del Riego; Agnus Dei and an aria 
from Carmen. Even then her audience 
was not satisfied, but crowded to the 
exit of the artist’s room to beg flowers 
from the numberless tributes that had 
been showered upon her. 

The latest Marguerite, Winifred 
O’Connor, who recently scored such a 
remarkable success at the “Old Vic,” is 
just eighteen, and still studying with 
Sir George Power, who predicts a great 
future for her. Her father is an Irish- 


man, as her name denotes, but she was 
born in Leeds, Yorkshire. She was edu 
cated at the Notre Dame Collegiat: 
school in Leeds, only leaving when six 
teen, much against het parents’ wishes, 
to come to London to have her voic« 
trained. 

Emma Nevada is just now much 
pleased by the great successes her pu- 
pils are also having in opera. Phyllis 
Landsdell is already singing the leading 
réles with the Carl Rosa Opera Com 
pany, as well as Jessie Beecham, whil: 
Lily Paikin has just scored well as Gildu 
in “Rigoletto” with the H. B. Phillips 
Opera Company in Liverpool, Indeed 
after her singing of “Caro Nome” the ap- 
plause stopped the performance for some 
moments. HELEN THIMM. 





German Records no Longer to Be Sold 
in Wheeling, W. Va. 


WHEELING, W. VA., May 25.—The 
phonograph dealers here recently held 
a meeting in which they decided to do 
away with all German records in thei) 
stores. Hereafter these firms, which rep- 
resent the Victor, Columbia, Edison and 
Brunswick companies, will not handle 
any of these records. 

This decision will mean that 525 Victor 
records, 300 Columbia records, 100 Edi- 
son and 100 Brunswick records must be 
discarded. 








Spring Bookings 


Dream” 








GRETCHEN MORRIS 


Soprano 


April 4—Newark Orpheus Club 


(Arthur Mees, Mus. Dir.) 


April 29—Philadelphia Mfrs. Club. 


(Arturo Papalardo, Mur. Dir.) 


April 30—Newark Festival 
(C. Mort. Wiske, Mus. Dir.) 


May 2|—Waterbury Choral Society 


(Isaac B. Clark, Mus. Dir.) 


May 22—Northampton (Smith College) 
(H. D. Sleeper, Mus. Dir.) : 


May 28—Wilkes Barre Com. Chorus 


(J. Fowler-Richardson, Mus. Dir.) 


Aug. 7-8—Columbia Univ. Fest. Chorus 
“Stabat Mater” 


(Walter Henry Hall, Mus. Dir.) 


Exclusive Direction 


WALTER ANDERSON, 171 W. 57th St., New York 


and ‘Midsummer Night's 
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RICHARD 


HAGEMAN 


Conductor Metropolitan Opera House Tenth Consecutive Season 


VOCAL COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
OPERA 


In All the Modern Languages 
Some of those who have been and are now with Mr. Hageman are: 
ALDA, BORI, BRASLAU, CASE, DESTINN, FARRAR, HEMPEL, HO- 
MER, MACBETH, MATZENAUER, MELBA, MASON, RAPPOLD, BON- 
CI, AMATO, BOTTA, HINSHAW, MARTINELLI, MARTIN, RUYSDAEL, 


CONCERT 


SEMBRICH, SCOTTI. 


Mr. Hageman will also accept a limited number of pupils for the study 


of accompanying. 
STUDIO: 


304 West 71st St., New York 
Summer Studio: Ravinia Park, Ill. 


ORATORIO 
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Rosen’s Art Stirs Men in Khaki 
at Wilbur Wright Aviation Field 
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Max Rosen and His Party Starting for Wilbur Wright Aviation Field. Left to 
Right: A. F. Thiele, Dayton Manager; W. Spencer Jones, New York Man- 
ager; Emmanuel Balaban, Accompanist; Max Rosen; His Father, Ben Rosen, 
and Leslie Davidson of Steinway & Sons 


HILE in Dayton, O., where he met 
with brilliant success at a concert 
at Memorial Hall on May 14 under A. 
F. Thiele’s direction, Max Rosen, the 


noted young violinist, gave two concerts 
at the Wilbur Wright Aviation Field— 
one for the officers and the other for 


the men at the Y. M. C. A. hut. The 
enthusiasm of the soldiers was unbounded 
and at each place, instead of playing 
three numbers as was planned, he had 
to play twelve before they would let the 
artist go. The picture shown above was 
taken just before the party left the 
Miami Hotel for the Field. 





AMEKICAN MUSICIANS IN 
FRANCE NEED OUR HELP 


Destitute Artists Aided Quickly by 
American Friends of Musicians— 
$13,000 Given 


Perhaps no society of the many organ- 
ized for various forms of help has done 
better work or reached more deserving 
objects than the Society of the American 
Friends of Musicians in France, of 
which Walter Damrosch is president. 
More than $13,000 has been sent since 
its organization. In Paris it is distrib- 
uted by Blair Fairchild through local 
organizations to artists who have been 
made destitute by the war. Hundreds of 
cases of poverty-stricken musicians have 
been reported to the society and each one 
received individual attention. A cable 
from Paris recently urged immediate 
help for the children who had sung in a 
church until it was bombarded by the 
German long-range gun. These children 
are being rushed out of Paris to the 
country as fast as funds can be raised 
to get them away. Recently reported 
was the case of Mr. D , the organist 
of the Cathedral of Rheims, who is a ref- 
ugee in Paris with his wife and young 
daughter. He was entirely without re- 
sources, without even a change of clothes, 
until his condition was relieved by a 
donation of 300 francs from the society. 
Opportunities for the musician in France 
to earn his livelihood by means of his 
profession are scant, for very few per- 
sons take music lessons, and there are 
very few concerts. Musicians in Amer- 
ica are urged to help their needy fellow 
artists in France by securing member- 
ship in the society. Its headquarters are 
at 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 











Virgil Artist-Pupils Arouse Admiration 
in Recital 


A recital by Lucille Oliver, Frank 
Hunter and Emma Lipp, artist-pupils of 
the Virgil Piano Conservatory, was 
given in the Wanamaker Auditorium, 
Saturday afternoon, May 18. A large 





HANNA 


BROCKS- 
OETTEKING 


Soprano 
CONCERT 
ORATORIO 
RECITALS 


Studio 
607 W. 137 St., New York 
Tel. Audubon 1600 














audience was in attendance. The pro- 
gram included’works demanding not only 
technical skill but sympathetic musical 
appreciation. These qualities were con- 
vincingly disclosed by Miss Oliver, who 
was heard in the Fantasie, Op. 49, of 
Chopin, Leschetizky’s “Etude Héroique,” 
Grieg’s Concerto, last two movements, 
with orchestral part played at a second 
piano by Emma Lipp; Grainger’s “Shep- 
herd’s, Hey,” Arensky’s Etude in F Sharp 
and Liszt’s Rhapsodie No. 10. Equally 
impressive and well contrasted were the 
interpretations of the Beethoven-Rubin- 
stein “Turkish March,” Burmeister’s 
“Persian Song” and Chopin’s Ballade, 
Op. 47, presented by Frank Hunter. The 
latter displayed unusual pianistic gifts. 
Emma Lipp, the third of the accom- 
plished trio of soloists, gave a splendid 
reading of MacDowell’s “Sonata Eroica” 
(third and fourth movements) and Mosz- 
kowski’s “Caprice Espagnole.” 





Demonstrate Perfield System at Two 
Musicales 


The Effa Ellis Perfield system of 
pedagogical principles, based on inner 
feeling, reasoning and drills, was again 
convincingly demonstrated in a musicale 
given by pupils of Hilda Wright at Rye 
Seminary, New York, May 6, and at the 
studio of Charles Lee Tracy in Carnegie 
Hall, May 18. Mme. Perfield was an 
interested listener and became enthusi- 
astic over the results shown. Elementary 
principles of form, modulation, examples 
of cadences, rhythmic, melodic and har- 
monic dictation and improvisations were 
among the subjects in an enjoyable pro- 
gram composed of many original compo- 
sitions, together with works of Mozart, 
Massenet, Smith, Smeltzer, Frothing- 
ham and Swift. The list of pupils in- 
cluded Mary Corwin, Miss Price, Marie 
Forrest, Marjorie Allen, Elizabeth Wash- 
burn and David and Geoffrey Parsons. 





Clarence Whitehill to Go Under Julius 
Daiber Management 


Clarence Whitehill, the American bari- 
tone, has entered into an agreement 
whereby his concert, recital and oratorio 
activities will be looked after exclusively 
by Jules Daiber of New York. Mr. 
Whitehill’s concert tour for next season 
is now being booked. Mr. Whitehill’s 
most recent success was as one of the 
soloists in the Cincinnati Festival. 





WATERLOO, IowA.—The Madrigal Club 
gave a successful concert May 10 at the 
First M. E. Church to an appreciative 
audience. Assisting were Willian J. 
Fleming, who played several organ num- 
bers; Wilma Bashor-Galloway, violinist; 
Lu Verne Beal Covell, pianist, and Paul 
Davis, tenor. The club gave the can- 
tata, “Garden of Flowers,” sung by dou- 
ble quartet and directed by Mrs. J. E. 
Brinkman. 
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HEAR NIESSEN-STONE PUPILS 





Latter Reveal Well-Schooled Voices in 
Recital 


Many promising pupils of Mme. Nies- 
sen-Stone, revealing well placed voices 
of unusual quality, were presented in 
recital at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
Wednesday evening, May 22. A pro- 
gram of wide range and interest was 
given artistic interpretation, earning for 
the various soloists laudatory comment 
from the large audience present. 

Opening with the duet from Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni,” subsequent numbers 
comprised Spohr’s “Rose Softly Bloom- 
ing,” Rachmaninoff’s “Oh Thou Billowy 
Harvest Fields,’ Schumann’s ‘“Wid- 
mung,” Widor’s “Nuits d’Etoiles,”’ Du- 
bois’s “Ballade de la belle Viroise,” Mar- 
getson’s “Tommie Lad,” MacFayden’s 
“Invictus,” Roger’s “The Star,” Wood- 
man’s “An Open Secret,’ Schumann’s 
“Er ist’s,” Hué’s “J’ai pleuré en Réve,” 
Bemberg’s “Aime-moi,” “Charmant 
oiseau” from “Perle du Brésil,’”’ Mendels- 
sohn’s “Jerusalem” from “Paulus,” Ron- 
ald’s “Down in the Forest” and Puccini’s 
“Un bel di” from “Butterfly.” These 
numbers were sung effectively by Gloria 
Perles, coloratura soprano; B. Fried- 
mann, baritone; Anna Halpern, soprano; 
Elise Gardner, soprano; Marthe Vennat, 
soprano; Lena Wirth, soprano; Annie 
Muller, mezzo-soprano; Frieda Rochen, 
mezzo-soprano, and Geraldine Geraty, 
soprano. 

It would be difficult to single out any 
individual deserving more praise than 








Buya CONOVER 
for CONTENTMENT 


Put the CONOVER to any test. 
You will find it ADEQUATE. It has 
volume of tone for the professional, 
purity of tone for the student, and 
mellowness of tone for the home-maker. 


And it has beauty of case design and staunch- 
ness of construction commensurate with its 
beauty of tone, for it is the finest piano made by 


Lie [able 


The World's Greatest PianoMakers : C hicago 


the other, the work being all of a high 
standard of artistry. Especial mention, 
however, is due Miss Vennat and Miss 
Wirth, who possess voices of marked 
flexibility and power. 

The second part of the program was 
given by artist-pupils of Mme. Niessen- 
Stone and included works of Schubert, 
Burleigh, Verdi, Kramer, Lehmann, Mas- 
senet, Ganz, Corval-Ruebner, Gere and 
Ponchielli. These were impressively de- 
livered by Jean McCrory, Grace Foster, 
Margaret Hussar, Marguerite Namara, 
Agnes Robinson and Maria Winetzkaya. 

Immogen Peay and Francis Moore 
were the efficient accompanists. 

M. B. S. 





Fremstad Indisposed, French Military 
Band Gives Brooklyn Concert 


On account of the indisposition of 
Mme. Olive Fremstad, her song recital 
for the benefit of the Red Cross, sched- 
uled for Sunday evening, May 19, at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, did not take 
place. The audience which had gath- 
ered to hear her was not wholly dis- 
appointed, however, for it was enter- 


tained enjoyably by the French Military - 





Band, which played several splendid 
numbers. i me 
West Point, N. Y.—tThe _ thirty- 


sixth public organ recital was given at 
the Cadet Chapel of the United States 
Military Academy on May 12. Fred- 
erick C. Mayer, the organist and choir- 
master, was assisted by May E. Proctor, 
mezzo-soprano, and Lenora’ Biddle 
Brown, violinist. 





DR. WILLIAM C. CARL teaches the 


FRENCH METHOD of ORGAN PLAYING at the 


CGUILMANT ORCAN 
44 West 12th Street, New York 


Send for Catalogue. 


SCHOOL 











EVENING SUN: 
The Chopin group was played with sympathy and 
delicacy. He met the demands of his compositions 
with a force of musical imagination, 
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DATES BOOKING FOR SUMMER TOUR 
Management Arthur J. Ferro, 312 Flatiron Bldg., New York City 


Kranich & Bach Piano 


MUSICAL AMERICA: 
This youthful pianist displayed sterling musical 
qualities. His work augurs well for his future. 
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Little Rock Breaks Records 
in Annual Music Festival 


Idelle Patterson, Allen McQuhae, Pirictinn Schutz and Royal Dadmun 
the Soloists—Chorus Scores Under Direction of 
Sarah Yancey Cline 


ITTLE ROCK, ARK., May 15.—The 

recent seventh annual music festival 
in which the festival chorus, conducted 
by Sarah Yancey Cline, took a prominent 
part, assisted by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Emil Oberhoffer, proved the most suc- 
cessful in the musical history of the town 
thus far. The soloists, who also reflected 
great credit on themselves, were Idelle 
Patterson, soprano; Allen McQuhae, 
tenor, Christine Schutz, contralto; Royal 
Dadmun, bass; Henry J. Williams, harp- 
ist; Richard Czerwonky, violinist, and 
Walter Chapman, pianist. Mrs. Guy H. 
Mathis was the capable accompanist. 


The program opened with “America,” 
presented by the chorus, the audience 
joining. Following this a double quartet, 
consisting of Mrs. Fred Isgrig, Euritha 
Barrett, Lucy Williams, Mrs. Payne 
Ramsey, Mrs. W. H. Laubach, Martha 
Blakeney, Willie Shields and Miss Cline, 
sang “The Land o’ the Leal,” “Sweet and 


Low” and “The Rosary.” All were finely 
given, the Nevin number being especially 
effective. Walter Chapman followed with 
his splendid offerings. 

The “Recessional” of DeKoven was 
splendidly sung by the full chorus, Effie 
Cline Fones singing the solo parts in ex- 
cellent voice. A sextet sang two num- 
bers, “Evening Prayer in Brittany,” the 
incidental solo, giving Mrs. Isgrig oppor- 
tunities to display all the beauties of her 
musical and well cultivated voice. Mar- 
tha Blakeney’s rich contralto voice was 
also a treat in this number. The best 
work of the chorus was left to the last in 
the two concluding numbers, the “Glori- 
ous Forever,” by Rachmaninoff, and El- 
gar’s “Challenge of Thor.” Credit is re- 
flected on Sarah Yancey Cline for the ex- 
cellent training she has given to make 
such results possible. 

The concert in the afternoon by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and 
soloists, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, also 
drew a large audience and the verdict 
that the program was the best of all 
heard at the festivals. Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt” was perhaps the finest number, the 


second movement, “Aase’s Death,” being 
a revelation of the orchestra’s powers. 
Kalinnikoff’s Symphony No. 1, Victor 
Herbert’s “Badinage” and “Air de Bal- 
let,” the intermezzo from “Goyescas,” 
Grainger’s “Shepherd’s Hey” and the 
overture from “Mignon” were the other 
orchestra numbers. Richard Czerwonky, 
violinist; Christine Schutz, contralto, and 
Allen McQuhae, tenor, were the soloists, 
and each was encored. 

The festival closed with the production 
of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” by the Little 
Rock Festival Chorus, led by Sarah Yan- 
cey Cline and the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor. 

Of the choral numbers, among the 
most effective were “Baal, We Cry to 
Thee,” “Be Not Afraid” and, the final 
one, “And Then Shall Your Light Break 
Forth,” but all were excellently given. 
The double quartet, consisting of Mrs. 
Fred Isgrig, Mrs. Payne Ramsey, Willie 
Shields, Martha Blakeney, W. H. Lau- 
bach, Lacey Tilghman, W. A. Wiede- 
meyer and Whitney Harb, and the chorus 
of angels gave their numbers beauti- 
fully. Of the solo parts, “O Rest in the 
Lord,” sung by Christine Schutz, was 
perhaps the gem of the oratorio. Royal 
Dadmun, in the title réle, scored with 
“Rise Then, Ye Priests,” and Allen Mc- 
Quhae’s recitative and aria, “Man of 
God,” was one of the effective numbers. 
Miss Patterson as The Widow displayed 
a clear soprano of much beauty. The 
audience was much larger than at the 
final concert last year, and showed all 
the appreciation that the promoters 
could hope for. 
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EDITH M. AAB, American Contralto 


Concert—Recital—Oratorio 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio: 76 Tremont St., Hartford, Conn. 


J, WARREN ERB CONDUCTOR—COACH— 
ACCOMPANIST 
Available a Artists on togr in Middle West. 
Address: 350 West 55th St., New York. 
Tel. 9968 Colymbus. 





JOSEF ADLER ees: 


Teacher—Accompanist—Song Interpretation 
Studios, 154 West 72nd Street, New York City 
Phone, Columbus 1311 


CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 


HARMONY—EAR TRAINING 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, California 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-second Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


MADAME MATILDA ANGERI siriSe 


Absolute Method ~~ eg’ Tremolo 
Hours 2 to 5 p. 
323 W. 45th St., New York City. Wisi Bryant 2178 


ELLA BACKUS BCH Merle and Bechtel Alcock 


Institute of Music and Roman Languages. 231 W. 

96th St., New York City. *Phone River 9689. 

Ida Hirst Gifford—Assistant and General Director. 
Signor Girola—Language Department. 


MAX BENDIX 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
18 BE. 42d St. (2 doors from Schirmer’s), N. Y. City 


WALTER L. BOGERT, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
161 West Zist Street and 130 Claremont Avenue 
New York City 


FRNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


ETHEL GAVE COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
a. 














Teacher of 














57 West 58th St., Plaza 2450 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
Lessons in Viola, Harmony ;\nd Bnsemble. 
61 West 48th St., 





Address 
New York Telephone Bryant 507. 


DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS 


New York—9 East 59th St. 
Authorized by Dr. Jacques-Dalcroze 
Plaza 4426 Prospectus on application 


Mrs, SUSAN HAWLEY DAVIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
sf Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


MR. AND MRS, ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRD 
260 West 57th St., New York 
‘Tel. Conn. 














WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street New York 
Telephone Columbus 7031 


HENRY T, FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York. 


68th St. and Park Ave. Tel. 2443 Plaza 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 








LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 

M’g’t: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


N. VAL, PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 
STUDIOS = {| BROOKLYN—90 Buclid Ave. 
DOUGLAS POWELL °°*1iSiasY°"™ 


Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 
1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 














HEALTHY BREATHING 


and correct speaking taught in six lessons (50 cents, 
postpaid) by Marie van Gelder, author of ‘‘The 
Foundation of Artistic Singing.’’ Blizabeth Mather 
College, 708 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSP 
1425 Broadway, New York (Bryant 1274) 


Littan Miter HEMSTREET **SiNGinG?” 


SINGING 
50 West 67th St Tel. Columbus 1405 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


ARTHUR J, HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, - 


MINNA KAUFMANN, SOPRANO 


Vocal Studios (The Lehmann Method) 


Address: Carnegie Hall. Personal Rep., Emma L. 
Trapper, 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler 


MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


110 Remsen Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Faculty: Madame Melanie Guttman-Rice, Mr. Ed- 
ward Falck. Associate Principals: Mr. R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman. Notable Faculty: Ella McKean York, 
Registrar. Resident pupils accommodated. 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
226 West 129th St. 
Tel. Morningside 4870 











_ MASS. 




















MAUD MORGAN, 


216 W. 56th St. 
Summer Address, Prince Bay P.O. Phone Tottenville 1269 


Harp Soloist 


> 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
Phone—Circle 1505 








EDMUND J, MYER 


601 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Circle 1350 
SUMMBR TERM IN SHATTLD 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 








CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 
Residence; 680 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 


FRANCIS KOGERS 


Concert Baritone, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York. 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, ’CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
153 West 80th St., Schuyler 9520 


HENRIETTA SPEKE- SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Coaching—Recitals 
Metropolitan Opera House; Res., 2184 Bathgate Av. 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Church Company, New York 
TEACHER OF 


Mme, C. TROTIN, MUSICIANSHIP 


iacintag pot Singing, Musical Theory, Rhythm 
dio 805, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Send on "Samehien. Private ’Phone, 5410 Riverside 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


COMPOSER—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway Phone a 1274 


IDA GEER WELLER - 


Mezzo-Contralto 
CONCERT—RECITAL—ORATORIO 
Pittsburgh Direction : Frances a. Weller, 981 Union Arcade 























A, CAMPBELL WESTON 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
27 8S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Prospect 8969 J 


THOMAS WILLIAMS 


TENOR 
CONCERTS—ORATORIO—RECITALS 
Studio: 420 West 129th Street 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 
All singers made self-supporting. Summer term at 
New York and Asbury Park 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 











OPERAS WORTHILY GIVEN 
BY KANSAS CITY FORCES 


Four Productions Given in Eighth Sea 
son by Cranston Company—Sym- 
phony Ends Series Finely 


Kansas City, Mo., May 23.—Th« 
Kansas City Grand Opera Company, 
under the direction of Mr. and Mrs 
Ottley Cranston, gave its eighth seaso: 
of opera early this month. The works 
given were “Daughter of the yea 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Martha” and ‘ 
Trovatore.” The principals were Ottley 
Cranston, Louie Cranston, Gladys Cran- 
ston, Julia Uri and Martha Bates Hat. 
field, and many other local singers took 
part. The only visiting artist this sea- 
son was Henri Barron, who has assisted 
at previous productions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cranston have had wide 
experience in the operatic field. They 
were both with the Savage Company be- 
fore locating in Kansas City. Since they 
have been here they have been indefatig- 
able in their efforts to place local opera 
on a permanent basis in Kansas City. 
After heroic work they had the satisfac- 
tion of finding that each season brings 
more local interest and that the public is 
beginning to expect the annual week of 
opera. Also the artistic growth of the 
organization is gratifying. ‘Sol Alberti, 
conductor, is successful in inspiring the 
singers, especially those of the chorus, to 
excellent ensemble and good shading. 
The soloists were well suited to their 
parts this season. 

Mose8 Boguslawski, a pianist of wide 
reputation, whom Kansas City has 
claimed for ten years, will make his home 
in Chicago after June 15. Mr. Bogus- 
lawski will do concert work and also 
teach in the Bush Conservatory. 

The Symphony Orchestra closed its 
season finely. The entire season’s pro- 
grams were highly satisfactory to the 
public and the orchestra gained greatly 
in public favor. Carl Busch has done ex- 
cellent work as conductor. The manage- 
ment provided splendid artists on the 
programs throughout the year. The last 
artist to appear was Florence Hinkle, 
who is a favorite and has appeared sev- 
eral times in previous seasons. Because 
of war conditions it may be necessary 
to discontinue the concerts next year, but 
every effort will be made to support the 
orchestra, as the public feels the im- 
portance of sustaining such an organ- 
ization and what it means to the com- 
munity at large. S. E. B. 


ARTISTS DELIGHT NEWARK 











Mr. and Miss Kronold and Mr. Tucker- 
man Warmly Applauded 


NEWARK, N. J., May 24.—Under the 
auspices of the Presbyterian Deaconess’s 
Guild, Hans Kronold, ’cellist; Earl 
Tuckerman, baritone; Nora Kronold, so- 
prano, and William Parsons, accompan- 
ist, gave a concert in Wallace Hall last 
night. All the artists were warmly ap- 
plauded and several extra numbers were 
added. Fauré’s “Crucifix,” with which 
the program concluded, had to be re- 
peated, and the audience refused to leave 
the hall until the four artists had bowed 
their acknowledgments many times. 

Mr. Kronold won favor with a varied 
program, though he probably misjudged 
the acoustics of the hall, for he drove 
his dynamic horse at high speed through- 
out the evening. Miss Kronold, visibly 
nervous at first and burdened with the 
inevitable “One Fine Day” from “Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” nevertheless, made a 
decidedly favorable impression. Mr. 
Tuckerman, an old favorite in this city, 
was particularly pleasing in his Negro 
Spirituals and in the “Volga Boatmen 
Song.” Mr. Parsons deserves particular 
credit for his fine accompaniments. Few 
in the audience realized the difficulty of 
his task, for, besides having difficulty 
with sticking piano keys, the accompanist 
was called upon to transpose a song or 
two at sight. P. G. 





To Mark Death of Tosti at Final Sal- 
vini Musicale 


Commemorating the death of Paolo 
Tosti, the final musicale for this season 
will be given at the New York studio of 
Mario Salvini on the evening of June 3. 
Mr. Salvini has planned to present 
groups of famous Tosti songs, followed 
by a varied program sung by a number 
of his students. He has been invited by 
a group of ladies to spend the summer 
at Far Rockaway and to organize this 
year a singing club there, as well as to 
give individual instruction. Accordingly 
he will continue his classes at his New 
York studio for a few days each week 
and devote the other days of the week to 
teaching at his cottage at Far Rockaway, 
L. I. 
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HOW AN AMERICAN SOPRANO FOUGHT 
HER WAY OUT OF THE IRON EMPIRE 





Blanche Slocum Was Student in 
Berlin When U. S. Declared 
War 


mmO BE studying in Berlin at the time 
of the entrance of the United States 

nto the great war, to have her pass- 
yort cancelled after she spent her money, 
-9 be unable to leave Germany without 
money, then to be forced to earn more 
were part of the experience of the Chi- 
cago soprano, Blanche Slocum, in 1917. 
Surmounting these difficulties one by 
one, she was finally able to get out of 
Germany through Switzerland, and is 
now in America with many more remi- 
niscences of her stay abroad than fall 
to the lot of the average music student. 
Miss Slocum states that there is much 


music in Germany just now, many con- 
certs and operatic performances being 
given to large audiences at full prices 
except in the case of soldiers and sail- 
ors on leave, who are granted reduction. 
Music, however, has no power to soothe 
their emotions when they are reminded 
of the English and Americans. 

“And yet,” says Miss Slocum, “with 
all their hatred for the English people 
and the English language, Shakespeare’s 
plays are given constantly. They are in 
a German translation, of course; some 
believe that in some way Shakespeare 
was a German; but they are splendidly 
staged and magnificently acted.” 

Miss Slocum, a _ protégée of Mary 
Garden, went to Paris at first, but 
finding that her voice was better suited 
to the German réles, moved to Berlin. 
She just missed making her début there. 
“I was asked to sing Senta in ‘Der Flie- 
gende Hollander’ and Briinnhilde in ‘Die 
Walkiire,’ and three days before the first 
performance the war broke out,” is her 
account of the matter. 

Then came the question of getting out. 
My. money was running short, there was 
no way of getting any more from home, 
and my passport was constantly held up. 
I was stopped once at the railway sta- 
tion and sent back because they said I 
might be a dangerous person. I got 
cablegrams out through the Spanish em- 
bassy and received replies, but was not 
permitted to obtain money through this 
source. 


Help from Her Palette 


“I sold some of my clothes, I was so 
stranded. Finally one day when I was 


sitting in my little unheated room won- - 


dering how I could get out I took down 
two little pictures that I had painted 
for my own amusement and offered them 
to a woman in the house if she would pay 
for the frames. A gentleman standing 
near suggested that I try to sell them to 
a dealer. ‘ 

“I did not have much confidence in 
them because I have never studied paint- 
ing but only entertained myself with it, 
but I took them to a dealer and he 
bought them at once. The next. day I 
went by the place and they were in the 
window marked at over twice the price 
I had received. That gave me encour- 
agement, so I went into the business and 
painted until I had made enough to pay 
off all my debts and get out of the coun- 
try. 

Now I am back in America with 
twelve réles that I cannot sing in Ger- 
many and cannot sing anywhere else. 





Blanche Slocum, Soprano 


They are the two Briinnhildes, Senta, 
Elizabeth, Ortrud, Isolde, Leonora in 
‘Trovatore,’ Aida, Amelia in ‘The Masked 
Ball,’ Fidelio, the Countess in ‘The Mar- 
riage of Figaro,’ and Santuzza, and I 
was at work on Valentine in ‘Les Hugue- 
nots.’ But they were all in German. 

“It is asking too much of me, however, 
to give up the profession in whose prep- 
aration I spent so many years, so I am 
spending a little more time and learning 
some new roles and songs that are not 
in German. Next fall I expect to be 
either in opera or concert, perhaps both. 

“The best cure for the pacifists and 
disloyal pro-Germans in this country 
would be to have them shipped over to 
Germany just now. They would change 
their minds in a hurry. No one in this 
country realizes how the people at large 
in Germany are being treated by their 
own Government. What is more to the 
purpose, the Germans are beginning to 
realize it and resent it. Before I left I 
met many Germans who declared in all 
sincerity that it would be better for 
Germany and the German people to be 
defeated. They said, ‘We are being 
treated so badly now; if Germany wins 
we will be treated worse by the military 
crowd.’ 

“This feeling is of recent growth. At 
the beginning of the war they were all 
blind to everything but Germany’s glory. 
Now they are beginning to change their 
minds. The Government keeps telling 
them that the whole world is against 
them, and they believe it, but they are 
beginning to ask whether it is not the 
fault of the Government that the world 
should be against them. At the same 
time it is not going to be safe for us 
to hold back and expect a _ revolution 
there. The iron fist is still too heavy.” 





Albany Choral Society Makes Bow 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 24.—The Albany 
Choral Society, organized and conducted 
by Frederick W. Kerner, made its first 
public appearance Sunday afternoon at 
Harmanus Bleecker Hall in the sacred 
cantata, “The Ten Virgins,” by Gaul. 
There soloists were Mrs. J. Malcolm 
Angus and Mrs. Christian T. Martin, so- 








‘*‘MY STAR” 


Original Manuscripts 
MRS. H. H. A. BEACH 


to be sold to highest bidders for benefit of War Charities: 


‘*THE YEAR’S AT THE SPRING’”’ 
‘*] SEND MY HEART UP TO THEE”’ 


‘*SCOTTISH LEGEND ”’ 


and others included in collection. 





other charities. 





In offering these MSS. for sale, Mrs. Beach is supple- 
menting the work she is doing for the Red Cross and 














ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT, 120 Boylston St., Boston 
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pranos; Mrs. Frederick W. Kerner and 
Mrs. W. D. K. Wright, contraltos; Fred- 
erick J. Maples and C. Bertrand Race, 
baritones, and William Davis, bass. The 
chorus comprised 200 singers and their 
work showed the results of excellent 
training. The orchestra was conducted 
by Tom De Stefano and Lelah I. Abrams, 
harpist, was heard in incidental harp 
solos. W. A. H. 





Klibansky Introduces Singers 


Pupils of Sergei Klibansky, New York 
vocal teacher, were heard in a song re- 
cital at the Wanamaker Auditorium, 
May 23. The occasion served to intro- 
duce three new singers, Anna Graham 
Harris, contralto, who won commenda- 
tion for her delivery of Elgar’s “Plead- 
ing,” Leoni’s “The Leaves and _ the 
Wind,” Stickles’s “The Mother Heart,” 
Speaks’s “When the Boys Come Home,” 
Sousa’s “In Flanders Fields the Poppies 
Grow” and Huhn’s “My Boy.” Elsie 
Duffield, soprano, impressively gave an 
aria from Mozart’s “Le Nozze di Fi- 
garo” and Evelyn Siedle, contralto, won 
laudatory comment for her artistry in 
La Forge’s “Before the Crucifix” and 
Burleigh’s “One Year.” Other singers 
who pleased the large audience were 


Felice de Gregorio in works of Shaw, 
Lully, Foster and Massenet and Lotta 
soprano, 


Madden, sang charmingly a 





group of “Chinese. Mother Goose 
Rhymes,” by © Crist. Louise Keppel 
proved an efficient accompanist. 

M. B. S. 





Graduating Pupils of Harry N. Wiley in 
Recitals 


Attractive programs were given at 
Sanborn Hall, Ohio Wesleyan School of 
Music, Delaware, Ohio, by Ruth Eliza- 
beth Wheeler and Mabel Elizabeth Kirk- 
patrick, two graduating pupils of Harry 
N. Wiley. Miss Kirkpatrick’s recital on 
May 16 included classic works of Haydn 
and Beethoven, compositions by Godard 
and Chopin and American pieces by 
Helen Hopekirk and Kramer. On May 
22 Miss Wneeler offered a program open- 
ing with classic pieces by Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven, modern works by Saint- 
Saéns, Poldini, Paderewski and Gliére 
and as a final number Arensky’s Suite, 
“Silhouettes.” Both young women were 
well received in their programs, reflect- 
ing credit on Mr. Wiley. 





TACOMA, WASH.—An artistic program 
was given before the leading Tacoma 
musical clubs on May 14 by Rose Kara- 
sek, pianist, who recently returned from 
five years of study in New York City; 
Margaret McAvoy, harpist, and Mrs. 
George R. Hellener of Chicago, soprano. 
The artists were given an ovation. 
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Roland Hayes, Gifted Negro Tenor, 


“Got Start’ in an Iron Foundry 


After Many Trials and Tribulations, Siochebiaiia Vocal Aspirant 
Attains Road Leading to Artistic Goal—Finds Right Teachers 
in Boston— Voice Wins Him Post with Life Insurance Com- 
pany—Now Devotes Himself Solely to Concert Work 














E had been listening to a delight- 
ful new record of one of Harry 
Burleigh’s interesting settings of a 
famous Negro Spiritual. “I’m sometimes 
up and I’m sometimes down,” sang Ro- 
land Hayes, maker of the record. We 
began wondering whether this successful 
young Negro tenor had had any “downs” 
at all. We asked him. This is what 
we learned: 
Thirty-one years ago, he was born on 
a farm in Georgia, where he lived. for 
fourteen years. Then he moved to Chat- 
tanooga, and in five years was made 
foreman of a core bench in an iron 
foundry, at a wage of three dollars a 
day. Establishing a measure of economic 
independence, he was able to attend Fisk 


University for four years, pursuing a 
literary and musical course. In return 
for musical favors to the institution, he 
was given excellent training in voice and 
piano. Peculiarly enough, it was not 
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HENRY I. MYERS 


Composer-Accompanist 


Songs include, ‘‘Hushed Are the Winds”, ‘“‘The River 
Is Free”, “She Is Going’’, and many others 


Telephone, Columhus 1405. 50 WEST 67th ST. 


ELEONORA DE 
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Personal Representative 
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Recitals—Concerts Season 1918-19 
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Broadway, New York. 
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until his eighteenth year that his talent 
for music was even suspected, At that 
time, he was “discovered” by Arthur 
Calhoun, pianist and organist, a grad- 
uate of Oberlin College. His voice 
teacher was another Oberlin graduate, 
Jennie A. Robinson, who guided him 
through a very fair repertory of concert 
songs and oratorios. All 
this time the ambitious 
Southerner was working 
for his board in the 
neighboring city of 
Nashville. 

The period of mus- 
ical incubation over, 
young Hayes was as- 
sailed with doubts as to 
the strength of his vocal 
wings. His first flight 
took him to Louisville. 
Here he was doomed to 
disappointment in that 
he had no music 
lessons; but his 
lucky star guided 
him to the Pen- 
dennis Club, where 
he earned money 
as waiter, sang at 
several gatherings, 
and finally was 
featured at the 


annual banquet. 
His success on this 
occasion brought 


him his first im- 
portant profes- 
sional engagement: 
an _ enterprising 
manager of motion 
pictures, newly in- 
terested in the pic- 
turization of familiar operas, recognized 
in the tenor’s voice and style exactly the 
material desired and engaged him on the 
spot. On the heels of this victory came 
an opportunity to accompany the Fisk 
Jubilee Singers to Boston, where, as a 
detail of the big enterprise called “The 
World in Boston,” they were to sing at 
Mechanics Building for six weeks. It 
was the long awaited opportunity at 
last. Those voice lessons had become a 
burning necessity. He could not get 
them in the South, but he would get 
them in Boston. And he did. 


Finds Musical Mentors 


It was the old story of just the right 
note of introduction to the right man. 
Presently, Roland Hayes found himself, 
under the musical guidance of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Hubbard, embarking on an 
arduous but pleasant journey of voice 
training, coaching in diction, and study 
of interpretation. Mrs, Hubbard was 
his guiding star until her death; Mr. 
Hubbard is still the needle of his com- 

ass. 

, A few months after his arrival in Bos- 
ton, more exactly, in April of 1912, Mr. 
Hayes sang before a large gathering at 
the Boston City Club. His group of 
miscellaneous songs pleased, but his mas- 


















Roland Hayes, Tenor 


cot, the “Racconto” from “La Bohéme,”’ 
aroused the audience. D. W. Sutherland, 
secretary of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, was too deeply 
impressed to let the occasion slip, Did 
Mr. Hayes want anything that it was in 
his power to give? 

“I worked for three happy years in 
that company’s office builaing,” Mr. 
Hayes relates; “they were made happy 
by the great interest and kindness re- 
cevied at the hands of every executive of- 
ficer in the company and by all its em- 
ployees. I was allowed to go out on con- 
cert tours for three and four weeks at 
a time. When I gave my big concert at 
Symphony Hall this winter, everybody 
from the president to the smallest office 
boy turned out to do honor to the com- 
pany’s ‘messenger’ ” 


Burns ~His Bridges 


Three years ago, this deserving and 
gifted. representative of his race decided 
to burn all his bridges be- 
hind him and roam hence- 
forth in the fair fields of 
music alone. For a while he 
taught, sang in church 
choirs. Now he gives him- 
self up completely to the 
concert field, only singing 
from time to time at a 
church ‘service. In 1913, 
he had the distinction of 
singing the tenor réle at a 
performance of Dubois’ 
“Seven Last Words,” Nel- 
son P. Coffin, director. 
Gwilym Miles was 
the baritone on 


“1915 he sang at 


Carnegie Hall, 
New York, and 
during the same 


year he sang for 
the distinguished 
St. Botolph Club 
of Boston. In 1916, 
at Christmas time, 
he was engaged to 
sing for the Mac- 
Dowell Club, of 
Boston. During the 
past winter he 
gave an enorm- 
ously successful 
recital at Sym- 


phony Hall, filling the entire house and_| 


electrifying his hearers. The critics 
found his voice big in power, beautiful in 
quality, saturated with the racial color 
belonging alone to the Negro voice; his 
diction in English and Italian admirable, 
in French and German fair; his musical 
understanding well developed; his man- 
ner totally prepossessing. Of late years, 
he has made many tours; has sung in 
many cities from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Though a lyric tenor, he has 
mastered several of the big réles in fa- 
vorite operas. 
knows completely. What the future may 
hold for him in opera he knows not, but 
he is determined to be ready when des- 
tiny knocks. 


So Roland Hayes has had his share of 


“ups,” has he not? Any “downs”? For 
answer, look through a collection of Ne- 
gro Spirituals. Hear him sing some of 
the more pathetic ones. Read Booker T. 
Washington’s “Up from Slavery.” Ask 
yourself whether Roland Hayes can have 
escaped all the heartache and pang? 
HENRY GIDEON. 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—Felix Garziglia, 
pianist, was recently heard in a program 
at Chevy Chase College which displayed 
versatility of interpretation. 
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Charles W. Clark 
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MORGAN KINGSTO 


Metropolitan Masical Bureau, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


Leading Tenor Metropolitan Opera Co, 


Oratorio 
Concert 





« NANA GENOVESE 


Management: Annie Friedberg 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway, New York 


AMERICAN-ITALIAN-MEZZO-SOPRANO, formerly of Manhattan Opera Company 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


ae HOTEL ST. JAMES 
W. 45th St., New York 








MARTA MELIS 


OPERA - CONCERTS 


Leading contralto San Carlo Grand Opera Co., 
1917-18. werner of Royal San Carlo Opera, 
aples, Italy. 


that occasion. ‘In™ 


“Bohéme” and “Aida” he’ 








PERFORM GILBERTE SONGS 





Favorite Works Given Premiére wi: 
Violin Obbligato 


In a concert for the Red Cross giv: 
on Thursday, May 23, at the Brook), 
Women’s Club, under the auspices 
the Brooklyn Lodge of the Theosophic 
Society, Constance Eberhart, sopran 
was heard in Hallett Gilberté’s we 
Roses,” “An Evening Song” and “Spri: 
Serenade.” Co-operating with Mi 
Eberhart in her performance of the 
songs were Mr. Gilberté at the pian 
and Lacey Coe, violinist. The song 
which are well known in their origin: 
form with piano accompaniment alon 
were given their first hearing on thi 
occasion, with violin obbligatos, whi 
Mr. Gilberté has just written for then 
Miss Eberhart is the daughter of Ne!! 
Richmond Eberhart, librettist of th 
Cadman opera, “Shanewis,” and san 


' the “Spring Song of the Robin Woma: 


from it at this concert. She was co) 
dially applauded, as were Messrs. Gi 
berté and Coe. 

On Tuesday evening, May 
Meadowbrook Quarters, Norfslk,. Va 
Esterre M. Waterman, contralto, san; 
Gilberté’s “An Evening Song” and “Ah 
Love but‘a Day” with notable success 
accompanied at the piano by Grace Far 
rington Homsted. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y.—On Sunday after 
noon, May 12, at the Brooklyn Academ 


~ of Music Max Friedman presented hi: 


pupil, ‘Ella Friedman, in an enjoyabi 
piano recital. 





W. Francis Parsons 


Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 36 West 96th St., New York 


Telephone: Riverside 9273 


MARIE 


SUNDELIUS 


SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


Exclusive Management: GERTRUDE F. COWEN 
14$1 Broadway, New York 
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CONTRALTQ 


226 W. 97th Street, New York 
Phone 9811 River 


FELIX HUGHES 


Baritone 
Specialist in 
Voice Building and 
Interpretative Art 


Studios: 224-225 Clarence Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohie 


Cecil FANNING 


BARITONE 
H, B. TURPIN, Accompanist 


For terms and tes address: 
H. B. TURPIN, 601 Cofover Bldg., Dayton, O. 


For Dominion of Canada: 


WESTERN CANADA CONCERT BURBAU, 
P. O. Box 1932, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


“OPEN THROAT” 
and ‘‘DIAPHRAGM’’ 


taught by 
AUGUSTA [VOICE 


SCHACHT 


808 West 82nd St., New York 


SOUSA’S BAND 
RESTING 


Lieut. John Philip Sousa, 
U. S.N.R. F. 
WITH THE COLORS 


Address all Mail te 
62 W. 45th St., c/o T. B. Harms Co. 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management: GERTRUDE F. COWEN 
1451 Broadway, New York 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the 
MacDowell Memorial Association © 
Steinway Piano 
Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C. to be held at 
Peterborough 
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TRI-CITY SYMPHONY 
CHORUS MAKES BOW 


Success Leads to Efforts to Make 
Organization a Permanent 
One 





MoLINE, ILL., May 15.—The musical. 


tivities of the three cities, Moline, 
|} avenport and Rock Island, have for 
» past season centered largely around 
. concerts of the Tri-City Symphony 
chestra. That the organization has 
st completed its second year of exist- 
ce and that the attendance at its con- 
corts has, in spite of present conditions, 
‘reased with each performance, seems 
prove that the orchestra is not only 
vitimately enlarging its following, but 


finding a permanent place in the com- 
munity. 

A new feature was introduced at the 
last concert of this year’s series on May 
6. This took the form of a “symphony 
chorus,” supplied by sections from each 
city, trained by their own conductors. 
(hese were Amelia Schmidt Gobble in 
lyavenport, J. Victor Bergquist in Rock 
[sland and Mary Lindsay-Oliver in Mo- 
line. The experiment proved highly 
successful and an effort is now being 
made to establish the chorus as a perma- 
nent organization, to be used at inter- 
vals throughout next season’s concerts. 

At the Moline High School a cantata, 
“A Legend of Nacoochee,” by James R. 
(Gillette, was recently given, under the 
directorship of Marie Heinemann, and 
work of a thoroughly musical nature 
demonstrated. 

A new men’s chorus, to be known as 
the Harmony Club of Moline, Mary 
Lindsay-Oliver, director, has extended 
an invitation to the soldiers on the 
\rsenal Island to sing with them at a 
community concert in Prospect Park 
next month. Several concerts have been 
supplied to the camp, which is opening 
its new Y. M. C. A. Auditorium this 
week with a recital by Sybil Sammis Mc- 
Dermid, soprano. M. L. O. 





LIMA’S SEASON ENDS NOTABLY 





Schutz, McQuhae and Van Vliet Solo- 
ists with Oberhoffer 


Lima, OHIO, May 20.—Concluding the 
season’s activities, the Women’s Music 
Club presented at Memorial Hall the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra with 
three soloists, Christine Schutz, con- 
tralto; Allen McQuhae, tenor, and Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet, ’cellist. Emil Ober- 
hoffer conducted. The Tchaikovsky 
Symphony No. 5, E Minor; the Dvorak 
“Carneval,” the “Woodland Sketches,” 
Op. 51, of MacDowell, orchestrated by 
Mr. Oberhoffer, and the final number, 
the Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2, 
were presented with understanding and 
virility. Henry J. Williams’s work as 
harpist found great favor with the audi- 
ence. Miss Schutz sang “O Don Fatale” 
from Verdi’s “Don Carlos’; Mr. Mce- 


Quhae sang Ponchielli’s “Cielo e Mar”. 


from “La Gioconda” and Cornelius Van 








When the Damrosch Orchestra Visited Camp 


Quantico 

















Outside the Chaplain’s House at Camp Quantico, Virginia, Where the New York Symphony Orchestra Gave a Concert for the 
U. S. Marines on April 6. Right to Left: The Chaplain; Major General Luzerne; Walter Damrosch; Rachel Morton 
Harris, Contralto; Gilbert Wilson, Song Leader; a Y. M. C. A. Official; Harry Birnbaum, Assistant Manager; T. Arthur 
Smith, Local Manager in Washington, and George Engles, Manager of the Orchestra 


HE New York Symphony Orchestra, 

Walter Damrosch conductor, recently 
made a special trip from Washington, 
D. C., to Camp Quantico, Virginia, to 
give a concert for the U. S. Marines. 
The event was under the auspices of the 
District War Service Commission. Mr. 
Damrosch and the members of his or- 
chestra were cordially welcomed by the 


officers and men in the camp and were 
taken on a tour of inspection after the 
concert, being shown, among other inter- 
esting things, a perfectly constructed sys- 
tem of trenches and dugouts. 

After Gilbert Wilson, song leader, had 
directed the soldiers in several songs, and 
the marines had given their stirring yell, 
Mr. Damrosch played the “Star Span- 
gled Banner.” The orchestra was heard 


in the March from “Aida,” the “Oberon” 
Overture, the Largo from the “New 
World” Symphony, two Berlioz numbers, 
the “Blue Danube” Waltz and the Alle- 
gretto from Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8. 
Rachel Morton Harris, a gifted con- 
tralto, sang Micaela’s air from ‘“Car- 
men.” The concert concluded with the 
“Liberty Hymn” by Kate Gordon French, 
which was sung by the entire audience. 





Vliet played Servais’s “Le Desire”: with 
orchestral accompaniment, displaying 
himself as a ‘master of the instrument. 
The orchestra co-ordinated effectively. 
At Bluffton College the orchestra pre- 
sented on May 20 the Beethoven Sym- 
phony, No. 1, in C Major; Concerto No. 
4, in D Minor, of Vieuxtemps for violin 
and orchestra, with Richard Czerwonky 
as soloist; the “Peer Gynt” Suite, No. 1, 


‘ of Grieg; a group of harp solos by Henry 


J. Williams; songs of Handel and Her- 
bert by Allen McQuhae, soloist, and the 
Symphonic Poem, “Les Preludes,” in 
conclusion. 

Gail Watson, who studied for two 
years prior to the war under Leopold 
Auer at Petrograd, has been studying 
with him in New York since his arrival 
there. She is expected to resume her 
classes in Lima on June 1. Her sister, 





Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning 
ORIGINATOR 


Portland, Oregon—June 18th 
Chicago —August Ist 


For Booklets and Information address 


8 West 40th Street, New York City 





THE DUNNING SYSTEM — Improved Music Study for Beginners 








Harriet Bacon Macdonald 
Normal Teacher 


Normal Classes, Dallas, Tex., June 3rd; Okla- 
homa, July 8th; Chicago, Aug. 12th. 


For Booklets and Information address 


1727 Chase Avenue Chicago 








2Gi~s 


: KATHERINE LINCOLN 


Teacher of Singing 


NEW YORK: Hotel des Artistes, 1 W. 67th St. 


(Wednesdays and Saturdays) 


BOSTON: 514 Pierce Bldg. 
Copley Sq 





THE HIGHER TECHNIC OF SINGING 


W. HENRI ZAY 


Complete Vocal Method 
Author of the unique book on voice, 
‘The Practical Psychology of Volce.”’ 
Pub. by G. Schirmer “te Studio 50 W. 67th St., N. Y- 





um REACH 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME RECITALS—Excerpts from the Operas 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 





Vera Watson Downing, the violin 
teacher, will be a member of Auer’s cot- 
tage colony at Lake George, N. Y., be- 
ginning study on June 10. Maestro Auer 
has taken a studio ‘in the Lake George 
cottage of Zimbalist and Gluck, who will 
be installed there also for = summer. 


EMPORIA’S MAY FESTIVAL 








Oberhoffer Forces and Gifted Local 
Soloists Take Part in Event 


EMPorIA, KAN., May 16.—The fourth 
annual May Music Festival of Emporia 
opened with a concert by the Minneap- 
olis Symphony Orchestra and soloists on 
April 24. On May 15 “The Chimes of 
Normandy” was_presented at the College 
by a cast and chorus of fifty and an or- 
chestra of thirty, under the able direc- 
tion of Dean D. A. Hirschler. The lead- 
ing part was taken by Mae Sheppard, 
voice instructor of the college, who dis- 
closed fine dramatic ability and a beau- 
tiful voice. Rice Brown, Florine Rich- 
ards, Walter Clark and Hugh Brower 
also sustained their parts creditably. The 
most important feature was the ensem- 
ble made possible by the drilling of 
Mr. Hirschler. 

The oratorio, “Hora Novissima,” by 
Parker, will be sung-on June 3 by the 
Oratorio Society, which has distinguished 
itself by its concerts in collaboration 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra 
during the past three years. 

One of the finest organs in the Middle 
aa is now being installed in the Col- 
ege. 





Theater League Calls for Pianists to 
Play for Our Men Abroad 


The theatrical profession has organ- 
ized “America’s Over-There Theater 
League” to send actors abroad to play 
in the camps before our soldiers in 
France, a service recommended by Gen- 


panies the League has found a dearth 
of pianists, female and male, who can 
furnish music for these entertainments. 
It suggests that the men and women who 
are willing to go abroad for this work 
should send their names and some de- 
scription of their qualifications to the 
office of the League, 240 West Forty- 
fourth Street, New York City. Living 
oy arr sg abroad are paid and the League 
adds the “soldier’s wage” of $2 a day, but 
at least four months’ service is required. 
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Management: Alma Voedisch, 25 W. 42nd 
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1744 Broadway, New York City. 
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Manager, Charles L. Wagner 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Avenue (Postal Life Building), 
New York. 
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CAUGHT REDHANDED! 


N the able, discriminating and eminently fair editorial article by Pierre 

V. R. Key, the distinguished music critic of the New York ‘““World,”’ and 
published in that paper in its issue of February 24, concerning the forma- 
tion of the Musical Alliance, its aims and its possibilities for success and 
usefulness, Mr. Key said among other things: 

‘It all depends on how unselfish are the organizers in their willingness 
to cast the lot of the Alliance with any other organizations already going, 
with which harmonious co-operation should prevail.” 

If Mr. Key had reversed the proposition and had said that much de- 
pended upon whether the other organizations already going would co-oper- 
ate harmoniously with the organizers of the Alliance he would have come 
nearer to depicting the situation as it has developed in a few cases. 

We know, of course, that some of the largest organizations in the 
country, including the American Federation of Musicians, the Musical 
Mutual Protective Union, organizations of supervisors, music teachers, 
singers, players, have already not only declared their sympathy with the 
movement but have formally endorsed it and joined its membership. — 

Certain representatives of another large and influential organization 
have, however, not only seen fit to keep aloof, which is, of course, their 
privilege, but have gone so far as to decry the Alliance, and more particu- 
larly to deliberately misrepresent it, A striking instance of this has been 
offered by the editress of a musical monthly, which claims to be the official 
organ of the National Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Some time ago | became aware of this lady’s hostility, but did not 
consider it worthy of notice, more particularly as from the very first in my 
public addresses, as the records show, | have given the women, and par- 
ticularly the women’s music clubs, full recognition for the wonderful work 
which they have accomplished in fostering a love for music. The women’s 
clubs of this country, numbering something like 125,000 peysons, include 
in their membership many women of social prominence, of the highest 
culture. It can be said that as a whole probably no more public-spirited 
body exists. In many towns the women’s musical club is the great factor 
in developing and sustaining the musical life of the locality. 

Holding this great body is what is called “‘the Federation,’’ which 
consists of a number of officers representing various districts in all the 
activities, with the usual number of vice-presidents, secretaries, etc. It is 
this Fedération which has been active in a strong and worthy endeavor to 
encourage the American composer, offering valuable prizes for composi- 
tions, which have been publicly performed, some with notable success. 
Only recently it was this organization which offered a prize of $10,000 
for an opera, which was produced under distinguished auspices in Los 




















Angeles. 

The musical publication | have referred to claims to represent this 
great organization of women and represent it not merely in recording its 
activities but in its broad, cultural, constructive work. It also presumes 
to give a reasonable account of the principal musical activities of the coun- 
try—in other words, musical news such as its space can accommodate. 

In the last issue of this monthly the editress presents what purports to 
be an inquiry with regard to the Alliance. She states that all she knows 
about the Alliance is what appeared in the Brooklyn ‘“‘Eagle’’ about it, 
which article she then quotes. What she does not say is that this article 
was written by her own business manager. It appeared in the “Eagle” 
at the time of the dinner which some members of the Alliance gave to 
United States Commissioner of Education Claxton. It asserted that the 
movement was nothing but the grinding of personal axes, meant nothing. 


_ When we remember that at this dinner the Commissioner made valuable 


suggestions for the betterment of music in the public schools, and that the 
other speakers were James H. Preston, Mayor of Baltimore; Josef Stransky, 
conductor of the Philharmonic; Professor Dann, of Cornell University; 
David Bispham, Mrs. W. R. Chapman, president of the Rubinstein Club; 
Kitty Cheatham, Percy Hemus, former Chief Magistrate Russell and others, 
and that very nearly three hundred of the most prominent musicians, artists, 
teachers were guests of the occasion, and when, furthermore, it is re- 
membered that a number of the daily papers noticed the matter in a very 
appreciative way the article in the ‘““Eagle’’ stands out. In fact, with the 
exception of some scurrilous matter that has appeared in a certain notorious 
musical sheet it is the only adverse publication that has been made regard- 
ing the Alliance. 

Here is a lady of experience at the head of what purports to be an 
important musical publication who professes absolute ignorance with regard 
to the Alliance, never heard of it except through ‘the ‘‘Eagle,’’ and yet 
since its inception it has been joined by nearly two thousand of the impor- 
tant leading artists, musicians, teachers, conductors, composers in the 
country, including some of the most prominent members of the Federation 
of Music Clubs itself. Its inception was announced not merely in ‘‘Musical 
America’”’ and ‘“The Music Trades’’ but through the Associated Press in 
long dispatches. Articles concerning .it have appeared in leading daily 


papers, not only in the leading Baltimore papers, where the Alliance was 


launched, but in the ‘“‘Public Ledger’’ of Philadelphia, Chicago ‘Journal,’ 
New York “Evening Telegram,’ Cincinnati “‘Enquirer,"’ New Yorke; 
‘“Staats-Zeitung,’ Louisville ‘‘Courier-Journal,’’ Detroit ‘‘News-Tribune,” 
Indianapolis “‘Star,"’ Philadelphia ‘“‘North American,’’ Cincinnati ‘““Times 
Star,’ Buffalo “‘Commercial,’’ Boston “‘Advertiser,’’ Providence “News,” 
Philadelphia ““Telegram,’’ Washington ‘‘Post,’’ Worcester “‘Post,’’ Topeka 


“Capitol,” Milwaukee ‘‘Journal,"” Milwaukee ‘‘Sentinel,”’ Pittsbur; 
“Gazette,” Springfield (Mass.) ‘Union,’ Atlanta ‘“‘Journal,’’ Chicago 
“Daily News,’” to mention but a few of the prominent ones. At great 


conventions of music supervisors, music teachers, musical clubs the Allianc: 
has been discussed and endorsed. 

Now with all this tremendous publicity that has been given to thx 
matter the editress of what claims to be an important musical publication 
has never heard of the Alliance except from the scurrilous article which he: 
own business manager wrote for a Brooklyn paper, in which case it suggests 
itself that she is scarcely a fit person to conduct such a periodical. 

The matter may have perhaps little importance in itself, but it show. 
that in the broad scheme to bring all the elements in the musical world and 
industries together one of the difficulties will be just that which has been 
rresented in the case at issue. It is precisely this spirit of unreasoning, 
uncalled-for jealousy, of malice, of uncharitableness, which has been the 
curse of the musical world, and especially of the musical profession. It 
hes done much to offset the splendid educational work it has done. It has 
given cause for the contemptuous attitude assumed by many to the musician 
and music teacher. It is one of the great reasons why the musical world 
has not received the consideration from the legislator, the educator, the 
man in the street that it should. 

The pity of it is that so great and worthy an organization as the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Musical Clubs is to-day misrepresented through its 
official organ and made to appear as if it desired to decry any and every 
effort, however worthy, except such as it had personally started and fos- 
tered. This, I believe, is not the truth. I know personally too many mem 
bers of the organization to believe for one moment that they would coun 
tenance any such position. There are too many splendid, patriotic women 
in the Federation! 

And here let me in the kindliest spirit offer the good lady who con- 
ducts what she claims is their organ a suggestion. 

If instead of assuming the aggressive, uncalled for attitude which she 
does to anything which she believes intrenches upon the supposed rights 
of the Federation she were to offer a gracious, considerate, helpful attitude, 
in that case she would publish a much better paper than she does. It 
would have a larger circulation, certainly a great déal more influence than 
it has, and she would not have to call upon members of the Federation 
for loans to keep the enterprise afloat. 

The hour has struck when we must all get together, stand together, 
work together with a great, broad, unselfish purpose. 

To do otherwise, to strive for mean, petty, personal ends, is to do the 


work of the Huns! 


membership as a sympathetic endorser 
and an enthusiastic assistant. Enclosed 
please find annual dues of $1. 








Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Distinguished Com- 
poser, Says “The Alliance Has a Noble 


Future” 


It gives me much pleasure to become a 
member of the Alliance, as I believe that 
it has a noble future in bringing all that 
is best in our music to the front. There 
was never a time in our musical history 
when more could be accomplished by 
merely living up to the motto, “In Union 
There Is Strength.” 

With best wishes for the greatest suc- 
cess of the Alliance, I am, 

Amy M. BEACH, 
(Mrs. H. H. A. Beach). 
Hillsboro, N. H., May 20, 1918. 





California Teachers Endorse Alliance 


The Santa Clara County branch of 
the California Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at last night’s meeting went on rec- 
ord as unanimously endorsing the Musi- 
cal Alliance of the United States. 

The enclosed applications were handed 
in after the matter of the Alliance had 
been presented to the meeting. Others 
will undoubtedly follow, as a committee 
was appointed to make a membership 
campaign. 

MARJORY M. FISHER. 
San José, Cal., May 22, 1918. 





Another Enthusiast Joins 


It is my privilege to be a native of 
that State whose “contribution musically 
is greater than that of any other State 
in our republic’”—Pennsylvania 

As an American artist I congratulate 
you upon the success that is sure to 
crown your efforts in establishing the 
Musical Alliance. Kindly enroll my 


It was my pleasure to outline some 
of the purposes of the Musical Alliance 
at the last meeting of our Community 
Chorus. 

With all good wishes for unlimited 
success, I beg to remain, 

MARY WARFEL, 
Harpist. 
Lancaster, Pa., May 20, 1918. 





Why He Joins 


The editorial in the MUSICAL AMERICA 
for May 11 brings you my ¢heck for $1 
and the request for admission to the 
Alliance. As years pass and as I am 
able to observe the trend of public opin- 
ion, I am more and more satisfied with 
my early decision to secure my musical 
education entirely in America. I wish 
you full success. 

G. S. BOHANAN. 

Buckhannon, W. Va., May 18, 1918. 





Will Aid This Worthy Cause 


I am enclosing $1 for subscription for 
membership in the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. 

I shall do all in my power to aid this 
worthy cause. 

EMMA E. FRENCH. 

Newtonville, Mass., May 18, 1918. 





“More Power to Your Elbow” 


The best movement that has been in- 
augurated in a long time. “More power 
to your elbow.” Enclosed $1. 

: LORNE LEE. 

Jacksonville, Fla., May 20, 1918. 
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JOHN C. FREUND, President 


home life. 
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advancement of musical culture. 


ol 


resident in the United States. 


the Secretary. 


THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


OUNDED. to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instru- 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 
To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 


To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 


6. To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or Amer- 
ican musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 

7. To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

8. To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the Cabinet. 


Application for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Checks, Post Office or Express Orders should be made payable to the Musical Alliance of the U. 8. 


Depositery: Bankers Trust Company 











Leading Brooklyn Musicians 
Endorse Musical Alliance 








We, the undersigned, concerned in the advancement of musical art 
and heartily endorsing the objects of the Musical Alliance of the 
United States as above set forth, do hereby apply for membership: 
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Hails with Joy So Great a Need of the 
Hour 


I hail with joy so great a need of the 
hour as the Musical Alliance in promot- 
ing an issue of such moment. America 
is no longer a novice, and in the great 
reconstruction period just ahead of us, 
let us have real, “true blue” American 
Art, ‘Poetry, Song and Drama; there is 
none greater. I am heart and soul with 
you in anything I may contribute, ever 
so little, and am sending you $1 for my 
membership. You have only to command 
me, 

With very best wishes for the life and 
high purpose of the Musical Alliance of 
America, 

Mrs. ELOIsE B. BURKHEIMER. 

Wilmington, N. C., May 16, 1918. 





Leading San Francisco Manager Offers 
Co-operation 


To me the paramount feature of the 
propaganda of the Musical Alliance of 
the United States is the proper recogni- 
tion of the American artist that it is 
seeking. Perhaps it may be called a 
hobby of mine, but my belief is strong 
that our country can and does produce 


artists that can hold their own with the 
pick of the European nations. In my 
managerial capacity I am giving con- 
crete evidence of this belief, for I have 
already engaged a number of American 
artists to present in California the com- 
ing season. With such names on my list 
as Luay Gates, May Peterson, Mabel 
Garrison, Alice Nielsen, Eddy Brown, 
Lambert Murphy, Anna Case, Helen 
Stanley and Frances Ingram I have no 
fear of the result. 

Enclosed find $1 covering my mem- 
bership in the Alliance, with the assur- 
ance of my heartiest co-operation with 
its exalted aims. 

SELBY C. OPPENHEIMER. 

San Francisco, Cal., May 13, 1918. 





Because of the Great Right in It All 


I consider it a privilege to be a mem- 
ber of the Musical Alliance of the United 
States, whose aims are so inspiring and 
the success of which must be assured, 
because of its able founder, the hearty 
response of all musical well-wishers, and 
because of the great right in it all. 
Continued success. 

CHARLOTTE LUND. 

New York, May 20, 1918. 


LETTIE WITHROW, 
SOPRANO, REVEALS 
GIFTS IN RECITAL 














Lettie Withrow, Soprano 


HOLLINS, VA., May 23.—An enjoyable 
recital was given by Lettie Withrow, so- 
prano, at Hollins College, late in April. 
Miss Withrow has been studying with 
Adelaide Louise Campbell, voice instruc- 
tor in the college’s school of music, and 
has also studied at the A. Y. Cornell 
Summer School of Vocal Instruction at 
Round Lake, N. Y., which she will again 
attend this year. 

Her program included the aria, “Voi 
che sapete” from Mozart’s “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro,’ old English pieces, 


Handel’s “Oh, Sleep, Why Dost Thou . 


Leave Me?” the aria “Regnava nel Sil- 
enzio” from “Lucia,” an air from 
Cowen’s “Ruth” and songs by Fourdrain, 
Russell, Bemberg, Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Huntington Woodman. In all these works 
she displayed admirable vocal quality 
and charm as a recital singer. 








CAMP CRANE MEN 
SING ““MARSEILLAISE”’ 
WITH MISS LINDGREN 











ALLENTOWN, PA., May 12.—Lydia 
Lindgren, Scandinavian soprano, and 
Margaret Sumner, diseuse, gave an en- 
joyable entertainment to the men at 
Camp Crane, Allentown, on Sunday 
afternoon, May 5. 

This was the first time Miss Lindgren 
had sung in public since her engage- 
ment with the Chicago Opera Company, 
as she expects to enter the concert field 
in the fall and has been studying and 
building up a concert répertoire. She 
sang two arias, some Scandinavian folk- 
songs and a group of English songs. At 
the end of the program the audience 
joined her in singing the refrain of “La 
Marseillaise.” Mrs. L. Pickering accom- 
panied the singer effectively and Miss 
Sumner proved herself gifted in her 
line of work. 





Red Cross Concert in Washington Given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Henry H. Huss 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20.—Henry 
Holden Huss, pianist and composer, and 
Mrs. Huss, soprano, were heard in con- 
cert at the Colonial School for the benefit 
of the Red Cross on May 18. The pro- 
gram was composed entirely of ‘music 
of the Allies. On this occasion the audi- 
ence had the privilege of hearing Mr. 
Huss’s vocal compositions effectively in- 
terpreted by Mrs. Huss, as well as his 
piano works, including several Preludes 
and a “Polonaise Brilliant.” Mrs. Huss 
delighted with folk-songs of England, 
France, Armenia, Ireland and Italy. 


W. Hz. 





Arthur Hackett to Sing Next Season 
Under Charlton Direction 


Arthur Hackett, the tenor, has been 
added to Loudon Charlton’s list of artists 
for the coming season. Since his tour 
with the Boston Festival Orchestra in 
1913 Mr. Hackett has appeared with the 
St. Louis Orchestra, Apollo Club of Chi- 
cago, Worcester Oratorio Society, the 
Rubinstein Club of New York, the Ot- 
tawa Club of Pittsburgh and at festivals 
throughout the country. He has toured 
several times with Mme. Geraldine Far- 
rar, appearing also with Mme. Melba 
and as soloist on nine occasions with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


N. Y. POLICE BAND TO 
PLAY FOR THE POOR 


Commissioner Harmon Arranging 
Series for Congested Centers 
of Brooklyn 





Park Commissioner John N. Harmon 
is arranging a series of concerts by the 
New York Police Department Band, to 
be held in public squares in the congested 
centers of Brooklyn. Sharing Commis- 
sioner Harmon’s enthusiasm over this 
plan is Police Commissioner Enright. 

The recent Liberty Loan and Red 
Cross drives have demonstrated the pop- 
ularity of the band, which is made up 
of seventy of New York’s police force. 
The announcement that the Police Band 
would play attracted thousand of per- 
sons. In every case the musicians have 
distinguished themselves and _ have 
proven a credit to the department. 

Commissioner Harmon is particularly 
concerned with the districts inhabited 
largely by foreign-speaking residents. 
They, in his opinion, more than others 
are quick to respond to the effects of good 
music. It is unfortunate, he points out, 
that in these localities parks are few and 
opportunities to listen to music supplied 
by the city even fewer. 

The desire to keep down rather than 
increase city expenses makes it almost 
impossible to extend the park concert 
system to the congested residential areas 
ry . 
lhe offer of the Police Band, therefore, 
is a welcome one, 

It is also intended to have officials 
representing the city, State and nation. 
representatives of the Army and Navy 
and other notables address the audiences 

Mayor Hylan has sanctioned’ the plan 
to have the Police, Fire and Street 
Cleaning Department Bands and Munic- 
ipal Band (city employees’ band) play 
holidays and Sundays. 





CONCERTS IN CENTRAL PARK 





Park Department Announces Four, Do- 
nated by Elkan Naumburg 


This summer New York’s music-lovers 
will again be afforded an opportunity to 
enjoy open-air orchestral concerts of a 
high order. Through the munificence of 
Elkan Naumburg, the Park Department 
is enabled to announce four concerts to 
be given in Central Park on the Mall on 
May 30 at 4 p. m.; July 4, at 4 p. m.; 
Aug. 4, at 4 p. m.; Sept. 3, at 8 p. m. 

Franz Kaltenborn has again been se- 
cured to conduct the orchestra at these 
concerts, and the program will embrace 
the works of the classics, as well as those 
of modern composers. 





S. Kronberg Forms Mixed Quartet in 
Boston 


Boston, May 24.—S. Kronberg, who 
is well known in the musical world, has 
organized a mixed ensemble to be known 
as the Boston Oratorio and Concert 
Quartet. The organization will devote 
itself principally to oratorio work, while 
at the same time it will be available for 
concert and operatic engagements. The 
artists engaged are Dorothy Landers, so- 
prano; Sylvia Breskin, mezzo-soprano; 
Raymond Simonds, tenor; Henry Jen- 
nings, baritone, and Elmer Wilson, pian- 
ist and accompanist. Each member of 
the quartets possesses ability of a high 
order. This city has been without a 
quartet of its kind for a number of years 
and Mr. Kronberg feels that the field is 
large for such an organization. 





Indiana Students Perform Operetta for 
Benefit of Camp Boys 


NEw ALBANY, IND., May 20.—A per- 
formance of Planquette’s “Chimes of 
Normany” was given at the Kerrigan 
Theater recently by the High School, 
assisted by the Choral Club and First 
Orchestra. The production was under 
the direction of Anton Emps, supervisor 
of public school music. Soloists were 
Elsie Heckel, Naomi Klenner, William 
Hedden, Earl Hedden and Frederick 
Wooton. The performance was given 
under the auspices of the Rotary Club 
for the benefit of the Recreation Fund of 
Camp Taylor. 





Gretchen Morris, soprano, and Wil- 
liam Tucker, basso, have been engaged 
to sing at the Columbia University Fes- 
tival in New York on Aug. 7 and 8. Wil- 
liam Henry Hall will conduct the Men- 
delssohn “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
and the Rossini “Stabat Mater,” in which 
both artists will be heard. 
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OLD PLANTATION DAYS. By N. Clifford 
Page. (Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co.) 


N. Clifford Page is, we are glad to 
say, producing works these days and 
not contenting himself with only busy- 
ing himself with making arrangements 
of other people’s music. In this work, 
“Plantation Days,” he gives us a “choral 
cycle” for mixed voices, with soprano 
and also solos, the text by Frederick H. 
Martens, who has collaborated with him 
in the past. 

The plan of this work is not in any 
way a medley of plantation melodies, as 
many might suspect it to be from its 
title. Mr. Page has written an original 
score, although in it he has used “Nellie 
Gray,” “Old Kentucky Home” and sev- 
eral negro spirituals. His instrumental 
prelude to the work is begun with “I’se 
gwine back to Dixie.” The manner in 
which the work is built up is extraordi- 
narily fine, the various melodies being 
introduced in a natural way and never 
forced in. Mr. Page’s writing for chorus 
has so often been praised by the present 
writer that it is scarcely necessary to 
dwell on it here. Let it be said, however, 
for those who do not know his distin- 
guished ability that he writes with a 
feeling for choral sonority and always 
with masterly control of his materials. 
One of the best examples of this may 
be found in his setting in this work of 
Foster’s “Old Black Joe,” with the mel- 
ody in the tenors and basses in thirds, 
answered by the sopranos and altos a 
half measure after. Exceedingly deft 
is the way in which the old plantation 
banjo dance is executed in the piano, 
against the melody for soprano solo and 
the women’s choral voices in the dis- 
tance. And the free accompaniment to 
“Aunt Dinah’s Quilting Party” and the 
accompaniments to the solo, “Lily Dale,” 
are also so beautifully conceived that 
they must be singled cut. The spirituals, 
“Go Down, Moses,” and “Mary and Mar- 
tha,” are employed with appropriate ef- 
fect and richly harmenized, the second 
one virtually unaccompanied save for a 
few interrupting chords here and there. 

Then, too, the transitional bits are 
conspicuous for the attention Mr. Page 
gives them, in always making them of 
the material in hand, as in the passage 
that leads into the chorus’s singing of 
“Dixie.” At all times Mr. Page is the 
sensitive and thoughtful musician, put- 
ting the same musicianship into this 
work that he would into a symphony. 
There are few new choral compositions 
that have as attractive a nature as this, 
or that are as skilfully wrought. Mr. 
Page’s “Plantation Days” deserves a big 
success and many performances. It is 
high time that real recognition was given 
to one of our most gifted composers. 
Mr. Martens’s text is in every way ade- 
quate. 

* ok * 


“A SHEPHERD’S EVENING PRAYER.” 
By George B. Nevin. ‘“‘He Maketh Wars 
to Cease.””’ By John Prindle Scott. (New 
York: Harold Flammer, Inc.) 


Known widely for his part-songs and 
anthems, Mr. Nevin comes before us here 


for the first time, as far as we can ascer- 
tain, as an organ composer. In his “A 
Shepherd’s Evening Prayer,” a_ short 
organ piece of three pages, he has writ- 
ten a recital number that ought within 
a twelvemonth to be known from coast 
to coast. It is in no sense a “lolly-pop” 
affair, like so many of the so-called or- 
gan pieces published these days in Amer- 
ica; nor is it a concert piece in a severe 
style. But it is a refreshing little tone 
sketch, brimful of ingratiating melody, 
nicely written and throughout effective. 
It is not difficult to play and will be of 
use to the organist, both in church and 
in recital. 

In spite of its title, “He Maketh Wars 
to Cease,” Mr. Scott has not written a 
pacifist song! The text is Scriptural 
and a finely handled setting has been 
conceived. In many ways it is one of 
Mr. Scott’s best sacred songs, being nota- 
ble for the smoothness of its main mel- 
ody and also for the nicely managed 
recitative opening. High and low keys 
are issued. The song is dedicated to 
Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company. 


* * * 


“SUR L’HERBE,” “Dans Une Musette.’’ By 
Poldowski. (London: J. & W. Chester.) 


Here are the two most recent Poldow- 
ski songs, two very likable affairs, 
neither significant nor the opposite. This 
lady has a gift for writing French songs 
of taste and evidently enjoys adding to 
her list. “Sur lVHerbe,” a Verlaine 
poem, has some delightgéul moments, 
especially the reminiscence of Wagner’s 
“Parsifal”’ flower maidens. Rather bet- 
ter is the other song, “Dans une Mu- 
sette,” in which one finds a regard for 
form unusual in this composer. There 
is a bit of the cantata that floats in 
through the open window of Scarpia’s 
apartment in the second act of Puccini’s 
“Tosca” at the text, “Ils seront d’al- 
lures,” and again on the final page at 
“que personne ne_ réclame.”’ “Sur 
l’Herbe” is for a high voice, “Dans une 
Musette” for a medium voice.. 

* * & 


“THE TIDE,” ‘‘Vision.’’” By Marion Bauer, 
Op. 10. (Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 


These two pieces, with “Druids,” 
which was reviewed in these columns 
some weeks ago, comprise Miss Bauer’s 
Three Impressions for the Piano, Op. 
10. In a large degree they are the 
most interesting music she has published 
to date. We found “Druids” a very un- 
usual piece, a composition that would 
command respect anywhere where musi- 
cal art is appreciated. 

“The Tide” is also a remarkable bit 
of writing. To the lover ‘of richly col- 
ored modern music it will make an im- 
mediate appeal. “Vision,” with its 
shifting harmonies and rhythms, pleases 
us even more. We are almost inclined 
to record that it is the best of the set. 
Miss Bauer goes deep into the problem 
of latter-day harmony in this work, ex- 
perimenting in things that our fore- 
fathers forbade their composition pupils 
even to dream, much less write. The 
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design is engaging, the architecture 
solidly handled and thematically, too, the 
piece is strong and convincing. Both 
pieces, “The Tide” and “Vision,” are 
dedicated to Eugene Heffley. They be- 
long among the very best contemporary 
piano music. 
x* * * 


TEACHER’S MANUAL AND PIANO AC- 
COMPANIMENT FOR BOOK | OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASS METHOD FOR 
THE VIOLIN. By Albert G. Mitchell. 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


This teacher’s manual is divided into 
chapters on “The Pupil’s Equipment,” 
also the teacher’s equipment, “Organ- 
izing the Class,” ete. It is all very prac- 
tical and the exercises with and with- 
out piano accompaniment are excellently 
arranged. 

* * * 
By Gaston Borch. “Spring Is 
(Boston: 


CAVATINA. 
Here.’’ By G. Marschal-Loepke. 
Boston Music Co.) 


A better composition of this type 
would be difficult to find than Mr. 
Borch’s Cavatina. It is published as a 
’cello solo and as a violin solo and is 
effective on both instruments. Melodious 
in character, it is the work of a gifted 
and well equipped musician. The accom- 
paniment may be played either on the 
piano or organ. 

“Spring Is Here” is a capital chorus 
for three-part women’s voices, not as in- 
dividual as some Marschal-Loepke part- 
songs that we know, but withal very at- 
tractive. The piano accompaniment is 
felicitously managed. 

K * * 


“RONDO” (Boccherini). Transcribed by 
Willem Willeke. Berceuse. By Maximilian 


Pilzer. “The Juggler,’ ‘‘Polish Dance.” 
By Edmund Severn. (New York: Carl 
Fischer.) 


The noted ’cellist, Mr. Willeke, has 
made a remarkably fine transcription 
for violin with piano accompaniment of 
the famous Rondo from  Boccherini’s 
Quintet for Strings. It makes a very 
grateful concert piece and should be 
widely known. There is a dedication: 
“To my friend, Fritz Kreisler.” 

The charming Pilzer Berceuse, pub- 
lished last year, is now issued in a sim- 
plified edition, making it playable by 
intermediary violin pupils. Mr. Sev- 
ern’s “The Juggler” and “Polish Dance” 
are first-rate violin compositions, the 
former in the style of some of the Alard 
virtuoso pieces, the second a bit a la 
Wieniawski. They are skillfully done 
for the instrument by a musician who 
knows its nature intimately. “The Jug- 


gler” is also issued as a piano solo. 


* * * 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN. By Mary Pin- 
ney. (New York: Luckhardt & Belder.) 


Miss Pinney’s little book of songs for 
the young is praiseworthy in many re- 
spects. The tunes are simple and pleas- 
ing, the texts are agreeably done and 
the idea back of them is excellent. The 
“Rain Song” and “Shine Song” are 
charming, while the “Musical Alphabet 
Song” is very clever and should be used 
by teachers in instructing their young 


pupils. This book of songs will be valu- 
able in kindergarten and _ primary 
schools. 

* °  * * 


“ALL THAT | ASK.” By Francis Moore. 
‘“‘The Dearest Place,’’ “He Shall Give His 
Angels Charge.’”’ By John Prindle Scott. 
‘‘Red Clover.’’ By Eugene Cowles. “An 
Idyl.””. By Florence Turner-Maley. ‘Carry 
On.” By N. F. Woodbury. (New York: 
Huntzinger & Dilworth.) 


A gift of distinguished refinement is 
revealed by Francis Moore in his “All 
That I Ask.” Utter simplicity is the 
message of the poem by Louise Townsend 
Nicholls, and that message has been 
sounded perfectly by Mr. Moore in his 
music. It has in it something of the 
lovely humility that we find in the songs 
of Hugo Wolf. The song is dedicated 








to Louis Graveure, who has sung it du; 
ing the last season. 

Mr. Scott’s “The Dearest Place’ is 
pretty, melodious song for a high voic 
with a very effective ending, dedicate 
to Myrtle Thornburgh. His “He Sha! 
Give His Angels Charge” is a fittin; 
companion to his other successful sacre. 
songs. High and low keys are issue 
“Red Clover” is a typical Cowles ballad 
published in three keys; a “songlet” ; 
Mrs. Maley’s “An Idyl,” very gracefu 
brief and, like ail her songs, immediat 
in its effect on a audience. It is publishe. 
in high and low keys. “Carry On,” th 
famous expression of our day, is a goo 
marching song that ought to appea 
strongly to our soldiers in the camps 
Editions for medium and low voice ar: 


issued. 
* o* a 


“TO RAMONA.” By Thomas Vincent Cato: 
(New York: Carl Fischer.) 


A two-page song of melodic lovelines 
is this one by Mr. Cator, which Alic 
Gentle introduced at her recital in Car 
negie Hall, New York, last autumn. | 
is a pure melody in 6/8 time, A-flat, wit! 
an accompaniment in eighth notes. Mr 
Cator has done in this little song a very 
admirable bit of music. It is for a high 


voice. 
ok * * 


“LOVE’S ECSTASY,” “DEAR LOVE OF 
MINE.” By Elmer Sherwood Joyce. (New 
York: Thomas J. Donlan.) 


These are two regulation British bal- 
lads, of a type over which we cannot 
wax enthusiastic. They are made of 
that particular brand of melody that is 
relished by undiscriminating singers 
and audiences. “Love’s Ecstasy” is for 
high voice, “Dear Love of Mine” for 
medium -voice, with optional high notes. 
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By EDWARD KILENYI 


HEN the war broke out in Europe 

Henri Leon Leroy was first clar- 
netist of the New York Philharmonic 
yrchestra. To the surprise of his friends 
he immediately threw up his position, 
returned to France and joined the col- 
yrs, though he was past the military age 
ind was an American citizen besides. 
“It’s that indomitable French spirit,” 
iis friends reflected, wishing him and his 
beloved country the best of luck. The 
war dragged on its tragic length from 


month to month and year to year; but 
- not a word was heard from Leroy. His 
friends made inquiries about him, but 
could get no_ information. Visiting 
French musicians who had been at the 
front were ignorant of his fate. And 
gradually everybody took it for granted 
that poor Leroy had gone the way of 
so many other fine fellows. 

Then one day, as the Waldorf orches- 
tra players were watching a Red Cross 
parade on Fifth Avenue, a_ smiling 
trench soldier in beautiful sky-blue uni- 
form stepped up, apparently out of 
space, and greeted them with friendly 
familiarity. It was Leroy. 

He told his story with the simple mat- 
ter-of-factness that distinguishes those 
who have been through it over there. 
His talented and lovely children had 
been captured by the Germans at Cam- 
brai on August 2, 1914, and were still 
in the hands of the enemy. He himself 
had been all this time at the front in 
charge of concerts for the wounded. In 
his spare time he had written some im- 
portant studies and made a series of 
transcriptions for clarinet from Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Schumann and modern 
masters. These works have been: pub- 
lished in Paris, and are said to reveal 
many new principles in clarinet playing. 

Leroy’s attitude toward his own part 
in the war is characteristic of what we 
have come to admire so much in the 
French spirit, an attitude at once prac- 
tical and idealistic. He went over there 


as a matter of course because it was the 
The safety of his 


only thing to do. 





M. G. Parés, Conductor of the Unique 
Organization 


native land was imperilled; the cause 
of freedom against absolutism was at 
stake. As to sacrifices, dangers, hard- 
ships and so forth, they can’t be con- 
sidered—“Faut pas s’en faire.” After 
the war he expects to return to Amer- 
ica. 

At present Leroy is visiting here as 
a member of the band of the Garde Re- 
publicaine, perhaps the most famous 
musical organization of its kind in the 
world. It is the official band of the 
French Government, and plays at all of- 
ficial functions. When I asked him to 
give me some information about it he 
referred me deferentially to the con- 
ductor, M. G. Parés, who received me 
with all the graciousness and cordiality 
for which the French are noted. M. 
Parés has been for many years a prom- 
inent figure in the musical life of France. 
He studied with Maury (cornet), Du- 
bois (harmony) and Leo Delibes (fugue 
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France’s Famous Band of the Garde Republicaine At Rest in the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, After Their Overseas Journey. 


Notice the Military Valor Medals, Worn By Most of These Soldier-Artists. 


and composition), and won many hon- 
ors and prizes. Against heavy compe- 
tition he won the position of bandmas- 
ter of the famous 60th Regiment, who 
enjoy a reputation similar to that of the 
“fighting Irish” of New York’s 69th, and 
are known as the fire-eaters of the 
French Army. Later M. Pares became 
leader of the Marine Band, and when 
the leadership of the Garde Republi- 
caine band became vacant, he was ap- 
pointed to the post, which is the most 
distinguished a bandmaster could achieve 
in France. He has filled this position 
with distinction. Twice before he has 
visited this country on official missions, 
and now again he comes here represent- 
ing his Government at the head of a 
specially picked body of musicians. The 
members of this band have been selected 
by M. Parés himself from among mu- 
sicians serving at the front. Many of 
them have been wounded. They are all 
artists of the first rank on their re- 
spective instruments; most of them were 
first prize students at the Conservatoire; 
several of them were prominent in the 
musical world of France before the war. 
The combination of instruments is such 
that the conductor is enabled to produce 
orchestral effects not usually possible to 
a military band. These effects are aided 
by his own skillful arrangements of 
classical and modern masterpieces. 


Parés’s Artistic Policies 


The attitude of M. Parés toward his 
“children,” as he calls the members of 
the band, is in no small degree respon- 
sible for its excellence. There is a de- 
lightful understanding between the con- 
ductor and his men, compounded of mu- 
tual affection, admiration and sympathy. 
He allows every player the freest pos- 
sible rein in the way of individual ex- 
pression and phrasing—a _ characteris- 
tically French antithesis to the German 
method of conducting. The perfection 
of the ensemble is sustained by daily 
rehearsals. The present ensemble has 
been only recently organized, and will 
play better from day to day. When the 
regular band is on duty in France it de- 
votes all its time to musical work and is 
free from other military duties. This is 
very different from the state of affairs 
in America, where, according to the fre- 
quent complaint of bandmasters, the mu- 
sicians are deprived of daily practice 
and cannot measure up to the standard 
that should be expected of the army. 

Every distinguished foreigner coming 
to America is, of course, requested to 
state his impressions of our country. 
This has always seemed to me an em- 
barrassing sort of question, and one very 
difficult to answer offhand. So I decided 
to spare M. Parés on this score. In- 
stead I asked him what he thought of 
American music. and what there was in 
it which struck him as characteristically 
American. He said he had not yet time 
to hear any except what was played for 
him by the orchestras of hotels. For- 
tunately he heard the best hotel orches- 


Instruments 


tras, and was both surprised and de- 
lighted by their excellence. 


Likes Lighter Music 


The syncopated rhythms of ragtime 
interest him particularly, and he has 
been struck by the good musicianship 
shown in so much of our popular music; 
the clever contrapuntal treatment of the 
tunes; the piquant arrangement and able 
orchestration. It surprised him to hear 
the “Marseillaise” woven so often into 
the popular American tunes of the day, 
and the fact struck him as an indication 
of the warm feeling for France so uni- 
versally entertained in this country. 

While he knows and has played in 
Paris the music of Victor Herbert, Sousa, 
whom he knows personally, and some of 
the lighter pieces of MacDowell, he is 
anxious to hear the more serious works 
of the last-named, as well as the com- 
positions of Henry Hadley (an old friend 
of Leroy) and Horatio Parker. When I 
told him that I knew of a special ar- 
rangement for military band of Had- 
ley’s sympathetic poem, “Salome,” he be- 
came very much interested and said that 
if he could not play it on his present 
short tour he would certainly play it 
when he got back to Paris. 

M. Parés himself is a prominent and 
prolific composer. His comic opera, “Le 
Secret de Maitre Cornille,” and his bal- 
lets, “Les Deux Finacés” and “Cyréne,” 
have been given at the Opéra Comique; 
while his orchestral suites, solos for dif- 
ferent instruments and characteristic 


Also, Remark the Unusual Combination of 


pieces are played everywhere in France. 
But as he is on an official mission here 
in America he does not consider it ap- 
propriate to play his own music, and 
so we shall not have an opportunity of 
hearing it. Later, however, he hopes to 
come here in an unofficial capacity and 
play some of -his own works, as well as 
American compositions. He is apparent- 
ly quite catholic in his tastes and sym- 
pathetic to all that is worth while in the 
art of every country. 

We find on his programs compositions 
by Weber, Beethoven and Mozart, and 
I was on the point of asking him his at- 
titude toward the playing of modern 
German compositions when I remem- 
bered he was here in an official capacity, 
and forbore to ask hiny what might prove 
to be an embarrassing question. 

Mr. Leroy confided to me that this 
famous bandmaster has been decorated 
by every monarch and president in Eu- 
rope. That the American people will 
not neglect this opportunity to pay trib- 
ute to a French artist and French art 
we are completely assured. An index 
of American feeling in this regard was 
given last Sunday night at the Waldorf 
Hotel, where the whole band is staying 
as guests of the United States Govern- 
ment. Mr. Leroy was kind enough to 
play a solo with the orchestra, and when 
he appeared in his French uniform he 
aroused a storm of spontaneous applause 
which left no doubt of how Americans 
feel toward the men who come here to 
show us the art and the spirit of France. 





HARRISBURG RED CROSS 
MARCHERS JOIN IN SONG 


Patriotic Songs Fervently Chanted by 
Big Procession—Music in the 
Technical High School 


HARRISBURG, PA., May 22.—The proc- 
lamation issued by Gov. Martin G. Brum- 
baugh some weeks ago, advocating sing- 
ing bands of marchers, was overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed on May 18 in one of the 
most impressive parades ever seen in this 
city, that of the Red Cross compaign, in 
which about 9000 women participated. 
The songs were of patriotic nature and 
were sung with deep fervor. One divis- 
ion, formed of children of* the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades of the Har- 
risburg public schools and the girls 
of the Central High School, were led 
in singing by City Supervisor of Mu- 
sic Edward G. Rose. ommunity sing- 
ing has unquestionably taken possession 
of Harrisburg since the visit of John C. 
Freund. 

At the Technical High School on 
Thursday evening, May 23, the students 
of the Cameron grade school were sub- 
mitted to a memory test in music. Ella 
Yost, instructor in music in the public 
school, had been familiarizing: the stu- 
dents for the - ast few months with fifty 
works which should be familiar to every- 





one, and also the composers of the selec- 
tions. These were performed for the 
children. On the evening of the test 
nineteen of these numbers were per- 
formed for the children on the grafonola, 
’cello, trombone, violin and piano, and 
the songs were sung without words, so 
that no hint could come except by the 
music. The popularity of the contest 
was manifest and the enthusiasm of the 
children was unbounded. Carrying off 
first honors were Graydon Fulton, Eliza- 
beth Longaler and Julian DeGray. Other 
winners were Helen Rodney, Edward 
Astrich, Carl Gingrich, Rudolph Miller, 

Iva Mozing, Charles Keller, Rheta Ayle 
and Morley Baker. L. H. 8. 


Music Enlivens Shakespeare Convention 
in Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1.—At the 
first annual convention of the National 
Shakespeare Federation, April 22-25, the 
music was in charge of Wilmuth Gary, 
chairman; Laura Sedgwick Collins, Fed- 
eration Secretary for Greater New 
York; B. Mills Silby and Edith Athey. 
The soloists on April 23 were Mrs. New- 
ton Baker, wife of the Secretary of War, 
and Mrs. Paul Anderson; on April 24, 
Mrs. George Howes and on April 25, 
Franceska Kaspar Lawson. Miss Col- 
lins, the Federation Secretary, was one 
of the speakers on the subject of “Com- 
munity Drama” on April 25. 
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Chicago Capitulates to Muzio’s Charms 


Metropolitan Diva Makes Her Bow in Windy City with Government War Films—Musical Art 
Society Rallies War-Disrupted Orchestra and Gives a Concert—Ballet Program Proves Fas- 
cinating—Club Seeks Madrigal - 

















Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building. 
Chicago, May 25, 1918. 
HERE was extra interest in the bal- 
let program under the direction of 
Marie Yung at the Blackstone Theater 
May 19, because of the appearance of 
Sylvia de Tell, who has been engaged by 
Cleofonte Campanini as premiere dans- 
euse with the Chicago Opera Association 
next season. The young artist, she is 
not yet sixteen years of age, disclosed 
gifts of a highly promising nature. She 


is of slender figure, excellent appearance 


and attractive, rather demure person- 
ality, with all the evidences of a rather 
brilliant technique and superb muscular 
control. Mme. Yung, herself a former 
prima ballerina of wide repute in Europe, 
and a student of both the Italian and 
Russian schools of dancing, proved that 
she had a fine talent for preparing and 
directing a performance of this order. 
The dancers were accurately trained, 
they were beautifully costumed, and there 
were no waits between numbers. About 
two dozen names appeared on the pro- 
gram, nearly all solo or duet dances, put 
with occasionally a concerted number 


‘bringing a group upon the stage. One 


of the most diverting of these was the 
appearance of the junior ballet, who 
were very junior indeed, headed by 
Muriel Nathan, six years old. 


As a preliminary to her operatic sea- 
son at Ravinia Park this summer, Clau- 
dia Muzio made her first appearance in 
Chicago on May 20 at Orchestra Hall, 
the occasion being the first showing of 
the Government film, “Pershing’s Cru- 
saders.” 

In so far as could be discovered from 
two single arias, Mme. Muzio is going to 
be an excellent reason for journeying 
out to the north shore park during the 
heated season. She sang “Un bel di,” 
from “Madama Butterfly,” and “Vissi 
d’Arte,” from “Tosca,” scoring an em- 
phatic success in both. Her voice was 
warm, full and well developed all the way 
up and down a wide range. Her lower 
register was of particularly attractive, 
carrying quality, and she sang with a 
quite extraordinary degree of dramatic 
intelligence. There was an encore in each 
case, and Mme. Muzio sang “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” for the first, and the 
“Marseillaise” for the second. The 
audience was in receptive mood for that 
variety of singing, having been aroused 
first by a speech by Augustus Thomas 
and second by the pictures of our sol- 
diers. 


Hyde Conducts Concert 


Considerable difficulty was experienced 
by Conductor Herbert E. Hyde in ar- 
ranging the final concert of the Musical 
Art Society, which was given at Central 
Music Hall, May 21. The reason for 
manifold changes in plans was that of 
the twenty-seven tenors and basses listed 
on the masculine side of the organiza- 
tion’s roster, twelve were absent, nearly 
all in the Army and Navy service. 
Enough men were finally called together 
to afford a sufficient balance for at least 
a portion of the concert. 

Considering the difficulties under which 
the club labored, an excellent perform- 
ance was given. Much applause was 
aroused by the singing of two of Kurt 
Schindler’s folk-song arrangements, one 
of a Yiddish tune, the other Bessarabian, 
likewise of a Negro Spiritual, as ar- 
ranged by Nathaniel Dett. There was 
also a Palestrina number, and several 
numbers from the Russian liturgical lit- 
erature, as well as “The Tale of the Bell,” 
by the Chicago composer, William Les- 
ter, sung with the composer at the piano, 
and other secular numbers drawn from 
diverse sources, Strangely enough, the 
weakest portion of the singing lay not 


among the tenors and basses, but among 
the sopranos, who had a tendency to em- 
ploy too thick a tone. It was not in- 
variably the case; on occasion they pro- 
duced a tone of lovely, tenuous effect. 
The trouble was that they did not do it 
often enough. At the same time, it was 
singing far above the average in merit. 


Award for Madrigal 


The Chicago Madrigal Club offers its 
sixteenth annual test for the W. W. Kim- 
ball Company award for the _ best 
madrigal to be composed during the sum- 
mer. The award is offered this year for 
the best setting of the poem, “The Nights 
o’ Spring,” by Bertha Ochsner. The 
terms of the trial are that the composer 
must be a resident of the United States; 
the work must be in madrigal form for 
mixed voices a cappella; that it must be 
within a reasonable vocal compass; that 
it must bear a fictitious name, with the 
real name of the composer enclosed and 
sealed within; and that it must be sent 
to the director of the club, D, A. Clip- 
pinger, 617-18 Kimball Building, before 
Oct. 1. The award will be made Nov. 
1, the judges being D. A. Clippinger, 
Victor Garwood and Edward C. Moore. 

A most exacting and attractive pro- 
gram was given last Tuesday evening 
by Myrtle Moses, mezzo-soprano, for- 
merly with the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion. Miss Moses was heard in a group 
of songs by Duparc, Debussy, Rachman- 
inoff, and in the arias, “Ritorna vinci- 
tor,” from “Aida” and “Ig est doux, il 
est bon,” from “Herodiade,” and dis- 
closed a voice of fine quality, with an 
abundance of power and resonance and 
fine rhythm. Mme. Birdie Rich, pianist, 
assisted with excellent accompaniments. 

Ira Hamilton, pianist, and director of 
music in the Nicholas Senn High School, 
will enter the service of the United 
States in a few days. He has been 
awaiting the call for some time, but kept 


the secret until the details were all ar- 
ranged. Mr. Hamilton’s choice lay be- 
tween teaching at the large Camp 
Sherman in Ohio and going to the front 
lines in France. Although the camp in 
Ohio has a great number of men, the at- 
traction of being just behind the lines 
could not be denied, especially since that 
is undeniably the place of the greatest 
need, and so he chose France and action, 
though it means a great financial sacri- 
fice. His work will be somewhat the 
same as that at Senn High School, 
teaching men to sing, only with much 
larger classes. He will be stationed at 
the large concentration camps where the 
soldiers are billeted. 

John B. Miller, tenor, sang in a per- 
formance of .Handel’s “Messiah” at 
Eureka, Ill., May 23. 

C. Gordon Wedertz has been appointed 
organist and choirmaster at the Cathe- 
dral of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

M. J. Brines sang recently at a ban- 
quet of the Chinese Y. M. C, A. given 
in the College Club of Chicago. - 

Helen L. Levy sends word that she 
will have headquarters in both Chicago 
and New York next season. As in for- 
mer years, she plans to direct a long 
series of recitals in Chicago. 

Doris Metcalf gave a piano recital at 
Lyon & Healy Recital Hall on the after- 
noon of May 19. The program com- 
prised works of Chopin, Saint-Saéns, 
Schumann, Debussy and Liszt. The final 
number was the Liszt E Flat Concerto, 
in which she was assisted at the second 
piano by Ilma Ender. Both artists are 
members of the faculty of the Labarthe 
Pianoforte School. 

John Doane, organist and pianist, has 
enlisted at the Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station. He took up his new duties 
this week. 

Franklyn Carnahan, the pianist, has 
been called for military service, and is 
now at Camp Meade. E. C. M 





“THE ROOM WITH THE LITTLE DOOR’ 





Being in the Nature of a Brief 





Where the Débutante “Crawls or Struts’? — In Short, 
“The Artist-Room of a Great Concert Hall 
in a Great Metropolis’’ 


Survey of the Dread Chamber 


BENOIST 








To is not an essay on criminology 
nor a dissertation on the death cell 
at Sing Sing. The above name may at 
first glance seem misleading, but there 
is an analogy. The feeling of the aver- 
age patient on entering either the death 
cell or the Room referred to below is 
about the same; to quote Dante, “Leave 
hope behind ye who enter.” And while 
in Sing Sing the patient once entering 
the Room is sure of going to his death, 
the other is not quite so certain. As a 
matter of fact, some miraculous escapes 
have been heard of; but ordinarily, the 
patient dies very shortly after leaving 
the Room, although he is not aware of 
this fact until the news of his demise 
is announced in the newspapers the fol- 
lowing morning by his executioners. 


This Room is a paradox in more ways 
than one. It is mysterious and obvious, 
private and public, attractive and repel- 
lent, sublime and ridiculous, sacred and 
profane, beautiful and hideous, restful 
and turbulent, loved and despised, sin- 
cere and deceitful, a Paradise and Hell 
combined. It differs from a morgue in 
that only live bodies are exhibited there. 
Many patients have entered the Room 
with self-assured swagger who have left 
it with face blanched and suffering from 
a mild attack of the ague. Others have 
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entered with the latter symptoms and 
have left it as though clad in regal robes. 
Many dreams of wealth and fame have 
been blasted there, and a few “chosen 


ones” have unwittingly tumbled into im- 


mortality. 
Not a Dentist’s Anteroom 


Before further proceeding, may I also 
point out that I am not alluding to the 
waiting-room of a dentist, nor of a 
surgical amphitheatre (although post- 
mortems are often held in the Room), 
but, as many may have guessed, I am re- 
ferring to the artist room of a great con- 
cert hall in a great metropolis. In this 
hall takes place spasmodically a species 
of entertainment designated by the 
French name “début.” I have never 
been able to ascertain why we have 
never dared to use an English equiva- 
lent for this name, except that most of 
the unsavory things are generally left 
in their original French. The theatrical 
profession must feel very much the same 
about it, for they have dubbed their 
“début” a “premiére.” The perpetrator 
of a “début” is called a “débutant” or 
“débutante,” according to the sex of the 
patient or “artist,” as he is popularly 
designated. Ordinarily the patient has 
become convinced that he is an artist 
through the kind offices of a family, or 
of friends or of a manager. Some artists 
do not need to be convinced, being al- 
ready so from birth. This is a great 
gift, and may lead far in any direction. 
The reasons for convincing anyone that 
he is an artist are many and varied, but 
to choose the most obvious we should 
say that families do so out of a feeling 
of pride; which is strange, as these same 
families would feel regret and mortifica- 
tion at seeing one of their members wed- 
ded to an artist. But human nature is 
peculiar and whimsical. Friends con- 


vince mostly out of far-sightedness; 

gives them a reasonable assurance o 
free admission to at least one entertai: 
ment. As to managers, they have th 
only plausible and logical excuse, the i: 
stinct of self-preservation, which j; 
plain English translates three meals 

day, ete. 


The Débutante’s Sanctum 


The Room with the little door is th 
antechamber of the débutant. It is h 
“buen-ratiro,” his haven, his sanctu: 
sanctorum. It is his pilori or his thron 
In it he crawls or struts. In it he hide 
his shame or exhibits his triumphs. | 
used the above paradoxical, epithets ad 
visedly. The Room, supposedly privat: 
is really public, as the after concert “in 
vasion of the Bromide” shows. It is sup 
posedly the mysterious den where th 
artist spends a few moments in dee) 
communion with the Muse, but he is in 
stead exposed to the close scrutiny o 
the idle and curious aforesaid Bromid& 
thereby immediately becoming obvious 
being only human after all and bein; 
fond of cigarettes, pipes, food or sweets 
It is attractive when all goes well be 
yond the “little door,” but deucedly re. 
pellent on returning from a “frozen 
faced” audience. The artist fondly be 
lieves it sacred, but it becomes profan« 
with the entrance of the first Bromide 
that wishes him “Good Luck” before the 
concert. It is sincere, for its mirror 
tells him how he truly looks and his con- 
science how he really performs, which is 
generally the opposite of what his friend, 
the Bromide, tells him; and it is a Para- 
dise if all goes well, and only the few 
“tried and true” come in afterwards. 
Otherwise it is Hell! 


Congratulating as a Fine Art 


The sublime and the ridiculous are so 
obviously mixed that it is needless to 
dwell on this phase. The Room is the 
general congratulating parlor. Every- 
one in the Room is either congratulating 
or congratulated. Congratulating at 
once becomes a fine art. One congratu- 
lates sincerely (seldom), sarcastically, 
solemnly, leeringly, smilingly, lovingly, 
hatefully, despisingly, scornfully, doubt- 
fully, gingerly, carefully, carelessly, du- 
biously, haughtily, crawlingly, nervous- 
ly. Ordinarily the artist’s relatives form 
a pleasing background for this edifying 
picture. Sometimes on extraordinary oc- 
casion some stray accompanist has been 
known to be suddenly congratulated. If 
his heart is weak it is sad. But, even a 
dog loves a bone. Now this state of af- 
fairs can possibly be borne with equa- 
nimity by an artist who allows an au- 
dience to come under his spell but sel- 
dom. But anyone with an average mind 
and kind heart can readily see that it 
would spell disaster if repeated through- 
out a season of say a hundred concerts. 
For that reason would there not be a 
degree of wisdom in suggesting improve- 
ment in these conditions? 





Lotta Madden Heard at Brooklyn Con- 
cert for Red Cross 


A Red Cross concert was given by the 
Red Triangle Symphony Orchestra of 
the Central Y. M. C. A., conducted by 
Carl J. Simonis, on Wednesday evening, 
May 22. Assisting artists who donated 
their services were Lotta Madden, the 
young soprano; Alvin E. Gillett, bari- 
tone; Arthur Gollnik, ’cellist, and Vin- 
cent Rainer, violinist. Miss Madden 
sang several delightful songs by Rogers, 
Francis Moore, Fay Foster and Bruno 
Huhn. Mr. Gillett gave with sympathetic 
tone several numbers. Both Miss Mad- 
den and Mr. Gillett were ably accom- 
panied by Louise Kepple. A..F &. 





Hans Merx Interned as Alien Enemy 


CuicaGo, May 24.—Hans Merx, for- 
merly musical director of the Chicago 
Archdiocese of the Roman Catholic 
Church, has been interned for the re- 
mainder of the war as an alien enemy, 
and departed under guard for Fort Ogle- 
thorpe May 24. He is said to have been 
a reserve officer in the army of the Cen- 
tral Powers. The present’ action was 
taken as the result of a request for a 
warrant made by U. S. District At- 
torney Charles F. Clyne. Complaint was 
made against Merx in Chicago nearly 
a year ago and he was arrested and held 
pending investigation, but was _ subse- 
quently released, E. C. M. 





WASHINGTON, Pa.—The Monday Music 
Club held its final meeting at the home 
of Helen McGiffin, recently. The new 
president, Margaret Fergus, was intro- 
duced. “Fidelio” was the subject of the 
day, and parts of it were interpreted by 
Margaret Fergus, Ethel Hayden, Mrs. 
Ethel Dempsey, Grace McGinnis, Alma 
Schubert, Hannah Lambie and Mrs. Ru- 
dolph Hanau. 
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WEST VIRGINIA URGES 
A NATIONAL SCHOOL 


State Federation of Music Clubs 
Adopt Resolution at Con- 
vention 


GRAFTON, W. VA., May 24.—The State 
federation of Women’s Music Clubs held 
ity annual two days’ convention on May 
>» and 23 in the Elks’ Club of Grafton. 
~ An executive session opened the con- 
vention on the morning of the first day. 
The various business questions of the 
club were discussed. The afternoon ses- 
sion was begun with an address of wel- 
come by Mrs. C. F. Schroeder, president 
of the Women’s Club of Grafton. Mrs. 
Amos Payne, president of the State Fed- 
eration, made response to the address. 
The feature of this session was the dem- 
onstration by Mary Pelly, supervisor of 
music in the Grafton schools, of public 
school music. The first day’s session 
ended with an evening concert, in which 
the soloists were Harriett Schroeder and 
Mrs. H. W. Chadduck and was directed 
by Mrs. James B. Moran. ; 

‘The morning and afternoon sessions of 
the second day were taken up in reports 
of the year’s work. Reports were made 
by the individual State clubs, and by the 
various committees. Election of officers 
was also held and Mrs. Payne was unan- 
imoasly re-elected. Other officers were 
Mrs. L. A. Osborn Welch, Mrs. James B. 
Moran, Mrs. C. F. Schroeder, Cora Atchi- 
son, Mrs. Grace Martin Suce, Mrs. C. W. 
Waadell. A splendid program given in 
the evening ended the two days’ session. 

During the sessions the members made 
plans for supplying Camp Lee with in- 
struments. The clubs also passed a reso- 





lution to send a petition to Congress,. 


urging the passage of the bill to estab- 
lish a national conservatory of music. 





ABORNS OPEN BRONX 
SEASON WITH “AIDA” 


Good-Sized Audience Welcomes the Re- 
turn of Popular-Priced Opera 
Performances 


The yearly spring season of grand 
opera given by the Aborn Company in 
the Bronx Opera House, New York, 
opened auspiciously on May 20 with 
“Aida” in Italian. 

The performance was in general of 
a spirited nature, and the principals, 
mostly well known to New Yorkers, ac- 
quitted themselves well. Giuseppe Agos- 
tini, tenor, owing to an accident, was 
replaced in the part of Rhadames by Gio- 
vanni Camelli, who disclosed a delight- 
fully fresh and well-handled voice. Marie 
Stapleton Murray, as Aida, and Mar- 
garet Fontresse as Amneris also sang 
effectively and Joseph Royer made a 
success as Amonasro. 

The audience was good sized and 
friendly. 








Kriens Symphony Orchestra Holds First 
Annual Banquet 


Members of the Kriens Symphony Or- 
chestra held their first annual banquet 
at the Café Parisienne, on May 25. Sixty- 
six out of ninety active members were in 
attendance. The occasion was marked 
by many interesting speeches and an en- 














Officers of Camp Dix Given Rare Musical 
® Treat by Daniel Mayer’s Stars w 


22. 




















At the Concert at Camp Dix Given by Daniel Mayer in Conjunction with Chaplain-Leutenant Martin F. Jackson. 
Arthur Hackett, Emanuel Balaban, Mischa Levitzki, Elias Breeskin. Second Row: Mrs. 


Left to Right, Rear Row: 


Hackett, Lenora Sparkes, Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, Lieutenant Jackson 


\ Y. M. C, A. Auditorium at Camp’ 


Dix, N. J., on May 7, was the scene 
of one of the most brilliant gatherings 
witnessed at any of the army camps. 
The occasion was a concert given by the 
officers of the 153d Depot Brigade to 
their fellow officers. The concert was 
under the able direction of Daniel Mayer 
of New York. 

As all the artists chosen were stars, 
the success of the concert was insured 
from the outset. About 3000 officers and 
their wives comprised the audience, which 


was confined to “rank” exclusively. Head- 
ed by the General and his staff, this en- 
semble of Second Lieutenants, was char- 
acterized by an exceptional distinction. 
The appreciation of the entertainment 
by this commissioned audience was evi- 
denced by the spontaneous applause 
showered on each of the performers. 
Leonora Sparkes, the Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, opened the program with 
the “Star-Spangled Banner.” Not only 
is Miss Sparkes a finished artist with a 
reputation here and in England, her na- 
tive country, but she is also a true pa- 
triot, a sincere war worker. The audience 
at Camp Dix showed how fully her sing- 
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ing and her presence were appreciated. 

Arthur Hackett, the American tenor, 
was particularly appealing to the audi- 
ence in his Irish ballads. He was in ex- 
cellent voice and those present listened 
with keen appreciation. 

Elias Breeskin, the young Russian vio- 
linist, who notwithstanding his foriegn 
origin is a true American, imbued his 
playing with characteristic artistry. 

The pianist was the signally endowed 
Mischa Levitzki, He conquered in Cho- 
pin and Liszt. 

The accompanists were Mrs. A. Hack- 
ett, Mrs. Yeatman Griffith and Eman- 
uel Balaban. 





gaging musical program. Katherine 
Stang was heard in works of Christiaan 
Kriens and won high favor for her vio- 
linistic gifts. Hazel Jansen sang artistic- 
ally songs by Mr. Kriens, and added en- 
joyment was given by a trio for violin, 
‘cello and piano, made up of Miss Stang, 
Miss Thompson and Mr. Barrenther. 





NORTHAMPTON, MAss.—The music de- 


partment of Smith College gave a con-: 


cert on May 23. Students who took part 
were Mary Burton, Helen Neill, Ellen 
Zinsser, Dorothy Martin and Thirza Mer- 
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BRILLIANT BEVY OF ARTISTS 
UNDER CHARLTON BANNER 


Gabrilowitsch, Claussen, Stanley Among 
Those Whom He Will Manage 
Next Season 





Loudon Charlton’s announcement for 
1918-19 contains a list of distinguished 
names, There are two prima donnas— 
Mme. Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano, and 
Mme. Helen Stanley, soprano, both known 
the country over. Mme. Caroline Hudson- 
Alexander, soprano, continues under this 
management, with which she has been 
associated for six seasons, while Mary 
Jordan, contralto, starts her second 
Charlton season with bright prospects. 
Other singers on the list are Arthur 
Hackett, the gifted Boston tenor; Rein- 
hold de Warlich, the well-known bari- 
tone, and Allen McQuhae, the young 
Cleveland tenor, who has come rapidly to 
the fore during the past season. 

Mr. Charlton offers four pianists—all 
of world-wide reputation. They are Gui- 
omar Novaes, the brilliant young Brazil- 
ian pianist; Harold Baver, who will be 
heard from coast to coast in concert and 
recital; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who has 
arranged his schedule with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, which he is to con- 
duct, so that he will be available for a 
limited number of piano appearances, 
and George Copeland, known as one of 
the foremost exponents of Debussy and 
other modern composers. 

For violinists Mr. Charlton offers two 
artists of renown—Jacques Thibaud, 
representing France, and Eddy Brown, 
representing America. An interesting 
addition to the Charlton list is Maurice 
Dambois, ’cellist, who came here from 
Belgium two seasons ago and proved 





himself a brilliant exponent of his in- 
strument. The Flonzaley Quartet will 
again be heard throughout the country, 
giving, in addition to the many indi- 
vidual appearances, a series of concerts 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Detroit and other cities. A spe- 
cial feature will be the Isadora Duncan 
Dancers in conjunction with George 
Copeland, pianist. 





LANCASTER, PA.—Advanced pupils of 
the Sacred Heart Conservatory of Music, 
assisted by the vocal and elocution stu- 
dents, presented a “Madonna” program 
on May 23. Elizabeth Schlegelmilch 
gave harp solos. Others who took part 
in the program were Helen Kirchner, 
Cecelia Norbeck, Helen Bork, Kathryn 
Henry, Florence Bair, Veronica Gerz, 
Florence Shaffner, Anna Mary Long. In 
the harp-violin ensemble, the partici- 
pants were: Violins, Florence Yeager, 
Victoria Deal, Anna Cohn, Ellen Landis; 
harps, Elizabeth Schlegelmilch, L. May 
Myers, Leane Rosenthal, Helen Slay- 
maker. 





Troy, N. Y.—Gertrude Wendell, a 
piano pupil of Mrs. Louis T. Krause, and 
Elizabeth Lawson, a violin pupil of Louis 
T. Krause, gave an admirable joint re- 
cital on May 20 at the Troy Conserva- 
tory of Music. The younger pupils gave 
a recital Saturday afternoon, assisted by 
Alvina C. Winkler, soprano. The recital 
of the more advanced pupils took place in 
the evening. 





ALLENTOWN, PA.—Gatty Sellars, the 
English organist and composer, gave two 
concerts recently at the Salem Reformed 
Church in Allentown, Pa. The organist 
chose an elaborate program, which in- 
cluded some of his own compositions. 
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Peabody Students Prove Mettle in ‘*Mock Doctor’’ 











tenet 


A Scene Showing the Principals of the Peabody Opera Class’s Recent Production of Gounod’s “Mock Doctor” at Baltimore. 
“Leander”; Helen Rosenfeld, Center, as “Lucinda”; W. Vion Masson as “Sganerella”; Gertrude Yingling, Instructor of Dancing 


ALTIMORE, May 18.—Barron Ber- 

thald, whose tenor singing in New 
York for several seasons one still re- 
members with pleasure, scored a distinct 
triumph in his training of the opera 
class of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, with the assistance of Harold 


Randolph. 

The two performances of the class 
on May 16 and 17, were given admirably, 
Helen Rosenfeld, as Lucinda, and W. 
Vion Masson, as Sganereglla, doing es- 
pecially notable work in Gounod’s “Mock 
Doctor.” Mr. Berthald himself assumed 


the role of Leander. Under the instruc- 
tion of Gertrude Yingling, of the Con- 
servatory staff of teachers, the ballet 
effects in the Gounod production were 
especially good. 

Participating in both performances 
were Elizabeth McComas, Helen McCur- 
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Barron Berthald, Director, at Right, as 


ley, Ilda Turner, Arlene Dail, Maude A! 
bert, Marion’ Reid, Albert Wheele’, 
Charles Reiner, Jr., Arthur Richmond, 
and Walter Linthicum, George Gordo: 
tenor, late of the Boston Opera, was 4 
soloist, and Harold Randolph, of th: 
Conservatory direction, accompanied. 











NEW BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 


weeks before he died in the summer of 
1912. He was Julien Emile Frédéric 
Massenet and always signed himself 
“Massenet.” 








N his “Practical Manual of Instru- 

mentation”* Gaston Borch has writ- 
ten a little book of some fifty-six pages 
that deserves a big success. It has the 
right to be called the best small book on 
instrumentation. 

Mr. Borch, who has lived in America, 
is a Frenchman by birth, a very able and 
prolific composer and a man who had a 


splendid training under Massenet. He 
has made this manual treat of the na- 
ture of the orchestral instruments 
briefly; this he follows with chapters on 
the reducing of large scores for the 
“concert” (or American) orchestra, on 
reducing for still smaller combinations 
and “cross-cueing.”” The last named is, 
as Mr. Borch puts it: “When reducing 
a score to make it playable by small 
combinations, you will be tempted to 
‘cue-in’ the notes of a missing instru- 
ment to the parts of several other instru- 


ments, not occupied for the moment with 
their own notes.” (Messrs. Otto Langey, 
Theo. M. Tobani, Chas. J. Roberts, please 
write!) 

Without pretending to a literary style 
Mr. Borch writes creditable English, gen- 
erally very understandable and direct. 
He understands his subject and is a 
practical musician in everything he says, 
having written a great deal for the or- 
chestra. It is not a book that replaces 
Prout, Corder, Berlioz-Strauss or Cecil 
Forsyth’s works on instrumentation, but 
it is a handy little book that.ought to be 
owned by all composers of orchestral 
music. 

There is a dedication, which reads: 
“To the memory of my dear master, 
Jules Massenet.” We take pleasure in 
calling Mr. Borch’s and our readers’ at- 
tention to the fact that the name of the 
composer of “Thais” was not Jules Mas- 
senet, as he explained to Herbert F. 
Peyser of MUSICAL AMERICA in Paris two 


*“PRACTICAL MANUAL OF INSTRUMENTA- 
TION.” ‘By GasTON BorcH. Cloth, pp. 56. 
Boston: Boston Music Company. 
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A book of “Spanish-American Folk- 
Songs,”} collected by Eleanor Hague, 
is issued by the American Folk-Lore 
Society. It consists of an essay by the 
author on these songs, after which the 
songs follow unharmonized, the texts in 
the original and in English translation. 

There is nothing either exciting or 
alarming about these folk melodies. In 
the essay one learns that, whereas in 
Spain the number of folk-songs in three- 
part rhythm is about ninety per cent, 
in Mexico this rhythm is not so fre- 
quent. Also that practically none of 
the Spanish songs in minor ever end 
in major, though it happens in the Mex- 
ican tunes. Miss Hague has recorded 
some of the melodies by means of the 
phonograph, others by dictation; a list is 
given of the persons who sang and 
played them for her. 


These melodies are from Souther: 
California, Central Mexico, Costa Rica, 
Oaxaca, Mex.; Southern Mexico, Coa 
huila, Mex.; Mexico City, Chili, Jamilte 
pec, Cuba, etc. They are almost without 
exception agreeable tunes, melodies of 
the variety that the public enjoys hea: 
ing sung to a tonic and dominant a 
companiment, for they are the kind of 
folk-song that is harmonized most read 
ily in this conventional manner. Thus 
they cannot be compared with or take 
rank alongside of the great Russian, 
Norwegian or English melodies of the 
people, for they have in them little that 
is seriously expressive of the race’s con 
flicts and sufferings. They are not pure, 
as are the great folk-melodies of the 
Basques, and the Castilians of Spain; 
perhaps that explains it. A Laparra, « 
Chabrier or an Albeniz might make them 
seem more significant by treating them 
from the standpoint cf the creative art 
ist. As they are, unharmonized the) 
are only agreeable tunes—very much 
alike and not varied at all. <A. W. K. 





T“SPANISH-AMERICAN FOLK-SonGs.” CC: 
lected by ELEANOR HaGue. Lancaster, P: 
and New York: American Folk-Lore Societ 
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Two pupils of Dudley Buck have re- 
cently received public recognition for 
their excellent work. Lydia Civette sang 
for the benefit of the Italian Red Cross 
at Carnegie Hall, with an orchestra of 
fifty, receiving an ovation for her pres- 
entation of the “O Don Fatale” aria 
from “Don Carlos.” Cecil Birder par- 
ticipated in the recent Red Cross concert 
at Milton, N. D., in which she gave a 
number of ballads and patriotic songs, 
with gratifying results. 

* * a 

An informal recital was given at the 
vocal studios of Mme. Jessie Fenner Hill 
by her pupils on Wednesday evening, 
May 22. Mae Ford opened the program 
with “Pillowtown,” by Elliott, and 
“Night Nursery,” by Alandale. Mrs. 
Emma Kreels followed with “Visione,” 
by Sgambati; “Ariette,” by Vidal, and 
“Internos,” by MacFayden. Mrs. Ester 
Fischer sang the Mad Scene from “Lu- 
cia,” “Philosophy,” by Warford, and 
“Hush the Baby,” by Peterhans, in which 
she was assisted by Master Phillip 
Scharf, a young violinist. Jack Walsh 
gave “D’Une Prison,” by Hahn; “The 
Day Is Gone,” by Spross; “When Your 
Dear Hands,” by La Forge, and “Le 
Réve,” by Massenet. Mme. Linae Coen 


accompanied the preceding numbers on 
the piano. 

Master Scharf followed with three vio- 
lin selections—“Rondino,” Beethoven- 
Kreisler; Romance from Second Con- 
certo, Wieniawski, and Massenet’s “Ele- 
gie,” which was sung by Julia Laurence, 
who also sang “Jean,” by Spross, and 
“Ain’t Got Nothin’,” by Mrs. Bond. Al- 
berto Bimboni accompanied these num- 
bers on the piano as well as “Pickaninny 
Sleep Song,” by Strickland, and “Eve- 
ning,” by Gilberté, which were given by 
Julia Silver. The program closed with 
“Vissi d’Arte,” by Puccini, and “Sicilian 
Vespers,” by Verdi, well performed by 
Mrs. Frances Gottlieb, and “Awake, 
Dearest One,” by Ball, sung by Julia 
Laurence and Julia Silver, with Mme. 
Coen at the piano. 


* * * 


A. Y. Cornell’s professional pupils 
have recently been active in opera, con- 
certs and in church engagements. 

Forrest Lamont, tenor, has been re- 
engaged for three years in leading réles 


with the Chicago Opera Association. A 


recent engagement of interest was the 
Springfield May Festival, where he sang 
in “Aida” with Homer, Sundelius and 


Mardones to the delight of the audience. 
Springfield is Mr. Lamont’s home town 
and he began his vocal lessons there with 
Mr. Cornell several years ago. Mr. La- 
mont is engaged to sing in “Thais” and 
“Tosca” with Mary Garden in the pre- 
liminary tour of the Chicago company, 
beginning in October. 

Charles Hart, tenor, under the man- 
agement of Walter Anderson, is booked 
as soloist in connection with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra for the Music 
Festival at Chautauqua, N. Y., in 
August, under the direction of Alfred 
Hallam. Mr. Hart also sings at the 
Chapel Hill (N. C.) Festival in July, 
and sings in Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘“Hia- 
watha” at Beacon, N. Y., May 21. 

Edward E. Hosmer, tenor, was soloist 
in a performance of Gounod’s “Messe 
Solenelle” at Amherst, Mass., under the 
direction of Professor Bigelow, and also 


sang the part of the Messenger i» 
“Aida” at the Springfield Festival. Mr. 
Hosmer is the soloist at First Churcl. 
Springfield, and is in demand for man\ 
musical affairs throughout the State of 
Massachusetts. 

Lillian Shepard Willis, soprano, has 
been engaged as soloist at the First M 
E. Church, Johnstown, N. Y., Dr. Fred 
erick Hodges, organist, at a salary large 
than ever before paid by this churc! 
Miss Willis has a lyric voice of muc! 
beauty. 

Elliot Shaw, baritone, has been en 
gaged as soloist in the First Presb) 
terian Church, Englewood, N. J., suc 
ceeding Royal Dadmun. Mr. Shaw i 
also a member of the Shannon Four, : 
Victor male quartet organization, an 
has recently returned from a tour 0 
A ol ater Tennessee and North Caro 
ina. 





IN OBERLIN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





Fine Work Being Done in Music—Give 
Fourth Annual Concert 


OBERLIN, OHIO, May 25.—The public 
schools of Oberlin, under the supervision 
of Karl W. Gehrkens, professor of pub- 
lic school music in the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory, have not only developed splendid 
choruses and several orchestras, but also 
have been able to offer class instruction 
in first and second year violin work. 

On May 24 occurred the fourth annual 
concert, the most successful one given 


thus far. The singing of the chorus 
from the different grades was a remark 
able testimony to the training give: 
them by Mr. Gehrkens and his ass« 
ciates. The first year violin class su) 
prised the audience by its playing 0 
a “Quick March” and “Flow Gently) 
Sweet Afton.” The second year clas 
played with much spirit a Waltz in ! 
Major and a “Marche Militaire” b 
Carse. The children in these violi 
classes range from eight to fourtee 
years of age. There was also given | 
miniature operetta by four childre! 
which was applauded. F, B. S. 
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TWO FAMOUS DIVAS 
STIR LOS ANGELES 


Galli-Curci and Schumann-Heink 
n Recitals—Behymer Names 
Artists Booked 


os ANGELES, CAL., May 25.—With the 
rwo concerts of Galli-Curci, each of 
ah th filled the Shrine Auditorium, and 
the total income of which was in the 
neighborhood of $12,000, and the con- 
cert this afternoon of Schumann-Heink 
at the same house, the season may be re- 
varded as closed, although there are a 
few local concerts yet to be heard. 

\t the concerts mentioned above, Mr. 
3ehymer announced his list of artists for 


the next season and the array is so long 
as to seem impossible; but Mr. Behymer 
always makes allowances for the artistic 
temperament and for changes in plans 
and this year the railroad situation is to 
te taken into consideration. To make 
sure that his patrons get the full num- 
ber of concerts of the value promised 
more than enough artists are secured to 
fll his three Philharmonic courses. 

The tentative list announced is as 
follows: 

Pianists, Yolanda Méré, who was heard 
here six years ago, Leopold Godowsky, 
Josef Hofmann, Rudolf Ganz. The violin- 
ists include Mischa Elman and Jascha 
Heifetz. Harpist, Carlos Salzedo; Paul 
Kefer, ’cellist. 

Sopranos and contraltos: 
Frances Ingram,~ Margarete Matzen- 
auer, Mabel Garrison, May Peterson, 
Frances Alda, Florence Macbeth and 
Alice Nielsen, and Helen Stanley. 

Tenors and baritones include Emilio 
de Gogorza, Louis Graveure and John 
McCormack, who took in over $10,000 at 
his last recital here. 

In organizations Mr. Behymer prom- 
ises the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra in several concerts; the Zoellner 
quartet and the Trio de Lutece, of George 
Barriere. And it is probable that this 
list will be extended. 

As a general thing the attendance on 
the artist concerts the past season has 
been quite good. The McCormack and 
Galli-Curci concerts stood at the top fi- 
nancially but McCormack’s concert was 
for the benefit of the Red Cross Society 
and the Galli-Curci concert introduced a 
vocal phenomenon. 

Some of the less known artists did not 
draw houses commensurate with their 
worth, which again shows that the artist 
must do advance advertising on his own 
account if he wants to draw when he 
comes. The artist who is new to the 
Coast should advertise himself here a 
year in advance or he cannot expect large 
houses except such as are carried by 
course tickets. —. we 





Anna Case, 





Claude Gotthelf Scores at Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 


Claude Gotthelf, the young American 
pianist, who is now with the colors as a 
member of the Post Band at Quantico, 
Va., gave a joint recital un Tuesday eve- 
ning, -May 21, at the State Normal 
School, Fredericksburg, Va., with Mrs. 
Bogardus, lyric soprano. Mr. Gotthelf 
was heard in Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s Sonata in A Major, of which he 
gave the first public performance at the 
meeting of the National Federation of 
Musie Clubs in Los Angeles several years 
ago, also groups of Chopin, Liszt and 
Rubinstein. He was heartily applauded 
as was Mrs. Bogardus, the wife of Lieu- 
tenant Bogardus, U. S. A. Mr. Gotthelf 
is busy in the band and has also been 
assisting Gilbert Wilson, Army Song 
Leader, at this camp. 





Van Yorx Pupils Disclose Gifts in 


Recital 


Many pleasing voices were disclosed at 

mone Mg given by talented pupils of 
Theo Van Yorx, the New York vocal 
teacher and tenor, at his studio, Friday 
afternoon, May 24. The program con- 
tained numbers by Forster and Spross, 
charmingly sung by Florence Ross, so- 
prano; Coombs, Grieg and Novello were 
siven artistic interpretation by Pauline 
fendrick, soprano; the duet from Puc- 


cini’s “Butterfly” was exceptionally well. 


done by Miss Schwartz, soprano, and 
iss Way, contralto. Miss Way also 
contributed materially to the program 
through her delivery of Neidlinger’s 
“Serenade” and Homer’s “Requiem;” 
Gatlie Cherry, soprano, was effective in 
rounod’s “Ave Maria,’ Kramer’s “The 
ast Hour,” and German’s “Who'll Buy 
[y Lavender,” Charles Gillease, tenor, 
‘evealed a fine voice in the “Serenade,” 

















GOLD FLOWS FOR RED CROSS 
WHEN EVELYN HERBERT SINGS 
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Evelyn Herbert, Caruso’s “Find,” Singing with Policemen’s Chorus on Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


VELYN HERBERT, the soprano, 

who was recently discovered by 
Caruso and who is now studying under 
the guidance of Mme. Ciaparelli-Via- 
fora, won a unique success last week 
when she sang for an immense throng on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, for the benefit 
of the Red Cross. 


Miss Herbert appeared on the stand 
of the Union League Club and sang sev- 
eral solos and with the Policemen’s 
chorus and band. She aroused such en- 
thusiasm that bills of $100 and $50 de- 
nomination were showered on the Red 
Cross booth. Miss Herbert had to sing 
several encores. 





from “Cavalleria,” and the “Flower 
Song,” from “Carmen;” Augusta Smith, 
soprano, earned praise for her artistry 
in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Song of India,” 
Little’s “A Morning Madrigal,” and 
Brewer’s “Fairy Pipers.” The quartet 
from “Rigoletto” was admirably sung 
as the closing number by Miss Ribwathe 
Miss Way, Mr. Gillease and Mr. Van 
Yorx, the latter replacing Mr. Fischer, 
who was absent. Genevieve Maroney 
proved an efficient accompanist. 
M. B. S. 





Novel Features in Recital by Pupils of 
Paul’ Jelenek 


A piano recital given by the 
students of Paul Jelenek, assisted by 
Mme. Elise Erdtman and her vocal en- 
semble, and Israel Katz, violinist, on Sat- 
urday evening, May 25, at Memorial 
Hall, Brooklyn, was particularly inter- 
esting for its novel features. A trio 
from “Carmen” was sung pleasingly by 
May Krickbaum, Florence Winger and 


Beulah Braunberg, dressed in appropri- 
ate costume. Six-year-old Jascha Silber- 
man played a Mozart Sonata in C and 
“Fantasia, D minor,” a Bach Prelude 
and “Solfeggietto” with the poise of a 
matured artist, and with facile .tech- 
nique and delightful color. The “Ballad” 
and “Spinning Chorus” from Wagner’s 
“Flying Dutchman,” was sung by Mme. 
Elise Erdtman, Beulah Braunberg and 
ensemble. Other piano pupils taking part 
were Harry Brinberg, Bertha Montag, 
Pauline Shapiro, Matilda Freiberg, Leo 
Zimmerman, Mary Kiraly, Clara Stein- 
arten and Sadie Traubrig. Mr. Katz 
gave several splendid selections, includ- 
ing the Chopin-Sarasate Nocturne, Bee- 
thoven’s Minuet in. G and Rehfeld’s 
“Spanish Dance.” A. T. S. 





Giovanni Martinelli, the Metropolitan 
Opera tenor, made a special trip from 
Montreal, Canada, to sing on “Italian 
Day” in Washington during the Red 
Cross drive week there commencing 
May 20. 





MARK “ITALY DAY’ 
WITH GALA CONCERT 


Celebrities in Inspiring Event for 
Italian Red Cross at 
Metropolitan 





Celebrating the third anniversary of 
Italy’s entrance into the war, a gala 
concert under the direction of Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza was given by the Italy-Ameri- 
can Society at the Metropolian Opera 
House, New York on Friday evening, 
May 24. The proceeds went to the Italian 
Red Cross, about $40,000 being realized 
from the sale of tickets, programs, etc. 
Frances Alda raised an additional $3,000 
by auctioning off a program, autographed 
by each of the celebrities among the 
evening’s list of speakers and singers, in- 
cluding Caruso’s cartoon of himself un- 
der his signature. It was gotten by Will- 
iam Payne Thompson. 

Charles E. Hughes, president of the 
Italy-America Society, made the opening 
address, following the playing of Italy's 
“Marcia Reale,” and our “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” by the Metropolitan Opera Or- 
chestra under Roberto Moranzoni. His 
eloquent address was responded to by 
the Italian Ambassador, Count Macchi di 
Cellere, who in excellent English spoke 
briefly and sincerely. Mr. Hughes then 
introduced our Secretary of War, New- 
ton D. Baker. Mr. Baker’s speech was 
one of the most impressive that has been 
delivered in New York in many a year. 
His delivery was extraordinary in its 
naturalness, his analysis was vivid and 
he infused real fervor into his narrative 
of what he saw in Europe on his recent 
tour of the front. At the conclusion of 
his remarks he was presented by a dele- 
gation of “Il Giovane Italia” with an 
American flag, which this society re- 
quested him to deliver to be carried by 
the first American contingent on the Ital- 
ian battle-front. 

At about ten o’clock the musical part 
of the program began. Kathleen How- 
ard, Giovanni Martinelli, Claudia Muzio, 
Giuseppe de Luca, Pasquale Amato, 
Frances Alda and Enrico Caruso were 
the artists in arias, all from Italian op- 
eras. Mr. Moranzoni and Gennaro Papi 
shared the honors in conducting the ac- 
companiments for the singers, while Giu- 
lio Setti, the splendid Metropolitan chor- 
usmaster, led his chorus in the “Gari- 
baldi Hymn,” our “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” the ‘Marseillaise”’ and “God 
Save the King” and, as a closing number, 
the “Italian Fighting Hymn” of Mameli. 
All the singers were given rousing ap- 
plause, some of the heartiest going to 
Messrs. De Luca and Martinelli in the 
first part of the program. Then came 
Caruso, and with the “Una furtiva la- 
grima,” from Donizetti’s “Elisir d’- 
Amore,” he thrilled the big audience of 
6,000, as he can when he is at his best. 
He seemed inspired on this occasion and 
Caruso, the Italian tenor, giving of his 
glorious golden voice for love of his na- 
tive land, sang with wondrous beauty 
that culminated in a tremendous ovation 
for him and repeated recalls. Again in 
the second part of the program he sang 
with Antonio Scotti the famous duet 
“Solenne in Quest’ ora” from Verdi’s 
“La Forza,” another inspired perform- 
ance. 

A letter from President Wilson and 
a telegram from Secretary of State Lan- 
sing, both expressing their regrets at 
not being able to attend the celebration, 
were read. The opera house was in gala 
dress, decorated effectively with Italian 
and American flags. A. W 





New Albany Club in Concert 


NEW ALBANY, IND., May 24.—The 
concert room of the Carleton Club was 
crowded to the doors Thursday evening 
at the annual concert of the St. Cecilia 
Club, an organization of twenty-four 
young women, who sing three-part songs, 
under the direction of Harriet Compton 
Devol. Many soloists have been devel- 
oped by the club, and these were pre- 
sented in ballads and songs. Two of 
these compositions were the products of 
New Albanians, and one, “Lonesome,” 
was sung by its composer, Mrs. Julia 
Greenwood Holmes. The other one, ar- 
ranged as a duet and chorus, was the 
work of Michael C. Thornton of the State 
Legislature. The club was assisted by 
Horace Shrader, tenor; Ruth Shrader, 
violinist, and Ella Lawrence Gardner, 
pianist. The proceeds of the concert 
were donated to the Red Cross. 
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CoLumMBus, O.—Godfrey Fluxe, violin- 
ist, founder and director of the newly 
established Columbus Academy of Music, 
has been appointed concertmaster of the 
United States Navy Orchestra at Nor- 
folk, Va. 


* * * 


BANGoR, Me.—C. Winfield Richmond, 
pianist and teacher, gave his final lec- 
ture-recital of the season on May 23 
at his studio, on “Chopin: the Man and 
His Music,” before a large audience of 
guests and pupils. 

* ok * 

LYNCHBURG, W. VA.—Maryon Martin 
gave a song recital on May 9 at the Vir- 
ginian Hotel. Her program included 
three sea songs by Beatrice Bunn, dedi- 
cated to Miss Martin. Maude Larkin 
was accompanist. 

* * * 

MorGANTOWN, W. Va.—Harriet Will- 
iams gave on May 15 her graduation re- 
cital at Commencement Hall. For a num- 
ber of years she has studied with Fred- 
erick C. Butterfield. She was assisted 
by Inez Davis and Mary Williams, vo- 


calists. 
ok ok * 


BusHwWIck, L. I.—An entertainment 
for the benefit of the Friend in Need 
Day Nursery was given recently by the 
children of the Bushwick Conservatory 
of Music, of which Mme. Herman Hen- 
richson is director and Elsie Otterbein, 


accompanist. 
7 ok 


CHARLES CiITy, IA.—Leslie Putnam, 
director of the department of music at 
Osage seminary, has accepted the posi- 
tion of professor of music at Wesleyan 
University, Mitchell, South Dakota. Mr. 
Putnam has been the director of the 
Lyric Club here for two years. 

* * *K 


Boston.—Daphne_ Stanislaus, aged 
six, a daughter of the English oboeist 
Henry H. Stanislaus (a member of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra), recently 
performed here at the Hospitality House 
for Soldiers and Sailors, giving two songs 
in costume with much success. 

, aR * co 


SAN José, CAL.—Bozena Kalas, pian- 
ist, assisted by Nathan J. Landsberger, 
violinist; Joseph Halamcek, violist, and 
Jan Kalas, ’cellist, gave a recital at the 
Pacific Conservatory lately. Olive Letts, 
pianist, and Ruth Meyer, contralto, were 
heard recently in the same auditorium 

k * * 


UNIONTOWN, Pa.—One of the most in- 
teresting programs of the year was given 
recently at the meeting of the Fortnight- 
ly Club. The soloists were Mrs. Joseph 
Ray, Mrs. Harold Sturgis, Mrs. George 
Hess, Mrs. Arthur J. Dann, Mrs. Alfred 
E. Wright, Olive and Henrietta Freder- 
ick. 

* ok * 

CHARLES City, IA.—The State Red 
Cross organization has requested the 
Boys’ Band of Charles City to make a 
short tour for the Red Cross drive. The 
band played at Elma recently, and on 
May 21 at Manly, Kensett, Northwood 
and Mason City. 

ok * * 

OAKLAND, CAL.—The music teachers of 
Oakland, forming the Oakland section of 
the State Association, announce that the 
series of Artists’ Concerts will be con- 
tinued next season. Lucy Gates, soprano, 
the Trio de Lutéce, and Louis Graveure, 
baritone, are already announced as at- 
tractions. 

* * 1K 

ORANGE, N. J.—Members of the Com- 
munity Club of East Orange attended a 
musicale at their club rooms recently. 
Mme. Florence Mulford Hunt sang a 
number of songs, including one by Mary 
Helen Brown, Anne H. Jessen, violinist, 
and Russell S. Gilbert, pianist, also gave 
numbers. 

ok * * 

Boston.—Paul T. White of the New 
England Conservatory senior class gave 
a violin recital in Jordan Hall, May 17, 
assisted by Laura Newell White, harpist. 
The program included the Bach Concerto 
in E Major, with accompaniment of 
stringed orchestra and organ; Saint- 
Saéns’s Fantasie for harp and violin, 
Wieniawski’s Concerto, No. 2, in D 
Minor. 
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Mt. VERNON, N. Y.—The pupils of 
Ralph H. Mazziota, teacher of piano and 
voice, gave a recital on May 16. Lucille 
Mold, Anita Pugleise, Eva Adolphe, Lil- 
lian Stahl, Edward Harper, May How- 
land, Anne McKernan, Lillian Barbar- 
esi, Madeline McCarthy, Gloria Fitch, 
Sylvia Newcorn, Lillian Paci and Mrs. 
H. Norton took part. 

K * * 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The last of the 
series of twilight musicales for war re- 
lief was given on Tuesday afternoon, May 
14, at the home of Mrs. Clarence Rudd 
Nims. Louise Clark, soprano; Mildred 
Howson Hartley, contralto, and J. Irwin 
Mutch, baritone, were the soloists. Mrs. 
Robert Roy accompanied. 

ok BS cS 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—The Woman’s 
Music Club held its last yearly meeting 
on May 17 at the home of Mrs. Roy A. 
Lough. A paper on “The Rise of the 
Art. Song” was read by Mrs. John Purin- 
ton. The musical program was given 
by Mrs. Grace Martin Snee, Mrs. Lucy 
B. Dille and Rachel Tuckwiller. 

ok ok ok 


LANCASTER, PA.—Two musicales were 
given recently at the Sacred Heart Con- 
servatory of Music. The pupils of the 
preparatory grades were heard in their 
annual recital. They were applauded by 
the audience. On May 13 a program of 
vocal and instrumental numbers was 
given by pupils of the adv&nced grades. 

ok * ok 


MONTCLAIR, N. J.—A piano recital was 
given on May 18 by the advanced pupils 
of Wilbur Follett Unger, assisted by 
Elizabeth Hoagland and Mrs. Mary 
Pease-Halsted. Among the most gifted 
performers were Ida Meyer, Lilly Meyer, 
Charles Roy Castner, Ella Greenberg, 
Edwin Abel Ulrich, Jeannette Jacobus 
and Beatrice Freeman. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The annual concert 
of St. Paul’s Church choir took place 
on May 23 at the parish house, under 
the direction of Ben Franklin. The as- 
sisting soloists were August W. Mertens 
and Ben Franklin, tenors; Harmon S. 
Swart, pianist; Florence McDonough, 
contralto; John Dick, baritone. May E. 
Melins was accompanist. 

K ok * 

BUCKHANNON, W. VaA.—The Wes- 
leyan Girls’ Glee Club, with Ralph C. 
Spaulding, violinist, and Mrs. Spalding, 
pianist, gave an entertainment at Wes- 
leyan College auditorium, on May 9. The 
soloists were Marjorie Young, Alta Gate- 
wood, Miss McClanahan, Jessie Furr, 
Dwight Stanley, Lucile Flesher, Mary 
Morgan and Inez Workman. 

ok * * 

WASHINGTON, PA.—The Washington 
Choral Society held its annual meeting 
recently in the Y. W. C. A. auditorium 
and elected new officers for the coming 
year. The latter are: Robert Steven- 
son, president; Hudson Rathbone, vice- 
president; Olive Foulke, secretary, and 
Charles Bigger, treasurer. Reports of 
the year’s work were also given. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The pupils of 
George Bagby gave a recital recently for 
the benefit of the Cabell County Knitting 
Club. Besides the choral work the 
solos were given by Vera Andrew, Mrs. 
Helen Tufts Lauhon, Joe Davidson, Mrs. 
Edward Holley, Leah Myerson, Mont 
Davidson, Janet Parsons, Mrs. H. K. 
Eustler and Mrs. Arch Hewitt. 


WorcESsTER, MaAss.—A pleasing con- 
cert program was given in Adams Square 
Congregational Church, May 14, by the 
Quinsigamond Male Quartet, assisted by 
Mrs. J. Lee Sherlock, reader. The per- 
sonnel of the quartet is: Charles A. 
Grosvenor, first tenor; Lester W. West, 
second tenor; W. Wilmont Aldrich, bari- 
tone, and Milton Cc. Snyder, basso. 


ALLENTOWN, PA.—An organ recital 
was given recently in St. Peter’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Rittersville, 
Pa., by Raymond FE. Horlacher, organ- 
ist and choirmaster of the church, as- 
sisted by the Mozart Quartet of Allen- 
town. Anna Cooper, soprano; Grace 
Miller. contralto; Byron Sechrist, tenor, 
and George Peters, baritone, comprise 
the quartet. 


CARLSTADT, N. J.—A concert for ‘the 
local branch of the Red Cross was given 
on May 12 at Carlstadt Turn-Hall. The 
soloists were Elsa Foerster, soprano; 
Jean Hausknecht, viola; Richard Stoel- 
zer, viola d’amour; B. Kettner, violin; 
William Foerster, Jr., violin; Hans Sit- 
tig, ’cellist; William Foerster, clarinet; 
William G. Schwartz, piano, and Mr. 
Frank, piano. 

2 * ok 

LANCASTER, PAa.—A _ recent musical 
event was the complimentary recital 
given on May 15 at the Fulton Opera 
House, when the J. H. Troup Music 
House of Lancaster presented Marie 
Morrisey, contralto; Irma Seydel, violin- 
ist, and Jacob Glockner, ’cellist. An in- 
teresting feature was the comparison of 
the artist and his art as recreated on the 
phonograph. 

* * * 

BANGOR, Me.—George L. Francis of 
the Bangor Daily Commercial, who dur- 
ing the season of 1911-1912 was presi- 
dent of the Bangor Festival Chorus, and 
for many years prominently identified 
with this organization, left on May 23 
for New York City, where he and Mrs. 
Francis will reside in the future. Mr. 
Francis was one of the trustees of the 
Bangor Society of Art. 

Bd * * 


WORCESTER, MAss.—The B Sharp Club 
had one of its last gatherings of the 
season in the Hultman-McQuaid Conser- 
vatory May 14. Those who took part 
were Phyllis H. Lations, president, and 
teacher of piano at the Conservatory; 
Lilly Lofgren, Bertha Ringquist, Evelyn 
Deyo, Irene Cote, Gunnar Forslund, 
Gladys Sandberg, Hilda Hagopian, Anna 
Statz and Margaret Foley. 

* * * 


BostoN—George C. Phelps of Toronto 
has accepted an appointment as organ- 
ist and choirmaster of All Saints’ Episco- 
pal Church, Dorchester, to succeed Wal- 
ter N. Kilburn, resigned. The new in- 
cumbent studied with Canadian masters 
and later in the. music schools of Paris 
and London. He comes to Ashmont from 
St. Thomas’ Church, Toronto. He was 
professor of music at Ridley College. 

* 


CoLuMBIA, S. C.—The graduating re- 
cital of the Columbia College Conserva- 
tory of Music was given recently. Gracie 
Sanders and Floye Woodham, pianists, 
were assisted by Gladys Sauls, soprano, 
and Frank M. Church, pianist and direc- 
tor of the Conservatory. A violin en- 
semble, directed by Miss Ober, consisted 
of Gracie Sanders, Eleanor May, Blanche 
Amaker and Addie Ruth Sawyer, with 
Sadie Harter, accompanist. 

* * K 


CLARKSBURG, W. Va.—The annual 
business meeting of the Marcato Music 
Club was held at Masonic Temple, with 
Cora M. Atchison presiding. The offi- 
cers elected were Cora M. Atchison, 
president; Mrs. George W. Bland, vice- 
president; Mrs. W. A. Harrington, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. Simon Nuss- 
baum, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
George M. West. federated secretary, 
and Mrs. Harry W. Sheets, treasurer. 

* * ok 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Two concerts were 
recently given by the Saturday Club, the 
second with the co-operation of the Mc- 
Neill Club. In the first concert a varied 
program was given by excellent soloists 
from the Saturday Club. The second 
program was a choral concert. Stanis- 
las Bem, ’cellist, assisted. The McNeill 
Club Chorus was under the leadership 
of Albert I. Elkus, and solos were given 
by Mr. Foale, Mr. Cameron and Mr. Bem. 

* oN co 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The choir of Grace 
Episcopal ‘Church gave a patriotic enter- 
tainment lately at the church, under the 
direction of Walter R. Johnson, organist 
and choir director. Soloists were Marion 
Davison, soprano, and Joseph T. Pierce, 
baritone. Ethel Mauterstock, pianist- 
reader, gave a recital on May 15 at the 
Memorial Baptist Church, assisted by 
Madeline Preiss, soprano, and Philip 


Webster, tenor. 
* * 


WORCESTER, Mass.—The Worcester 
chapter, American Red Cross, will re- 
ceive a good sum from the concert given 
May 16 in Greendale People’s Church. 
The program was presented by a quar- 
tet consisting of Edyth Schiller, soprano; 
Alice Smith, contralto; C. Arthur John- 
son, tenor, and H. Sigurd Benson. basso. 
Other artists were Louis A, Benson, 
violinist; Marion I. Hastings, cornetist, 
and Mertice Newton, pianist and ac- 


companist. 
* ok * 


NEWARK, N. J.—The orchestra of 
South Side High School lately gave a 
concert, assisted by Mary Potter, con- 
tralto; May Korb, soprano; John B. 
Hamilton, baritone; Henry Jordan, ’cell- 


ist; Margaret Sumner, reader, and W 
Theuer, accompanist. Leonard B. \j 
Whood led the orchestra. The Pol 
Band gave a Red Cross concert 

Krueger Auditorium, and the pupils 
Luigi Spada, violinist, were heard 

concert in Wallace Hall on the sa) 
evening. ' 

* eo * 

ATLANTIC City, N. J.—The Crescen 
Club held its annual business meeti 
recently. The reports showed a suce 
ful year’s work. The new officers a » 
as follows: President, Ida Taylor Bolt... 
first vice-president, Mrs. Schultz; seco; 
vice-president, Cordelia Arnold; recor)- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Gile; correspondi:. 
secretary, Rae Newall; treasurer, Sa», 
Croasdale; financial secretary, Ma 
Bozetti; press correspondent, Lau 
Cloud; librarian, Elizabeth Zimmerma 
choral director, Miss Hallahan. 


* K A 

TACOMA, WASH.—Assisted by My), 
McClellan Barto and Constance Clay . 
vocalists, Dorothy Murphy, pianist, pu; 
of Ethel McLanders, was presented 
recital on May 3, under the auspices ; | 
the Mason M. E. Church. The new), 
organized Musicians’ Club of Tacomn, 
gave a concert in the Assembly Hall «/ 
the Commercial Club at its last sessic 
recently, under direction of the pres: 
dent, Frederick W. Wallis. Assistiny 
artists were Louise Rollwagon, soprano: 
Miss Reed of the Anne Wright Seminary 
and Dr. Robert Schofield of the Puget 
Sound Conservatory of Music. 

* * * 

BosTton.—Mrs. Marie D. Faelten was 
elected president of the Professiona! 
Women’s Club at the meeting held May 
14. The other officers are: Marie Ware 
Laughton and Ella A. Fairbanks, vic 
presidents; Mrs. Eva Macey Watson, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. Elizabeth J. 
Drummond, corresponding secretary: 
Sybil H. Holmes, treasurer; Dr. Loretta 
I. Joy Cummins, auditor; Marion H. 
Brazier, historian; Dorothy P. Manners, 
Mrs. Gertrude R. Field, Rev. Lucy Me- 
Ged, Mrs. Electa Sherman, Dr. Cora 
Burt Gross, Mrs. Theo Ruggles Kitson, 
Isabelle Stevens and Rose Garrity, exe 
cutive committee; Mrs. M. Frances 
Brady, trustee of the club fund. The 
new president is principal of the chil- 
dren’s department in the Faelten Piano- 
forte School. 

* * * 

TACOMA, WASH.—Mrs. L. Dahl-Miller 
and Mrs. Jane Burns Albert, soloists ot 
the First Presbyterian Church choir of 
Portland, Ore., with Mrs. S. V. Taylor, 
accompanist, gave an especially delight- 
ful program at Base Hospital No. 46, 
at Camp Lewis, May 2. The sick sol- 
diers voiced their appreciation in a 
storm of thanks. The fourth of a series 
of classical band concert programs was 
given May 2 at Camp Lewis by the 362d 
United States Infantry Band, J. Desta- 
belle, leader. A quartet from the Third 
Infirmary of the Depot Brigade assisted, 
with L. Graunam, baritone, as soloist. 
The University of Puget Sound Glee 
Club gave a sacred concert Sunday eve- 
ning, May 5, before an audience that 
packed the concert hall of Y. M. C. A. 
Building No. 2. 

es « 

Troy, N. Y.—A May music festival was 
given at St. Joseph’s Seminary on the 
evenings of May 20 and 23 under the di- 
rection of Kathryn T. Flanagan. The 
chorus sang “May,” an excerpt from 
Cadman’s “Morning of the Year,” with 
May R. Leonard, soprano, and Macie 
Mack, contralto, singing the incidental! 
solos, Marion L. Barth, soprano, led 
the chorus in “Inflammatus” from Ros 
sini’s “Stabat Mater,” and the chorus 
in “Our Country,” a patriotic lyric set 
to Rossini music, was led by Margare’ 
Clark, Miss Flanagan, pianist, played 
“Hungarian Folk Melodies,” Schubert 
Liszt; Marion L. Barth, a Saint-Saéns 
concerto; Agatha G. Hurley, the Lisz' 
“Hungarian Fantasia”; Macie Mack, « 
Liszt Concerto, and Mary O’Connor wa: 
heard in Saint-Saéns’ Fantasia “Africa.” 
Marjorie Shea played harp numbers. 

* * & 


JERSEY City, N. J.—The organ and 
choir members of the Jersey City Musi 
cians’ Society gave the closing program 
of the season on May 14. Bula C. Blau- 
velt, Mae Carmody and Henrietta Foster 
Wescott sang, among other numbers, 
songs by James P. Dunn, who also 
played. William H. Pagdin, Albertin« 
Erzberger, Edward S. Breck, Cheste! 
Fell and Moritz Schwarz, organist ot 
Old Trinity Church, New York, anc 
supervisor of music in Jersey Cit) 
schools, also participated. The Oratori 
Quartet sang twice in one week in Jer- 
sey City. On May 15 it gave a progran 
with Maurice La Farge at the fina] meet 
ing of the Teachers’ Association, and on 
May 17 closed the Friday Forums a‘ 
the First Congregational Church with « 
musicale, 
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STAGE SET FOR CHICAGO 
NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL 


Galli-Curci Heads List of Famous Art- 
ists—D. S. Smith’s New Work 
to Be Given 


CHICAGO, May 25.—Announcements 
for the Chicago North Shore Music Fes- 
tival, to be held at Evanston next week, 
include the names of Marie Sundelius, 
Paul Althouse, Arthur Middleton, Lu- 
cien Muratore, Lenora Sparkes, Nevada 
Van Der Veer, Reinald Werrenrath, 
Emilio de Gogorza, Tsianina and, on the 
final night of the series, Amelita Galli- 
Curei. Two previously announced artists, 
Edgar Schofield and Theo Karle, have 
been drafted and will not be able to ap- 
pear. Mr. Schofield’s place will be taken 
by Burton Thatcher and Mr. Karle’s by 
eed Miller. 

Of the choral organizations there will 
be the festival chorus of 600 voices, a 
young women’s chorus of 300 voices, the 
Northwestern. University’s A Cappella 
Choir and a children’s chorus of 1500, 
under the direction of Osborne McCon- 
athy. The Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra will play. Peter C. Lutkin will 
direct the choral works, the orchestral 
numbers being led ky the orchestra’s 
conductor, Emil Oberhottfer. 

Of the choral works to be heard 
David Stanley Smith’s “Rhapsody of St. 
Bernard” will receive its first perform- 
ance. The festival will open on Mon- 
day night with Elgar’s “Caractacus.” 

E. C. M. 





CLAUDIA MUZIO’S ACTIVITIES 


Makes Whirlwind Tour for War Relief 
—Presented with Flag 


Claudia Muzio, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, has just com- 
pleted a whirlwind tour of several cities 
in the interest of the American and Ital- 
ian Government war relief. Immediately 
after appearing at the Ann Arbor Fes- 
tival on May 16 she sang successively in 
Chicago and in Washington. On Friday, 
May 24, she appeared at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House in the Italian-Amer- 
ican concert for the benefit of the Allies. 

On May 31 Miss Muzio was scheduled 
as one of the soloists in the “Stabat 
Mater” at Carnegie Hall. She will sing 
at several other concerts before starting 
for Chicago for her summer season in 
grand opera at Ravinia Park. 

When she returned from Washington 
to New York Miss Muzio brought with 
her a flag presented to her in token of 
her assistance in the sale of War Sav- 
ings Stamps there. 





Soprano and Contralto Score in Concert 
at Waldorf-Astoria 


At the concert of the Daughters of 
the Empire State at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, on May 16, Marie 
Smith Sanguinette, soprano, scored in 
Annie Andros Hawley’s “Awake! ’Tis 
the Dawn,” and Mamie Creeden Cleary, 
contralto, in Frederick W. Vanderpool’s 
“Regret.” The singers joined in a duet 
from “Maritana” and Elliott’s “There’s 
a Long, Long Trail.” 





Adele Kates Warmly Applauded in East 
Orange, N. J. 


Adele Kates, the New York pianist, 
was one of the principal soloists at the 
concert given by the Ophir Club in the 
High School Auditorium, East Orange, 
N. J., May 21. Her interpretations of 
Liszt’s “‘Liebestraum” and Chopin’s A 
Flat Ballade were outstanding features 
of the program, which won warm ap- 
plause from the audience. 








Maggie Teyte Stirs Fifth Avenue Throng 
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Maggie Teyte, English Soprano, of the Chicago and Boston Operas, Singing to the Fifth Avenue Crowd That Gathered to 
Hear Her on May 20 in Front of the Improvised “Liberty Theater” at the New York Public Library 


HE Fifth Avenue front of the New 
York Public Library has _ boasted 
many new attractions in the last few 
weeks, since the Liberty Loan, War Sav- 


ings Stamps and Red Cross drives have 
successively begun, gathered their 
strength and attracted their tremendous 
crowds. The traffic policemen have be- 
come accustomed to manoeuvering ve- 
hicles of all kinds through a street 
packed with applauding citizens, and the 
sedate lions on either side the entrance 
must have blinked their eyes in astonish- 
ment to find themselves guarding a min- 


iature theater decorated with flags and 
banked with greenery. 

On May 20 the lions pricked up their 
ears, sat up and “took notice.” For, on 
the tiny stage was a tiny singer, Maggie 
Teyte, of opera fame, holding the center 
of the little stage in a way that mere 
inches could not have done for her. For 
if Miss Teyte is petite, her voice is not. 
It rang out across the crowds, thrilling 
them to demonstrations of delight, 
whether she raised it in speech, eager, 
tense, pleading for the Red Cross, or 
whether she let it float out in song 
across the avenue to the applauding mass 





“OPTIMISTS” HEAR PREMIERES 


Fifth Concert Brings Forward Several 
Compositions in Manuscript 


The fifth concert of the American 
Music Optimists was given at the Hotel 
Marseilles, New York, on Sunday after- 
noon, May 26. On this occasion Alice 
Shaw, pianist; Mary Pasmore, violin- 
ist, and Sara Gurowitsch, ’cellist, opened 
the program with Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s Trio in D Major. Sara Fuller, 
soprano, sang a group including Arthur 
Foote’s “Lilac Time,” sung for the first 
time in New York, a manuscript song 
by Steer-Saxby entitled “Les Fauvettes,” 
and “Fiddle,” by William Dreiwitz. Mr. 
Dreiwitz presided at the piano in this 











ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MusICcCAL AMERICA 
1i0t later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ng the date of publication. Bookings for a 
period covering only two weeks from date of 
publication can be included in the list. 

ll 


Individuals 
Austin, Florence—Altoona, Pa., June 10; 
Johnstown, Pa., June 12. 2 
Beddoe, Mabel—Tarrytown, N. Y., June 4. 
Beebe, Carolyn—Greenwich, Conn., June 7, 
14, 21, 28. 
Clarke, Rebecca—New York, June 2 and 5. 


Cronican, Lee—Altoona, Pa., June 10; 
Johnstown, Pa., June 12. 

Fischer, Adelaide — Johnstown, WN. Y., 
Juné 4, 


Genovese, Nana—Brooklyn, June 16. 


Goodwin, Wilmot—Altoona, Pa., June 10; 
Johnstown, Pa., June 12 





Hackett, Arthur—(tour with Geraldine Far- 
rar)—Hutchinson, Kan., June 3; Davenport, 
Ja., June®5; Sioux City, Ia., June 7. 

Havens, Raymond—Brunswick, Me. (Bow- 
doin College), June 19, 

Mukle, May — Newark, N. J., June 2; 
Brooklyn, June 5. 

Murray, Marie Stapleton — New York, 
June 7. 

Onelli, Enrichetta—Akron, O., June 1. 

Seydel, Irma—Alexander, La., June 1. 

Thornburgh, Myrtle—Corsicana, Tex., June 
1; Tyler, Tex., June 2; Jacksonville, Tex., 
June 3; Longview, Tex., June 4; Shreveport, 
Tex., June 5. 


Festivals, Conventions, Etc. 


Missouri State Teachers’ Convention—St. 
Louis, June 24, 25, 26. 

New York State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion—Convention, New York (Hotel Majes- 


tic), June 25, 26, 27. 


Ensembles 
New York Chamber Music Society—Green- 
1.2 


wich, Conn., June 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Paulist Choristers—Portland, Ore., June 2. 


group, and as an encore Miss Fuller sang 
his “Pastoral.” Michael Posner supplied 
the violin obbligato. 

Miss Gurowitsch offered ’cello compo- 
sitions, playing Alice Shaw’s “In Strange 
Places” and Mabel Wood Hill’s Prelude, 
and as an encore Miss Shaw’s Bacchan- 
ale. Miss Shaw was the accompanist in 
this group, as well as for Miss Pasmore’s 
solos, which were her father’s (Henry 
B. Pasmore) Adagio and Miss Shaw’s 
“Cobweb.” Roger Bromley, baritone, ac- 
companied by the composer at the piano, 
sang five songs by Seneca Peirce, three 
of them manuscript pieces. The concert 
was brought to an end by Dorothea Ed- 
wards, contralto, who sang H. T. Bur- 
leigh’s Negro Spirituals, “Go Down, 
Moses,” “Deep River” and “I Want to Be 
Ready.” 

Mr. Burleigh played the accom- 
paniments and prefaced the perform- 
ance of the group with a brief talk on 
his Spirituals and how he came to ar- 
range them for concert use. 





Ottawa (Kan.) Oratorio Society Per- 


forms “Hora Novissima” 


OTTAWA, KAN., May 22.—Emma Jo- 
sephine Slater, pupil in the Ottawa Uni- 
versity Conservatory, gave her gradua- 
tion recital recently, assisted by Marie 
Sperry, pianist, and Mrs. Paul R. Utt, 
accompanist. Miss Slater was also one 
of the soprano soloists in the recent 
performance of Horatio Parker’s “Hora 
Novissima,” given by the Ottawa Oratorio 
Society, directed by Paul R. Utt. The 
other soloists were Ruth Hinchee, so- 
prano; Martha Skidmore, contralto; H. 
J. Chenoweth, tenor; O. H. Potter, tenor, 
and Earnest Bayles, baritone. 

Lucy Forbes was the pianist and Mrs. 
Paul R. Utt played the organ. 


of hearers. “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” sung by this artist as she sung it 


on that occasion, is inspiration indeed. 


. Ces 























James Cartwright Macy 

James Cartwright Macy, a_ veteran 
composer and for many years assistant 
editor of the Oliver Ditson Company of 
Boston, died on the morning of May 25, 
at his home in Somerville, Mass. He was 
seventy-three years old. He had composed 
more than a hundred anthems, among 
the best known of which were “Crossing 
the Bar” and “Here Is Rest.” His most 
popular song was “Good Night, Little 
Girl, Good Night.” He was the author 
of “The Young People’s History of 
Music.” 


John D. Coleman 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 20.—John D. 
Coleman, one of Portland’s leading musi- 
cal patrons, died as the result of an 
acute attack of bronchitis, Thursday, 
May 17, at his home in Irvington. He 
was well known as a contributor to all 
musical interests and his home, in which 
he installed two years ago one of the 
finest pipe organs on the Pacific Coast, 
had been a center of musical activities. 

A. B. 


John C. Qua 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., May 26.—John C. 
Qua, a musician of this city, died on May 
18 at Hillcrest Hospital. Besides play- 
ing the double bass, which was his favor- 
ite instrument, Mr. Qua played almost 
every other hand and orchestral instru- 
ment. W. E. C. 





E. August Burgstorf 


E. August Burgstorf, husband of Olga 
Burgstorf, the singer of folk-songs, died 
on May 21, at his home, New York City, 
in his fifty-third year. 
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NEW YORK’S MUSIC-CRAVING POOR 


NEED AN ‘‘ANGEL,’’ SAY RO 





Conductor-Teacher and His Help 
Mate Fine Immense Field for 
Municipal Concerts in Gotham 
‘“‘Atmosphere” for the Student 


HE MARK of the true artist is on all 
his possessions. That is why every- 
thing in the studio of Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 
ter Henry Rothwell reflected such ex- 


quisite discrimination, the nice judgment -° 


of connoisseurs. The books were of the 
kind through which one loves to browse, 
to look at and handle. And on the walls 
there are delicate etchings and sepias, 
among which is Rembrandt’s “Old 
Woman.” Mr. and Mrs. Rothwell in 
their conversation, too, have the ability 
to inspire one with the humility always 
felt in the presence of musicians who so 
earnestly love their work, and who have 
so broad a vision of the future in music, 
For both artists see music as in a pano- 
rama, as a pageant where the coloring 
and setting should be such as to inspire 
the artist to greater work. 

“Proper atmosphere is what the pupil 
needs most in studying,” began Mrs. 
Rothwell, “for this creates the intimacy 
necessary in all his work. I have par- 
ticularly tried to emphasize this phase 
of my teaching, and that is perhaps why, 
this season particularly, I have found it 
so interesting and so gratifying. This 
season I tried what turned out to be a 
successful experiment. 
I would have a gathering here of all my 
pupils, and each of them, no matter 
whether they were advanced or only be- 
ginners, had to sing for the others. This 
practice was equally good for them and 
for myself. Many revelations came to 
me, for good and bad, in the work of 


the pupils. And as for the young per- 
formers, I am certain that it aided them 
to lose self-consciousness and gave them 
poise. Some of my shy, timid girls 
seemed to lose all self consciousness when 
singing for an audience, and all gained 
much confidence in their work. 

“Another phase of this work which I 
love,” continued Mrs. Rothwell, “is the 
combined concerts of Mr. Rothwell’s 
pupils and my own. My pupils interpret 
the works which the advanced composi- 
tion pupils of Mr. Rothwell write. This 
gives the singers the ability to learn 
how to interpret new ideas, and gives 
the composers a chance to hear their own 
works.” 

“And how do you like teaching after 
conducting and composing?” we asked, 
turning to Mr. Rothwell. 

“IT find much inspiration in teaching. 
Of course composing is the greatest work 
which a musician can do; in all work 
creation is the most glorious. Conduct- 
ing, also, I love. To weave out of the 
work of the composer, with the orches- 
tra, a picture or a beautiful image gives 
a joy which only few things in music do. 
But in teaching also, especially in the 
teaching of composition, one feels that 
in a way he is pointing out the path and 
guiding the coming artist. I think that 
in my teaching henceforth I shall de- 
vote myself even more to composition. 
For I feel that now is the epochal time 
for America, and now it is that Amer- 
ica must develop her school. It is the 
propitious time for musicians, for both 
the public and the publishers are chang- 
ing their attitude. 


A New Spirit Abroad 


“Formerly American works’ were 
placed on programs only as a compli- 
mentary form. But now the audiences 
want to hear them and appreciate their 
spirit. In America we have had two 
classes of music which the publishers 
brought out, one to uphold their pres- 
tige, the other to sell. It is only natural 
and the public’s fault perhaps, that the 
publishers had to prefer the latter class. 
The time is fast approaching when the 
two classes shall be one, however. And 
the great work shall also be the popular 
work, the one which the public wants. 
Our own city, New York, has of course 
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Walter Henry Rothwell, the Conductor, and His Interesting Family. Mrs. Rothwell 
Was Formerly Elizabeth Wolf, Well Known as an Operatic Soprano 
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been developing this new spirit for a 
long time. But I find that the spirit is 
spreading throughout the country. 

“There is one thing, however, that 
New York does need,” broke in Mrs. 
Rothwell. “New York needs an angel. 
One who will help the public, the part 
that cannot afford to be habitual con- 
cert-goers.” : 

“Yes, exactly; an angel is what we 
need,” agreed her husband. “The poorer 
people of New York are extremely an- 
xious to hear music. I do not know 
when in all my musical life I have felt 
so instilled with love for my work as 
two summers ago, when I conducted the 
Civic Orchestra in New York. Persons 
from the poorest sections in the city, 
men who you would not believe had the 
carfare to come to the concerts, would 
come behind the stage and tell me how 
they loved the music. Others would 
come and beg me to play certain com- 
positions, and they all showed a discrim- 
inating choice. Some, of course, would 
make requests that I could not possibly 
grant. For instance, I was asked by sev- 
eral of them to play Debussy’s ‘L’Aprés 
Midi d’un Faune,’ but a piece of such 
delicacy and vague quality could never 
have been played at Madison Square 
Garden. It would never have been heard. 
We had to choose only the more bril- 
liant works with greater splashes of 
color and broader sweeps because of the 
size of the hall. 

“And this is where the ‘angel’ is to 
enter. He should provide New York 
with a concert hall to give civie concerts, 
one which will be large, but where even 
the most delicate pieces can be played. 
There should also be another hall for 
more intimate concert work, for chamber 
music. Of course, none of these institu- 
tions can ever really be self-supporting. 
And therefore we must have the ‘angel’ 
who will keep them up.” 

“This we can look forward to,” said 
Mrs. Rothwell. “At present we have 
much to hope for. There has never been 
a time when so many of the world’s 
musicians have been in America, play- 
ing and teaching, and this must have 
its effect. In both there is music to be 
given; for in teaching one uses the sense 
and the heart. The first for judgment 
to meet the work of the pupil, to appre- 
ciate the pupil’s effort; the second, to in- 
spire her. Personally I never thought 
that I would begin to teach before I was 
much older that I am now. Jean de 
Reszke used to say to me, ‘Here is the 
little woman with remarkable talent for 
teaching—but you must never teach be- 
for you are 55.’ 

“Of course a young girl is not inter- 
ested in what qualities will benefit her 





at 55. But now, since I have given up 
my concert tours owing to our baby, [ 
am very happy to have had those quali- 
ties. I was booked for a tour through- 
out the States and had to cancel it be- 
cause of the baby. You see, Mr. Roth- 
well has his studio on the other end of 
our apartment and I have mine on this 
end. And the baby’s apartment eonnects 
the two. But it is she who is the real 
prima donna, for it is she who rules the 
house. Even now,” continued Mrs. Roth- 
well, smiling, “just because of her we are 
making ready to leave our studio here 
and go to the country. We are going 
up to Mountain Lakes, N. J., for the 
summer, and we are taking several of 
our pupils with us. Fortunately, it is 
near New York, as both Mr. Rothwell 
and I must come back to our home here 
three days a week to keep up our teach- 
ing. You see there are quite a few 
pupils who come for the summer to New 
York and are not able to study in the 
winter. So we must continue our work 
here and in the country—and all by the 
orders of our little ‘prima donna.’ ” 
FRANCES R. GRANT. 





Sie Alexander Soloist at Boston First 
Church of Christ, Scientist 


Boston, May 25.—Mrs. Caroline Hud- 
son Alexander has been chosen soloist at 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, in 
this city. She has been singing there 
during the month of May and her en- 
gagement dates from June 1. 


THWELLS 


LEXINGTON THEATRE 
TO BE MUSIC CENTER 


Hammerstein’s House Bought b; 
Syndicate, Again to Be Cam- 
panini Home 


The Lexington Opera House, at Fifty 
first Street and Lexington Avenue, Ne\ 


York, has been bought by a syndicate 
headed by George D. Grundy, from th 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
which took the building over on mort 
gage some months ago from Oscar Ham 
merstein. 

The buyers are planning to use it no 
only as an opera house, for which pur 
pose it was originally built by Mr. Ham 
merstein, and for which the Chicag: 
Opera Association has contracted wit! 
them to occupy it for their New Yor! 
seasons, but also for concerts and re 
citals of a high order, such as are give: 
at Carnegie and A®olian Halls. Sunday, 
concerts with popular artists are pro 
jected, and in the summer season th: 
auditorium may house a series of popu- 
lar orchestral performances. 

For the Chicago Opera Association it 
was announced that the company would 
sing there next season for four weeks, 
beginning on Jan. 27. Cleofonte Cam- 
panini, general director of the company, 
arrived from Havana this week to 
complete preparations for the season 
Subscriptions are being received at the 
office of John Brown in the Empire The-. 
ater Building. 

The return of the Chicago Company 
ensures New York again hearing 
Amelita Galli-Curci, Mary Garden, Lu- 
cien Muratore, Rosa Raisa, Anna Fitziu, 
Louise Berat, Marie Claessens and Caro- 
lina Lazzari, Riccardo Straeciari, Georges 
Baklanoff, Giacomo Rimini, Gustave 
Huberdeau, Vittorio Arimondi and the 
other principals of the company. 


GRAINGER’S NEW DUTIES 











Now Assistant Music Instructor at Gov- 
ernor’s Island—To Fill Dates 


Percy Grainger has been transferred 


‘ from the Fifteenth Band, C. A. C., to 


Governor’s Island. N. Y., where he has 
been assigned as assistant instructor in 
the Army Music Training School, di- 
rected by Arthur Clappé. 

He has been granted permission to 
fulfill concerts which were already prom- 
ised to take place with him as soloist 
with the Fifteenth Band, C. A. C., for 
the benefit of different war charities. 
Mr. Grainger and the band have given 
many concerts for the benefit of the 
Third Liberty Loan and Red Cross 
drives. 





Defense Society Asks Sousa to Write 
“American Wedding March” 


The search is on for an American- 
made wedding march. Even June wed- 
dings, according to the American De- 
fense Society, should not, any longer, 
take place to the airs, “made in Ger- 
many,” of Mendelssohn and Wagner. At 
a meeting of the Committee on Suppress- 
ing All Things German of the American 
Defense Society, held at the home of its 
chairman, Mrs. Oliver Cromwell Field, in 
New York, on May 27, a committee was 
appointed to call immediately upon Lieut. 
John Philip Sousa to turn his mind to 
the composition of an American-made 
wedding march. 





MERLIN 


PIANOS 





Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by , 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design 
Bush & Lane Piano Co. 


Holland, Mich. 

















KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











WEAVER PIANOS. weaver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 








